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MUHAMMADS  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

By  the  Rev.  Richard  Bell,  D.D. 

That  the  Qur'an  contains  niuch  material  which  stands  in 
some  relation  to  the  Old  Testament  is  evident  to  anyone  who 
dips  into  it.  When,  however,  we  try  to  give  precision  to  this 
first  impression,  difficulties  arise.  Bibhcal  material  is  hardly 
ever  exactly  reproduced.  Even  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the 
Qur'an  professes  to  give  what  is  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  quota- 
tion  is  not  verbal.  As  for  the  Old  Testament  stories,  some  of 
them  are  used  as  a  preacher  famiUar  with  them  might  use  them, 
one  or  two  details  being  picked  out  as  suitable  for  the  occasion 
and  made  to  point  the  desired  moral.  Muhammad  seems  to 
have  done  this  especially  with  what  we  may  call  the  Punishment- 
stories,  in  which  a  messenger  is  sent  to  his  people,  they  disbeheve, 
and  punishment  falls  on  them  for  their  unbelief.  He  adapted 
these  stories  to  his  own  situation,  sometimes  httle  more  than  the 
name  of  the  messenger  and  one  or  two  sahent  facts  of  his  story 
being  retained  to  distinguish  one  example  from  another.  But 
that  is  not  all.  Where  stories  are  recounted  at  greater  length, 
they  nearly  always  have  details  added  to  them  which  are  not 
in  the  Old  Testament.  These  details  can  mostly  be  traced  to 
extra-BibKcal  sources,  though  a  few  of  them  still  puzzle 
investigators.  Sometimes  a  story  is  so  changed,  that  one  may 
doubt  whether  he  had  ever  heard  it  in  its  BibHcal  form.  In 
a  few  cases  stories  are  confused  with  each  other,  a  detail  from 
one  being  introduced  into  another  to  which  it  does  not  belong. 
From  all  this,  scholars  have  been  forced  to  conclude  that 
Muhammad  did  not  draw  from  the  Old  Testament  directly, 
but  was  dependent  on  oral  information. 

This  being  so,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  he  did  not  distinguish 
what  was  actually  in  Scripture  from  what  came  from  other 
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sources,  but  simply  accepted  what  was  told  him  as  being  current 
among  the  People  of  the  Book.  The  inclusion,  not  only  of 
Jewish  Midrashic  and  Talmudic  elements,  but  especially  that 
of  the  legend  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  and  of  parts  of  the  Alexander 
romance,  in  the  Qur'an,  seems  to  necessitate  that  conclusion. 
In  a  book  professing  to  confirm  previous  revelation,  as  the 
Qur'an  does,  these  things  are  out  of  place.  But  being  as  it  were 
part  of  the  mental  furniture  of  the  People  of  the  Book,  they  were 
assumed  by  Muhammad  to  have  been  part  of  the  revelation. 
To  some  extent  this  conclusion  is  justified,  but  some  grounds 
will  be  given  below  for  supposing  that  he  did  in  the  end  acquire 
more  accurate  knowledge,  and  was  able  to  exercise  some  dis- 
crimination. 

A  further  question  arises  as  to  whether  his  informants  were 
Jews  or  Christians.  This  is  really  connected  with  the  inquiry 
as  to  which  religion  he  was  in  contact  with  in  the  early  part  of 
his  career.  All  are  agreed  that  after  his  emigration  to  Medina, 
he  borrowed  much  from  the  Jews.  But  as  to  the  beginnings 
of  his  mission  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion. 
The  Qur'an  is  so  strongly  Jewish  in  character  that  it  has  been 
assumed  that  Muhammad  must  have  been  under  Jewish  influence 
from  the  start.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  accept  Noeldeke's 
chronological  arrangement  of  the  Qur'an,  the  earhest  surahs  are 
strongly  eschatological ;  and  if  Muhammad  began  his  mission 
as  the  preacher  of  the  approach  of  the  Last  Day  and  Judgment, 
it  is  more  hkely  that  the  impulse  which  made  him  so  came  from 
Christianity  than  from  Judaism.  There  has  been,  therefore, 
a  strong  tendency  among  modern  scholars  to  assume  that 
Muhammad  must  have  been  in  contact  with  some  form  of 
Christianity  before  the  beginning  of  his  mission.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  find,  especially  in  the  Meccan  parts  of  the  Qur'an, 
many  echoes  of  ideas  and  expressions  occurring  in  Christian 
literature  of  the  centuries  preceding  Muhammad,  which  we 
may  suppose  to  have  reached  him  orally  through  Christian 
channels.  A  proportion  also  of  the  words  of  foreign  origin 
occurring  in  the  Qur'an  (of  which  there  are  a  good  many)  come 
from  Aramaic  rather  than  from  Hebrew.  This  apphes  even  to 
some  of  the  Old  Testament  names  mentioned  in  the  Qur'an  ; 
their  forms  suggest  that  they  have  passed  through  Christian 
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languages  rather  than  come  direct  from  the  Hebrew.  This 
affords  a  presumption  that  at  least  some  of  the  Old  Testament 
material  in  the  Qur'an  was  derived  from  Christian  sources. 

There  is  force,  however,  in  Torrey's  protest  that  Muhammad 
did  not  invent  the  Arabic  language,  and  that  he  probably  took 
these  words  and  names  as  he  found  them.  A  good  many  of  the 
forms  which  he  uses  are  in  fact  attested  as  occurring  in  Arabia 
before  his  time.  Torrey  {The  Jeivish  Foundation  of  Islam,  1933) 
maintains  that  Muhammad  must  have  been  in  contact  with 
Jews  from  his  early  years,  and  that  it  is  Judaism  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  Qur'an  in  all  its  stages. 

This  difference  of  opinion  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  view 
adopted  of  the  composition  and  arrangement  of  the  Qur'an. 
Thus  Torrey  refuses  to  recognize  the  presence  of  Medinan 
interpolations  in  Meccan  surahs,  except  in  a  few  undeniable 
cases  in  which  they  are  quite  clearly  marked  as  such.  This 
problem  cannot  be  discussed  here,  further  than  to  say  that  to 
my  mind  the  composition  of  the  Qur'an  is  much  more  com- 
plicated,  and  the  evidence  of  later  revision  of  Meccan,  and 
even  of  Medinan,  passages,  varied  and  persistent.  In  what 
foUows,  I  shall  assume,  usually  without  further  argument,  the 
analysis  of  the  surahs  set  out  in  my  Translation  of  the  Qur'an. 

Both  these  theories,  to  my  mind,  assume  a  much  too  static 
condition  of  Muhammad's  mind  during  the  twenty  years  of  his 
mission,  and  imply  that  he  entered  upon  his  work  with  his 
message  in  all  essentials  already  fixed.  There  is  the  possibility 
that  he  may  have  begun  his  work  as  a  more  or  less  independent 
rehgious  reformer,  without  any  very  intimate  knowledge  of 
either  of  these  rehgions,  and  that  he  may  have  borrowed  from 
them  in  the  course  of  his  mission.  That  is  the  view  which 
I  advocated  in  my  lectures  on  the  Origin  of  Islam.  Being  there 
concerned  with  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  him,  I  argued 
that  he  could  not  have  been  in  close  contact  with  Christians. 
The  indirect  influence  of  Christianity  and  Judaism  upon  Arabia 
may  indeed  have  led  him  to  his  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Monotheism,  but  he  began  his  work  in  Mecca  independently. 
Faced,  however,  with  the  unbeKef  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  and 
with  the  task  of  giving  form  and  body  to  a  monotheistic  rehgion, 
he  looked  first  to  Christianity,  the  rehgion  of  the  more  enhghtened 
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lands  round  about  Arabia,  and  sought  to  learn  about  it  through 
such  channels  as  were  available  to  him  in  Mecca.  The  same  or 
similar  arguments  will  apply  to  Judaism,  only,  I  think,  it  was 
later  that  he  learned  about  it,  and  he  was  ultimately  brought 
into  much  closer  contact  with  Jews  than  he  ever  was  with 
Christians. 

It  is  ahnost  in  itself  conclusive  against  his  having  been  in 
close  contact  with  either  Christianity  or  Judaism  in  the  pre- 
Medinan  period  of  his  hfe,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  only  after 
his  coming  to  Medina  that  he  clearly  distinguished  between 
Jews  and  Christians.  In  the  Meccan  portions  of  the  Qur'an 
the  '  People  of  the  Book  '  may  refer  to  either  or  both.  In  Medina, 
however,  we  find  the  Jews  referred  to  as  '  those  who  have  received 
a  portion  of  the  Book  ',  iii,  22  ;  iv,  47,  54.  In  ii,  107,  it  almost 
looks  as  if  he  had  not  yet  reahzed  that  the  distinction  included 
different  Books.  In  xxiii,  51-8,  it  is  stated  that  Moses  was 
given  the  Book,  and  the  Son  of  Mary  and  his  mother  were 
appointed  to  be  a  sign  ;  the  community  was  intended  to  be  one, 
*  But  they  cut  their  affair  to  pieces  amongst  themselves  in  the 
matter  of  Scriptures,  each  sect  in  what  is  with  them  rejoicing.' 
This  surah  is  usually  regarded  as  Meccan,  but  the  command  to 
leave  them  in  their  confusion  for  a  time  which  follows  the  words 
quoted,  accords  ill  with  the  Prophefs  attitude  in  Mecca  to  the 
People  of  the  Book.  The  passage  reminds  us  rather  of  the  verses 
in  Medinan  surahs  in  which  the  existence  of  divisions  in  what 
should  have  been  one  community  is  dealt  with,  e.g.  ii,  209  ; 
iii,  17.  The  very  frequency  with  which  he  returns  to  this  division 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  problem  to  himself,  and  was  in 
contradiction  to  his  previous  ideas.  The  fact  that  the  words 
taurdt  (Torah)  and  injll  (Evangel)  do  not  occur  in  Meccan 
portions  of  the  Qur'an  (Noeldeke-Schwally,  Geschichte  des 
Qorans,  i,  p.  159)  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  any  intimate 
acquaintance  either  with  Judaism  or  with  Christianity  in  his 
Meccan  period. 

Further,  a  study  of  the  Old  Testament  stories  in  the  Qur'an 
leaves  the  impression  that  round  about  the  time  of  the  Hijra 
and  after  it  Muhammad  must  have  been  engaged  in  collecting 
liis  Old  Testament  material.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  such  a 
master  of  diplomacy  as  he  was,  the  question  arises  whether 
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the  greatly  increased  use  of  Old  Testament  material  at  this 
period  of  the  Qur'an  is  due  to  newly-acquired  knowledge,  or 
simply  to  his  desire  to  appeal  to  the  Jews  of  Medina.  No  doubt 
this  motive  was  in  operation,  and  adaptation  to  changing 
circumstances  may  account  for  some  diflferences  of  detail  and  of 
emphasis.  But,  even  allowing  for  all  that,  many  indications 
remain  that  Muhammad  was  not  founding  upon  knowledge  of 
the  Okl  Testament  and  of  Judaism  which  had  been  in  his  mind 
long  before,  but  was  acquiring  his  information  as  he  went  along. 

In  his  study  of  the  Pilgrimage,  Snouck-Hurgronje  pointed  out 
{Verspreide  Geschriften,  vol.  i,  pp.  23  ff.)  that  Muhammad's 
theory  of  the  messenger  or  prophet  underwent  a  change  in  the 
course  of  his  mission.  Beginning  with  the  idea  of  a  single 
messenger  to  each  people,  and  of  himself  as  a  messenger  to  a 
people  who  before  him  had  had  no  warner,  he  came  in  Medina 
to  the  idea  of  a  series  of  messengers  sent  to  the  same  people. 
This  led  to  a  transformation  of  the  story  of  Abraham  from  that 
of  a  messenger  to  his  people,  whose  identity  is  not  specified, 
to  that  of  a  prophet  to  whom  the  institution  of  the  Ka'ba  and 
the  Pilgrimage,  so  vital  to  the  Arab  religion,  is  attributed,  and 
enabled  Muhammad,  when  he  broke  with  the  Jews,  to  fall  back 
upon  the  reUgion  of  Abraham.  To  this  latter  point  we  shall 
return.  Here  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  such  a  change  of  theory 
is  most  easily  explained  by  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  Jews 
and  their  religious  history.  His  earUer  theory  may  have  been  an 
adaptation  to  his  own  circumstances  in  Mecca,  but  it  is  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  had  not  realized  that  the  history  of 
the  People  of  the  Book,  to  whom  he  frequently  referred,  was  not 
quite  in  accord  with  his  theory.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  study 
of  these  messenger-  or  punishment-stories  themselves.  There 
are  seven  of  them  in  all — probably  the  seven  mathdm  of  xv,  87 — 
which  are  repeated,  sometimes  separately,  more  often  in  groups, 
in  various  surahs.  The  earhest  of  these  stories  seem  not  to  be 
Bibhcal.  In  vii  and  xi  where  the  seven  occur  together,  four  of 
them,  Noah,  Hud,  Sahh,  and  Shu'aib,  are  bound  together  by 
a  formula,  as  if  they  had  formed  an  early  group,  to  which  the 
stories  of  Abraham,  Lot,  and  Moses  had  been  added  later  {vide 
The  Mosleni  World,  xxiv,  pp.  330  ff.). 

The  versions  of  other  Bibhcal  stories  occurring  in  the  Qur'an 
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are  of  a  rather  different  character,  and  those  used  as  pimishment- 
stories  assume  a  different  character  as  time  goes  on.  Muhammad 
never  fails  to  point  a  moral,  but  the  stories  are  told  more  for 
their  own  sakes,  or  rather  because  they  were  assumed  to  be 
Scriptural ;  for  his  Qur'an  was  a  '  confirmation  of  what  was 
before  it ',  i.e.  of  previous  revelation.  In  various  places  we  find 
lists  of  BibUcal  names,  as  if  he  had  noted  down  persons  of  whom 
some  account  had  to  be  given  in  the  Qur'an.  Thus  in  vi,  84  ff., 
after  the  story  of  Abraham  reproaching  his  father  Azar  for 
idolatry,  we  find  :  '  We  gave  him  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  of  his 
posterity  came  David  and  Solomon  and  Job  and  Joseph  and 
Moses  and  Aaron  and  Zechariah  and  Yahya  (John)  and  Jesus 
and  EHas  and  Ishmael  and  Alyasa'  (Ehsha  ?)  and  Jonah  and  Lot.' 
This  list  has  afterwards  been  broken  up  into  verses  by  the 
insertion  of  formal  rhyme-phrases.  When  it  was  made,  he  must 
have  been  already  verging  towards  his  later  theory  of  the 
prophetic  office,  but  has  httle  conception  of  historical  order. 
In  xix  we  have  the  stories  of  Zechariah  and  Yahya,  Mary  and 
Jesus,  and  Abraham  given  at  some  length ;  Moses  receives 
brief  mention,  while  Ishmael  and  Idris  are  passed  over  with 
more  or  less  formal  phrases.  It  is  as  if  he  had  had  a  hst  of 
names  to  be  included,  but  for  some  reason — we  can  hardly 
at  this  stage  assume  lack  of  knowledge  of  Moses — had  not  been 
able  to  complete  what  he  had  intended.  In  xxi,  we  have  Moses 
and  Aaron,  Abraham,  Lot,  Noah,  David  and  Solomon,  Job, 
Dhu  'n-Nun  (Jonah),  Zechariah  and  Yahya,  Mary  and  Jesus, 
all  with  some  indication,  however  short,  that  the  story  was 
known ;  but  in  the  middle,  Ishmael,  Idrls  and  Dhu  "1-Kifl  are 
grouped  together,  with  only  formal  phrases  added.  Here, 
though  the  names  are  not  in  historical  order,  there  is  an  indication 
that  Abraham  came  before  Moses,  and  that  Noah  came  '  before 
that '.  In  xxxviii,  we  have  stories  of  David  and  of  Solomon, 
a  short  reference  to  Job,  then  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in 
a  group,  and  finally  a  bare  mention  of  Ishmael,  Alyasa',  and 
Dhu  '1-Kifl.  In  xxxvii,  we  have  the  stories  of  Noah,  Abraham, 
Moses  and  Aaron,  Elias,  Lot,  and  Jonah,  treated  in  more  or  less 
formal  fashion,  and  by  recurring  phrases  and  a  refrain  bound  into 
a  scheme  which,  however,  is  broken  by  later  additions  made  to 
the  story  of  Abraham.    It  may  be  noted  that  in  none  of  these 
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lists  is  there  any  indication  of  a  connection  between  Abraham 
and  Ishmael,  and  in  none  of  them  is  any  account  of  Lshmael 
given.  That  may  have  been  due  to  lack  of  knovvledge  at  the 
time  these  surahs  were  composed.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
account  for  the  varying  length  of  the  treatment  accorded  to 
different  persons  in  these  hsts.  It  may  have  been  due  to  lack 
of  time,  or  to  the  desire  not  to  overload  a  surah  intended  for 
recitation.  Besides  Muhammad  seems  to  have  had  an  inveterate 
tendency  to  schematize  stories,  and  reduce  them  to  one  or  two 
details,  as  he  did  with  the  punishment-stories,  and  as  we  see 
him  doing  with  Old  Testament  stories  in  xxxvii.  That  Ishmael 
was  the  son  of  Abraham  became  ultimately  a  fact  of  some 
importance  to  Muhammad,  but  of  his  story  he  seems  never  to 
have  learned  much.  Of  all  the  other  persons  mentioned  in  these 
lists,  we  have  recognizable  details  given  somewhere  in  the 
Qur'an,  except  Alyasa',  Idrls,  and  Dhu  '1-Kifl.  If,  as  seems 
probable,  Alyasa'  is  Elisha,  there  are  two  discarded  notes  for 
his  story  preserved  in  xxxviii,  41,  43a,  having  been  used  for  the 
expansion  of  the  reference  to  Job.  Of  Dhu  '1-Kifl  we  have  nothing 
but  the  name,  and  of  Idrls  only  the  enigmatic  '  We  raised  him 
in  position  lofty  '  of  xix,  58,  which  like  the  other  phrases  there 
used  of  him  is  perhaps  a  formal  phrase  of  eulogy.  Why  they 
should  be  left  as  mere  names  we  can  hardly  do  more  than  guess. 
Muhammad  may  have  failed  to  get  information,  he  may  have 
lost  interest  in  them,  or  he  may  have  discovered  that  they  were 
not  Biblical  persons.  Torrey,  with  probability,  identifies  Idrls 
with  Esdras,  and,  if  we  take  Dhu  '1-Kifl  as  meaning  '  possessor 
of  the  pledge  ',  we  may  hazard  the  guess  that  he  is  Tobit.  Both 
names  would  then  be  derived  from  the  Apocrypha.  This,  however, 
is  uncertain,  and  anticipates  a  question  which  will  be  spoken 
of  later. 

That  Muhammad's  knowledge  of  the  stories  grew  as  the 
composition  of  the  Qur"an  proceeded  is  shown  by  many  indica- 
tions.  The  simplest  example  is  that  of  Joseph  which  occupies 
the  whole  of  xii,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  straight- 
forward  rendering  of  a  Biblical  story  m  the  Qur"an.  Yet  it 
contains  quite  a  few  Midrashic  elements,  and  careful  reading 
reveals  that  there  have  been  two  versions,  the  first  of  which 
omitted  all  reference  to  Benjamin.     Muhaimnad  evidently  did 
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not  take  the  story  direct  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  had 
probably  inquired  for  the  story  of  Joseph.  Later  he  discovered 
that  Joseph"s  brother,  Benjamin — the  name  is  not  mentioned — 
played  an  important  part  in  it,  and  retold  it.  The  reference  to 
the  religion  of  Abraham  in  v.  38  indicates  a  Medinan  date  for 
the  final  revision. 

More  illuminating  perhaps,  though  also  much  more  com- 
plicated,  is  the  story  of  Moses  which  is  more  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  Qur"an  than  any  other.  That  given  in  xviii,  59  ff., 
stands  entirely  by  itself.  It  has  relation  to  the  romance  of 
Alexander,  and  perhaps  to  earUer  tales,  and  may  have  been 
derived  as  Torrey  suggests  from  some  Jewish  adaptation  of 
the  Alexander-story.  For  our  present  purpose  it  may  be  neglected, 
except  that  it  shows  that  Muhammad  was  not  very  familiar 
with  the  Old  Testament,  else  he  could  hardly  have  related  this 
story  as  connected  with  Moses. 

What  we  find  elsewhere  in  the  Qur'an  is  the  Old  Testament 
story  of  Moses.  The  overwhelming  of  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts  in 
the  sea  is  an  outstanding  example  of  punishment  for  unbelief, 
and  it  was  natural  that  Muhammad  should  use  it  as  one  of  his 
punishment-stories.  What  is  curious  is  that  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  belonged  to  the  earhest  group  of  these.  In  some  passages 
it  is  simply  Pharaoh  who  is  cited  as  a  warning  example  ;  xxxviii, 
11  ;  I,  13  ;  hv,  41  f.  ;  Ixix,  9  ;  Ixxiii,  15  f.  ;  Ixxxix,  9.  These 
may,  however,  be  references  to  a  story  already  well  known, 
though  one  may  suspect  that  '  Pharaoh  of  the  stakes  ',  referred 
to  in  xxxviii,  11,  and  Ixxxix,  9,  has  a  different  background  from 
the  usual  story.  xhv,  16-32,  is  curious.  It  is  the  story  of  Pharaoh, 
Moses,  and  the  Children  of  Israel ;  but  the  name  of  Moses  is 
not  mentioned.  That  he  is  the  '  noble  messenger ',  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  v.  22  contains  one  of  the  regular  phrases 
of  the  later  Moses  story.  There  is  another  passage  in  which 
the  name  of  Moses  is  omitted  where  we  should  have  expected 
it  to  be  mentioned,  Ivii,  26  f.  Did  Muhammad,  at  some  stage 
of  his  exasperation  with  the  Jews,  dehberately  suppress  the 
name  of  their  great  prophet  ? 

The  story  of  Moses  and  Pharaoh  did  not  of  course  quite 
conform  to  Muhammad's  early  ideas  ;  and  it  is  nowhere  quite 
reduced  to  the  scheme  of  the  punishment-story :    most  nearly 
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perhaps  in  li,  38  flF.  Moses  did  not  belong  to  the  people  of  Pharaoh, 
and  this  is  never  stated.  Nor  was  he  sent  purely  as  a  preacher 
of  Monotheism.  That  he  was  sent  to  deUver  the  Children  of 
Israel  is  stated  in  a  number  of  places.  But  usually  he  is  said  to 
have  been  sent  with  signs  (and  clear  authority).  Often  the 
signs  are  specified  :  the  turning  of  his  staff  into  a  serpent,  and 
his  hand  becoming  white.  In  xvii,  103,  cf.  also  xxvii,  12,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  given  nine  signs,  and  in  xHii,  47,  every  sign  is 
said  to  have  been  greater  than  its  sister.  These  seem  to  be 
references  to  the  plagues,  which  are  quite  distinctly  mentioned 
in  vii,  130  ;  cf.  also  xHii,  49.  The  contest  with  the  magicians  is 
developed  at  length  in  vii,  110  ff.,  x,  80  ff.,  xx,  60  ff.,  xxvi,  36  ff.  In 
xl,  29,  a  man  of  the  family  of  Pharaoh,  a  secret  behever,  appears 
to  advise  against  extreme  measures,  when  Pharaoh  threatens 
to  kill  Moses.  Of  the  source  of  this  it  seems  impossible  to  be 
certain  ;  it  may  simply  be  a  reflection  of  Muhammad's  own 
experience.  As  an  ilhistration  of  his  methods,  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  xi,  99-101,  the  punishment  of  Pharaoh  is  not  that  of 
being  drowned,  but  that  of  becoming  the  leader  of  his  people 
to  the  Fire  on  the  Eesurrection-day  ;  an  adaptation  probably  to 
the  doctrine  which  Muhammad  was,  at  the  time,  concerned  to 
enforce.  Both  forms  of  his  punishment  are  included  in  xxviii, 
40-2  ;  and  probably  the  same  is  meant  in  Ixxix,  25,  where  it  is 
said  that  '  Allah  seized  him  (Pharaoh)  with  the  chastisement 
of  the  last  and  the  first ', 

All  this  might  possibly  be  consistent  with  Muhammad's  having 
been  famihar  with  the  story  and  having  used  it  for  his  immediate 
purposes.  If,  however,  we  examine  the  passages  which  speak  of 
Moses'  early  hfe,  or  the  history  of  the  Children  of  Israel  after 
their  dehverance,  it  becomes  fairly  clear  that  the  story  was 
new  to  him.  Ixxix,  15,  may  not  necessarily  imply  this  ;  but 
in  the  foUowing  verse  we  find  the  call  of  Moses  introduced  as 
having  taken  place  in  the  holy  wadl,  Tuwa.  This  we  find  again 
in  XX,  12,  preceded  by  a  garbled  version  of  the  Burning  Bush. 
That  the  continuation  of  the  story  in  this  surah,  from  at  least 
V.  26  onwards,  belongs  to  a  later  date  appears  from  the  awkward 
way  in  which  other  incidents  from  Moses'  early  hfe  are  brought  in. 
Moses  asks  that  Aaron  be  sent  with  him,  and  the  request  is 
granted,  with  the  reminder  that  he  has  already  been  graciously 
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dealt  with,  in  that  he  was  rescued  from  the  '  sea  '  as  a  child, 
was  delivered  from  the  consequences  of  kilhng  a  man,  and  had 
dwelt  long  years  in  Midian.  This  gives  the  impression  of  a  story 
being  as  it  were  brought  up  to  date,  by  the  introduction  of 
facts  learned  in  the  meantime.  That  xxvii,  7-9,  is  related  to 
XX,  9-12,  an  examination  of  the  phraseology  will  show — in  its 
original  form,  the  former  is  perhaps  earher  than  the  latter — 
but  the  name  Tuwa  is  not  mentioned.  In  the  similarly  related 
passage  xxviii,  29  f.,  the  call  comes  to.Moses  '  from  the  right- 
hand  bank  of  the  wadl,  in  the  blessed  vale  ',  cf.  xix,  53.  Had 
Muhammad  learned  that  the  name  Tuwa  was  a  mistake  ?  The 
version  of  the  story  of  Moses  in  xxvi,  9-68,  omits  his  early  hfe, 
but  that  something  was  known  of  it  is  clear  from  v.  13  where 
he  pleads  that  the  people  of  Pharaoh  have  a  crime  against  him, 
and  vv.  17  ff.,  where  Pharaoh  upbraids  him  with  it  as  an  act  of 
ingratitude  after  his  upbringing  amongst  them.  The  full  story 
is  told  in  xxviii.  Muhammad  now  feels  that  he  has  got  the  story 
correctly,  for  it  begins,  v.  2  :  '  We  recite  to  thee  part  of  the 
story  of  Moses  and  Pharaoh  in  truth,'  and  in  fact  we  do  get 
a  fairly  straight-forward  teUing  of  the  story,  though  even  here 
the  incident  of  the  Burning  Bush  is  told  in  much  the  same 
fashion  as  before,  and  Jacob's  service  for  Leah  and  Rachel  is 
mixed  in  with  Moses'  service  in  Midian. 

The  story  of  the  Children  of  Israel  is  developed  mainly  in 
XX,  82-98  ;  vii,  134r-170,  in  continuation  of  the  story  of  Moses 
and  Pharaoh,  and  in  ii,  44—69,  where  the  interest  is  not  so  much 
in  telling  the  story,  as  in  citing  points  in  it,  first  to  appeal  to 
the  Jews,  and  then  to  press  home  their  unbeHef  and  hard- 
heartedness.  The  version  in  xx  is  short  and  confused.  The 
variation  in  the  rhymes  towards  the  end  shows  that  some 
revision  has  been  made,  but  it  is  not  clear  what  has  happened. 
It  almost  looks  as  if  in  the  first  form  of  it  no  mention  had  been 
made  of  the  Golden  Calf.  Then,  the  setting  up  of  the  calf  is 
attributed  to  as-Samiri,  who  at  the  end  is  dismissed  by  Moses 
with  the  prophecy  that  it  will  be  his  in  life  to  say  '  No  contact '. 
This  seems  to  rest  upon  some  confusion  of  the  Golden  Calf  with 
the  setting  up  of  calf-worship  in  Samaria  by  Jeroboam  (1  Kings, 
xii,  26  ff.),  coupled  with  some  knowledge  of  the  alienation  of 
the  Samaritans  from  the  Jews.     The  part  played  by  Aaron  is 
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not  clear.  He  seems  to  be  exonerated  from  the  calf-worship, 
but  blamed  for  somethinj^  else — that  he  had  not  brought  the 
people  to  the  appointed  rendezvous  ?  In  vii,  we  have  a  much 
fuller  and  better-informed  account  of  the  giving  of  the  Law, 
the  making  of  the  calf  and  Moses'  anger  with  Aaron  for  his 
part  in  it.  That  this  is  later  than  the  account  in  xx  is  clear  ; 
some  of  the  phraseology  is  retained,  but  as-Samirl  has  dis- 
appeared.  The  story  is  carried  further.  We  have  the  choosing 
of  the  seventy  elders,  and  the  bringing  of  water  from  the  rock. 
Then  we  have  the  item  of  the  Israelites  being  told  to  enter 
a  town  and  to  say  'hitta  ',  but  those  of  them  who  did  wrong 
substituted  a  different  word  and  so  incurred  wrath.  No  satis- 
factory  foundation  of  this  has  been  suggested  ;  we  can  only 
surmise  that  it  rests  on  a  confused  recollection  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Children  of  Israel  to  enter  the  Promised  Land.  Then 
comes  an  equally  mysterious  item  ;  the  story  of  the  town  close 
on  the  sea,  to  which  fish  came  on  the  Sabbath  close  to  the  shore. 
Here  again  we  are  left  guessing.  There  is  a  legend  recorded  by 
Marco  Polo  in  connection  with  a  monastery  on  Lake  Van.  whose 
monks  were  miraculously  provided  with  fish  from  the  lake  during 
Lent.  That,  of  course,  is  late,  and  it  is  a  far  cry  from  Lake  Van 
to  the  Hijaz.  Still,  legends  do  survive  and  travel,  and  Muhammad 
may  have  heard  the  story.  At  any  rate,  he  is  not  very  sure  of 
his  ground,  for  he  introduces  this  item  by  :  '  Ask  them  about 
the  town.  .  .  .'  Further,  he  must  have  discovered  that  he  was 
wrong,  for  an  examination  of  the  rhymes  and  composition  of 
the  passage  shows  that  the  characteristic  points  of  the  legend 
have  been  passed  over  in  a  later  revision,  and  the  whole  reduced 
to  a  colourless  charge  of  transgression  in  the  matter  of  the 
Sabbath.  The  attitude  in  these  two  items  of  the  story  is  hostile 
to  the  Jews  and  the  passage  is  therefore  presumably  Medinan ; 
in  fact  there  are  indications  that  this  version  of  the  story  of 
Moses  is  as  a  whole  Medinan,  e.g.  the  references  to  '  causing 
corruption  '  in  vv.  101,  124,  138,  and  the  phrase  '  call  us  in  as 
Moslems  '  in  v.  123. 

"*  Surah  ii  is  by  common  consent  Medinan,  and  we  can  trace  in 
it  Muhammad's  growing  hostility  to  the  Jews.  Here  he  has 
fairly  correctly  got  the  deliverance  from  Pharaoh,  the  passage 
of  the  sea,  the  appointment  with  Moses,  the  worship  of  the  calf, 
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the  cloud,  the  manna,  the  quails,  the  bringing  of  water  from 
the  rock,  the  murmuring  of  the  people  with  regard  to  their  food. 
The  entering  of  the  town  with  the  \\Tong  word  is  retained ; 
but  the  town  close  on  the  sea  has  disappeared,  only  the 
transgression  of  the  Sabbath  remaining,  though  the  retention 
of  the  phrase  '  Be  ye  apes  shnking  away  '  shows  that  the  passage 
of  vii  was  still  in  his  mind.  All  that  he  has  recounted  before, 
but  now  again  he  ventures  on  new  ground,  and  serves  up  a 
confused  account  of  the  red  heifer  ;  Num.  xix,  1-9,  confused 
with  Deut.  xxi,  1-9.  In  the  telHng  of  this  we  can  perhaps 
catch  a  reflection  of  the  difficulty  he  had  in  getting  at  the  story. 
With  this  he  breaks  ofF. 

In  Medina  then  Muhammad  was  still  learning  his  Old  Testament 
history.  Indeed  the  Qur'an  is  quite  frank  about  this.  For  in 
XX,  113,  the  Prophet  is  thus  admonished  :  '  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry 
with  the  Qur'an,  before  the  suggestion  of  it  to  thee  is  finished  ; 
but  say :  "  Oh  my  Lord,  increase  me  in  knowledge."  '  Again 
in  xi,  where  the  story  of  Noah,  which  had  so  often  figured  as 
a  simple  punishment-story,  receives  an  addition  in  the  account 
of  Noah's  son  who  refused  to  enter  the  Ark,  we  find  in  v.  51 
the  comment :  '  That  is  one  of  the  secret  stories  which  We  give 
thee  by  inspiration  ;  thou  didst  not  know  it,  neither  thou  nor 
thy  people,  before  this.' 

With  regard  to  the  legal  elements  in  the  Qur'an,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged  that  they  for  the  most  part  belong  to  Medina,  and  that 
they  were  very  largely  borrowed  from  the  Jews.  That,  of  course, 
does  not  prove  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  Jewish  law  until 
after  he  came  to  Medina.  There  he  was  called  upon  by  his  position 
to  lay  down  laws,  whereas  in  Mecca  his  opportunities  for  doing 
so  were  restricted.  Still,  if  he  had  been  in  close  contact  with 
Judaism,  it  is  a  little  curious  that  he  did  not  show  a  stronger 
tendency  to  regulate  the  hfe  of  his  followers  by  rehgious  law. 
In  particular  he  must  have  reahzed  that  the  question  of  clean 
and  unclean  food  was  of  importance  for  the  rehgion  of  the  People 
of  the  Book  to  whom  he  so  often  referred.  Yet  in  no  Meccan 
passage  does  he  show  any  consciousness  of  this — vi,  114r-120, 
and  xvi,  115-120,  are  to  my  mind  palpably  Medinan.  If  he 
deals  with  food  at  all  it  is  in  opposition  to  heathen  taboos. 
His  attitude,  natural  in  a  native  of  Arabia  where  the  range  of 
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edibles  was  restricted,  was  that  food  was  the  gift  of  Allah,  and 
should  be  enjoyed  with  thankfulness.  It  may  be  noted  that, 
even  when  in  Medina  he  laid  down  certain  restrictions,  he  still 
retained  the  formula  :  '  Eat  of  the  good  things  which  We  have 
provided  for  you  and  show  gratitude.' 

In  Medina  he  must  soon  have  become  aware  of  this  difference 
between  him  and  the  Jews.  Perhaps  his  followers  forced  it 
upon  him.  He  could  not,  however,  follow  Jewish  practice  in 
this  matter.  He  tried  to  find  an  accommodation  :  '  To-day 
the  good  things  are  made  allowable  for  you  ;  the  food  of  those 
who  have  been  given  the  Book  is  allowable  for  you,  and  your 
food  is  allowable  for  them,'  v,  7.  If  the  latter  clause  was  meant 
seriously,  he  must  either  have  been  very  naive,  or  he  was  still 
unconscious  of  the  rehgious  significance  of  Jewish  food-laws. 
Some  of  his  foUowers  must  have  been  impressed  by  these,  for 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  admonish  them  not  to  foUow  them, 
v,  89  f.  ;  ii,  163.  Ultimately  he  laid  down  certain  restrictions 
which  correspond  very  much  to  what  was  laid  down  by  the 
council  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Book  of  Acts.  They  are,  however, 
so  natural  that  they  may  not  have  been  derived  from  the 
Christians,  though  he  certainly  knevv  that  Christian  practice 
was  freer  than  that  of  tlie  Jews,  cf.  iii,  44.  That  he  knew 
the  Jewish  laws  is  evident  from  vi,  147,  which  gives  quite 
a  good  sunmaary  of  them,  derived  we  may  suspect  by  oral 
information  from  some  practical  formula  in  use  among  the 
Jews. 

It  was  probably  in  this  way  that  he  obtained  information  as 
to  Jewish  laws.  In  the  beginning  of  his  residence  in  Medina 
it  was  no  doubt  easy  for  him  to  obtain  instruction,  for  the  Jews 
would  not  be  averse  to  coaching  one  who  was  disposed  to  adopt 
their  law  and  regulate  the  life  of  his  foUowers  according  to  it. 
We  need  not  therefore  be  surprised  at  the  accuracy  of  his  know- 
ledge,  e.g.  of  the  forbidden  degrees  of  kinship  in  marriage,  as 
evidenced  in  iv,  27,  where  he  is  still  instructing  his  followers 
in  the  customs  of  '  those  who  were  before  them ',  v.  31.  In 
fact  he  sometimes  seems  to  imply  a  closer  accjuaintance  with 
Scripture  than  mere  knowledge  of  Jewish  custom.  The  use  of 
kutiha  'alaikum  in  introducing  a  law,  ii,  173,  176,  179,  212,  may 
be  a  mere  formula,  though  it  is  not  used  before  deliverances 
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regarding  new  moons,  sacred  months,  pilgrimage,  etc,  where 
Jewish  law  is  not  in  question.  Once  or  twice  he  makes  it  clear, 
however,  that  he  definitely  knew  a  statement  to  be  in  Scripture  ; 
V,  49,  '  Therein  (in  the  Torah)  have  We  prescribed  for  them 
"  a  life  for  a  hfe  "  "  ;  xxi,  105,  '  We  wrote  in  the  Psalms  "  My 
righteous  servants  shall  inherit  the  earth  "  '  ;  xiv,  29,  '  Seest 
thou  not  how  Allah  hath  coined  a  parable '  followed  by  a  kind 
of  paraphrase  of  Psahn  i ;  cf.  also  xvi,  53.  It  is  perhaps  in  this 
sense  that  we  should  interpret  the  rather  difficult  verse,  iii,  16, 
'  Allah  hath  testified  that  there  is  no  god  but  He  ',  as  giving  the 
gist  of  the  Jewish  shema\  Deut.  vi,  4  ff. 

The  commentators  several  times  give  as  the  '  occasion  '  of 
verses,  that  Muhammad  had  been  in  a  Jewish  synagogue,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  he  had  been,  whether  on  the  occasions 
stated  or  not.  He  did  pick  tip  some  Hebrew  phrases,  cf.  ii,  98  ; 
iv,  48.  In  the  latter  verse  he  accuses  the  Jews  of  saying  '  Hear  ', 
and  then  mumbhng  something  not  intelhgible  ;  and,  as  in  ii,  87, 
of  saying  :  '  We  hear  and  rebel.'  This  latter  is  what  the  Hebrew 
phrase  shdmaym  we'dsmu,  Deut.  v,  27,  may  have  sounded  like 
to  an  Arab,  and  may  have  been  an  honest  mistake,  though  he 
made  mahcious  use  of  it.  He  knew  at  least  what  the  phrase 
ought  to  have  meant ;  cf.  ii,  285  ;  v,  10.  In  any  case,  it  looks 
as  if  he  had  actually  heard  this  and  the  shema'  in  a  synagogue 
service.  From  vi,  91,  where,  speaking  of  the  Book  of  Moses,  he 
says  :  '  Ye  make  it  parchments  which  ye  show  while  concealing 
much,'  it  would  almost  appear  that  he  had  been  ahowed  to  see 
a  roll  of  the  Law. 

This  closer  acquaintance  with  the  Book  of  Moses  had  important 
consequences.  For  one  thing  he  discovered  that  the  Jewish  food- 
restrictions  did  not  hold  before  the  time  of  Moses,  except  that 
Israel  had  imposed  a  certain  restriction  on  himself,  iii,  87. 
This  latter  point,  probably  based  on  Gen.  xxxii,  32,  is  not, 
one  would  think,  a  piece  of  information  which  would  be  obtained 
by  any  casual  inquirer  into  Jewish  customs,  and  that  he  was 
sure  that  it  was  actuaUy  written  in  the  Law  is  shown  by  his 
demand  that  the  Torah  shoukl  be  brought  and  read,  if  the  fact 
is  doubted.  This  opened  the  way  for  the  explanation  that  the 
Jewish  food-laws,  which  seemed  to  him  so  unreasonable,  and 
which  had  probably  caused  him  some  difficulty  with  his  own 
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followers,  had  been  imposed  on  the  Jews  for  their  unbeHef  and 
disobedience. 

Even  more  important  was  the  discovery  of  Abraham's  con- 
nection  with  the  Arabs  through  Ishmael,  and  of  his  priority 
to  Moses  in  time.  This  discovery  came  to  him  at  a  convenient 
time,  for  he  had  been  feehng  that  his  rehance  on  the  religion 
of  the  People  of  the  Book  had  been  a  mistake.  Neither  the 
Jews  nor  the  Christians  would  accept  him,  and  each  held  that 
outside  their  rehgion  there  was  no  salvation.  But  if  Abraham 
was  prior  to  both  Moses  and  Jesus,  he  could  have  been  neither 
a  Jew  nor  a  Christian  ;  yet  all  achnitted  that  he  had  been  favoured 
of  God.  There  was  therefore  no  reason  why  the  favour  of  God 
should  not  be  extended  to  himself  and  his  followers  as  an 
independent  body.  And,  if  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  had 
corrupted  their  rehgion  after  the  revelation  had  come  to  them, 
as  their  differences  from  each  other,  and  from  what  he  felt  had 
come  to  himself  from  a  mysterious  divine  source,  seemed  to 
him  to  show,  was  there  any  reason  why  the  other  rehgion  which 
he  saw  around  him,  the  rehgion  of  the  Arabs  (who  in  Ajamaic 
were  kan^phe,  heathen)  should  not  be  the  corruption  of  an 
originally  pure  rehgion,  founded  no  doubt  by  Abraham  their 
ancestor,  who  must  have  been  a  hanif,  though  no  idolater  ? 
So  he  swung  over  from  the  rehgion  of  the  People  of  the  Book 
to  the  rehgion  of  Abraham,  the  rehgion  of  his  own  people,  the 
Arabs,  which  it  was  now  his  mission  to  renew  and  purify.  We 
know  fairly  accurately  the  time  at  which  this  turning-point  in 
Muhammads  career  fell.  It  was  marked  by  the  change  of  tlie 
direction  of  prayer  from  Jerusalem  to  Mecca,  which  took  place 
some  fifteen  months  after  his  removal  to  Medina.  Was  it  the 
result  of  new  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  of  political 
genius  applied  to  a  difficult  situation  which  had  arisen  ?  I  think 
it  was  both. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  he  should  have  known  all  along 
that  Abraham  had  preceded  Moses,  and  have  only  used  this 
knowledge  now  when  it  suited  his  purposes.  For  one  thing,  he 
was  evidently  much  embarrassed  by  the  attitude  of  the  People 
of  the  Book,  and  his  diflferences  with  them.  He  had  not  con- 
templated  setting  up  an  entirely  new  religion,  and  needed  some- 
thing  to  fall  back  upon.    The  rather  cryptic  passage,  xxviii,  85, 
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shows  him  in  that  mood.  He  had  to  feel  about  for  this  foothold 
before  the  religion  of  Abraham  presented  itself  to  him.  He 
sought  it  in  the  '  guidance  of  Allah  ',  in  Islam  or  surrender 
to  Allah  as  a  sort  of  common  denominator  of  all  religion,  in 
a  general  acceptance  of  what  had  been  revealed  to  all  the  prophets, 
cf.  ii,  130.  That  this  information  was  new  to  him  is  confirmed 
by  the  way  in  which  he  charges  the  Jews  with  conceaHng 
Scripture.  This  charge  is  associated  with  food-laws  in  ii,  169, 
with  Abraham  in  iii,  64,  and  is  repeated  in  various  other  passages, 
e.g.  ii,  134,  154.  We  may  suspect  that  he  resented  the  knowledge 
of  these  facts  having  been  withheld  from  him  so  long. 

In  general,  however,  he  seems  not  to  have  had  direct  knowledge 
of  what  was  in  the  Old  Testament.  When  he  began  to  make 
hostile  use  of  his  information  the  Jews  would  naturally  cease  to 
facilitate  his  access  to  their  Scriptures.  This  situation  is  reflected 
in  ii,  71,  where  certain  Jews  are  represented  as  being  rebuked 
by  others  for  teUing  Muhanmiad's  followers  what  had  been 
revealed  to  them.  Some  Jews  may  have  beheved,  or  pretended 
to  beHeve,  in  him ;  but  it  is  unHkely  that  he  ever  made  much 
impression  on  the  Jewish  leaders.  They  seem  to  have  been 
consistently  hostile.  He  refers  to  them  as  '  satans  ',  ii,  13. 
Further,  as  Torrey  suggests,  he  would  naturaHy  not  wish  to  be 
too  open  in  his  quest  for  the  material  of  his  stories  and  laws. 
Thus  his  information  would,  on  the  whole,  come  to  him  by 
rather  devious  channels.  It  is  perhaps  from  this  angle  that  we 
shoukl  interpret  the  cryptic  declaration  which  occurs  several 
times  :  '  That  is  one  of  the  stories  of  the  unseen  (or  secret  stories) 
which  We  give  thee  by  inspiration  '  ;  xi,  57  ;  xii,  103,  cf.  iii,  39  ; 
xxviii,  44  ff.  The  latter  passage  is  instructive  for  the  sense  of 
these  declarations.  The  story  of  Moses  which  precedes  has 
apparent  alternatives  here  and  there,  which  may  have  been 
used  at  different  times  when  the  story  was  repeated  ;  cf.  end  of 
V.  14,  V.  15,  V.  16  (three  versions  of  what  Moses  said  when  he 
kiUed  the  Egyptian),  vv.  40,  41,  42  (three  versions  of  the  fate 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts).  So  at  the  end  we  have  at  least  two 
forms  of  the  assurance,  vv.  44  f.  and  v.  46  ;  v.  43  may  have 
been  another  in  ditferent  form.  Vv.  44  f.  seem  to  ascribe  his 
knowledge  of  the  story  to  a  long  tradition  which  had  been 
conveyed  to  him ;    he  had  not  been  in  Midian  at  the  time,  but 
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generations  had  sprung  up  who  hved  long  ages.  V.  46  says  that 
he  had  not  been  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  when  Moses  was 
called,  but  it  had  conie  as  a  mercy  from  his  Lord.  From  this 
latter  it  is  an  easy  step  to  the  claim  that  a  story  had  come  to 
him  by  direct  inspiration,  as  in  iii,  39  ;  xi,  57  ;  and  xii,  103. 
But  the  claim  could  hardly  have  been  made  if  he  had  '  studied  ', 
vi,  105,  all  too  openly  under  Jewish  teachers. 

There  is  some,  though  perhaps  not  a  great  deal,  of  evidence 
that  the  closer  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament  which  he 
acquired  in  the  first  year  or  so  of  his  residence  in  Medina,  enabled 
him  to  be  a  httle  more  discriminating  in  the  material  he  accepted 
for  his  Qur'an.  We  have  seen  how  he  discarded  as-Samirl,  and 
the  town  close  on  the  sea.  It  is  probable,  though  not  quite 
certain,  that  the  story  of  Noah's  son  who  did  not  enter  the 
Ark  was  discarded  in  favour  of  a  colourless  narrative  which 
might  pass  for  a  reference  to  Ham's  misconduct.  Whether 
the  cryptic  verse,  xviii,  8,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  hint  that  the 
story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  is  not  Bibhcal,  may  be  left 
doubtful. 

More  important  was  the  reaUzation  that  the  Jewish  Law  was 
not  wholly  Scriptural.  In  ix,  30,  it  is  stated  that  the  Jews  say 
that  Uzair  (Ezra)  is  the  son  of  God,  and  the  passage  goes  on  to 
accuse  them  of  taking  their  scholars  as  lords  apart  from  Allah. 
It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  take  a  proclamation  issued  before 
the  start  of  an  expedition  too  literally.  But  there  must  have  been 
some  basis  for  the  charge.  Now,  in  his  comment  on  iii,  57,  Baidawl 
cites  a  tradition  that  when  ix,  31,  was  revealed,  'Adiy  b.  Hatim 
said  to  the  Prophet :  '  We  did  not  worship  them.'  He  asked  : 
'  Did  they  not  permit  and  forbid,  and  ye  accepted  what  they 
said  ?  '  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  replied  :  '  That 
is  it.'  Whatever  be  the  truth  of  this  story,  it  gives,  I  think,  the 
explanation  of  the  charge.  Muhammad  frequently  insisted  that 
religious  practices  should  have  divine  authority,  iii,  144  ;  x,  60, 
etc,  and  to  lay  down  such  laws  was  in  itself  a  claim  to  have 
divine  authority  for  them.  There  are  other  passages  which  are 
to  be  interpreted  from  that  point  of  view.  iii,  72  ff.,  must, 
because  of  the  mention  of  rabbis  in  73,  refer  to  the  Jews,  and 
most  naturally  explain  themselves  if  taken  as  implying  that  the 
Jews  mixed  up  their  oral  law,  which  they  ascribed  to  Moses,  with 
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what  was  actually  in  the  Torah,  the  Book  revealed  to  Moses. 
ii,  73,  which  occurs  in  a  coiUext  denouncing  the  Jews,  most 
naturally  means  that  some  of  them  not  knowing  any  better  are 
excusable,  but  '  those  who  write  the  Book  with  their  hands  ', 
i.e.  thcir  scholars  and  rabbis,  are  responsible  for  representing 
things  to  be  from  Allah  which  are  not  really  so.  That  impHes 
a  knowledge  that  the  Jews  accepted  as  law  what  was  not  in  the 
Torali.  The  passage  ii,  95-7,  is  an  enigma.  Here  '  a  part  of 
those  to  whom  the  Book  has  been  given ',  Jews,  are  accused  of 
casting  the  Book  of  Allah  behind  their  backs,  and  following 
what  the  satans  used  to  recite  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  and 
what  had  been  sent  down  to  the  two  angels  in  Babel,  Harut, 
and  Marut.  Remembering  that  the  Qur'an  refers  to  the  Jewish 
leaders  as  '  satans  ',  this  suggests  the  Rabbinic  Law.  Did  the 
mention  of  Babel  perhaps  arise  out  of  some  reference  to  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  which  had  come  to  his  ears  ?  The  whole 
passage  is  obscure  and  based  on  misapprehensions.  But 
Muhammad  discovered  that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  V.  97 
joins  quite  well  to  v.  95,  and  as  it  repeats  the  rhyme-phrase  of 
96,  it  was  evidently  designed  to  replace  that  verse,  and  thus  get 
rid  of  the  whole  jumble  of  confusion,  leaving  only  the  charge  of 
casting  the  Book  of  Allah  behind  their  backs.  In  any  case, 
the  passage  implies  that  the  Jews  followed  laws  which  were  not 
in  the  Torah. 

To  sum  up,  Muhammad  seems  to  have  known  practically 
nothing  of  the  Okl  Testament  to  begin  with.  In  Mecca,  he 
acquired  and  used  for  his  own  purposes  some  stories  pf  Old 
Testament  personaHties.  To  begin  with,  his  knowledge  probably 
came  from  Christian  sources,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  Meccan 
period  he  was  tapping  Jewish  sources.  He  had  still  no  direct 
knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  that  his  reproduction  of 
what  he  assumed  to  be  in  '  the  Book  '  was  often  mixed  with 
extra-Bibhcal  material.  After  the  Hijra  his  knowledge  of  Jewish 
matters  increased  rapidly,  and  he  came  to  have  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  Torah,  and  was  able  to  exercise  some 
discrimination,  and  correct  some  of  his  misconceptions.  Later, 
having  broken  both  with  the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  corrupted  their  Scriptures, 
he  seems  to  have  lost  interest,  and  did  not  add  much  to  the 
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material  which  he  had  acquired,  mainly  just  before  and  just 
after  the  Hijra. 

If  now  we  ask  what  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  referred  to 
in  the  Qur'an,  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  the 
bulk  of  the  material  comes  from  the  Books  of  Mosss.  Most  of 
the  outstanding  narratives  of  these  books  are  reproduced  or 
referred  to  in  some  way.  The  most  notable  omissions  are  the 
story  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  and  the  stories  of  Tsaac  and  Jacob — 
another  indication  that  he  knew  httle  of  the  BibHcal  Abraham 
till  after  the  Hijra.  Some  of  the  legal  portions  of  the  Books  of 
Moses  he  may  also  have  known,  but  his  legislative  borrowings 
were  probably  based  on  knowledge  of  Jewish  custom  rather  than 
upon  reports  of  what  was  in  the  Torah.  Once  or  twice  we  have 
the  feehng  that  the  Decalogue  is  being  imitated,  but  it  is  never 
clear  that  he  knew  even  the  hst  of  the  commandments,  let  alone 
their  text. 

Of  the  historical  books  his  knowledge  is  limited.  He  had 
probably  heard  something  of  the  story  of  Gideon,  for  he  mixes 
the  incident  of  the  testing  of  his  followers  by  drinking  at  the 
water,  into  the  story  of  Samuel,  Saul,  David,  and  GoHath,  of 
which  he  ^ives  a  confused  version  in  ii,  247-252.  David  and 
Solomon  are  mentioned  fairly  often,  but  with  Httle  Bibhcal 
detail ;  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  Nathan's  parable,  xxxviii,  22  ff. 
The  story  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  xxvii,  16  ff.,  is 
in  such  a  form  as  to  make  it  doubtful  if  he  had  ever  heard  the 
Bibhcal  account.  He  may  have  heard  one  or  two  stories  con- 
nected  with  EUjah  and  EUsha. 

He  knows  of  course  that  David  wrote  the  Psahns,  and  there 
are  quite  a  few  echoes  of  phrases  from  the  Psalms.  Of  Proverbs 
there  is  scarcely  an  echo,  unless  we  can  identify  Luqman  with 
Solomon,  when  Luqman  addressing  his  son  may  be  an  echo 
of  the  beginning  of  that  book.  Of  Job,  he  gives  no  more  than 
the  barest  outline  of  the  framework  story.  Of  Jonah,  he  gives 
quite  a  neat  summary,  xxxviii,  139-148.  Haman,  whom  he 
associates  with  Pharaoh,  may  perhaps  be  a  recollection  from 
the  story  of  Esther. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  Qur'an  makes  no  reference 
to  any  of  the  great  writing  prophets  of  Israel.  ii,  261,  may, 
though  doubtfully,  contain  a  •  reminiscence  of  EzekieFs  vision 
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of  the  valley  of  dry  bones.  Beyond  that  there  are  a  few  phrases 
whieh  remind  us  of  words  of  the  prophets,  but  which  are  probably 
used  without  any  awareness  of  their  ultimate  source.  Otherwise 
the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  left  no  impress 
on  the  Qur'an  ;  there  is  no  mention  even  of  the  names  of  their 
authors.  That  the  omission  was  dehberate  on  Muhammad's 
part,  and  was  significant  for  his  theory  of  prophecy,  as  Tor 
Andrae  suggests  {Mohammad,  the  Man  and  his  Faith,  p.  137), 
is  improbable.  The  explanation,  to  my  mind,  is  very  much 
simpler  :  he  did  not  know  about  them.  We  have  seen  him 
groping  his  way,  even  in  Medina,  to  a  very  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament.  At  the  best  his  know- 
ledge  is  that  of  the  inquirer  who  got  little  help  from  scholars 
or  rabbis,  but  had  to  depend  on  the  memories  of  laymen. 
Unfortunately  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have 
never  been  popular  reading,  and  the  ordinary  Jew  knows  as 
little  about  them  as  the  ordinary  Christian.  Even  to-day  the 
average  layman  might  perhaps  know  the  names  of  the  great 
prophets,  but  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  give  any  account  of 
them.  We  need  not  wonder  then  that  even  the  names  escaped 
the  notice  of  this  Arabian  inquirer  of  the  seventh  century. 


A    CHRISTIAN    PALESTINIAN    SYRIAC    HOROLOGION 
By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Black,  Ph.D.,D.Litt. 

Two  years  before  the  war  I  was  asked  by  Professor  Paul 
Kahle,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Semitic  languages  in  Bonn,  and 
now  in  Oxford,  to  edit  a  Palestinian  Syriac  Horologion,  which 
he  had  himself  acquired  in  Cairo  in  1906  for  the  Berlin  State 
Library,  where  the  MS.  is  now  catalogued  as  Ms.  Or.  Oct. 
1019. 

Professor  Kahle  very  kindly  put  an  excellent  photostat 
facsimile  of  the  MS.  at  my  disposal.  He  himself  at  one  time  copied 
the  text  by  hand  and  this  valuable  transcript  is  also,  by  his 
kind  permission,  at  present  in  my  custody.  For  some  time 
this  copy  was  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Anton  Baumstark,  editor 
of  the  Oriens  Christianus  and  an  authority  on  Eastern  Hturgies, 
and  a  beginning  was  made  with  the  work  of  tracing  the  services 
of  the  Palestinian  Syriac  Horologion  to  their  sources  in  the  Greek 
rite. 

I  am  indebted  to  both  these  scholars  for  the  generous  way  in 
which  they  have  allowed  me  the  use  of  their  own  preliminary 
work.  To  Professor  Kahle  I  am  especially  grateful  for  entrusting 
me  with  the  task  of  preparing  the  edition  of  this  important  text 
as  also  for  invaluable  guidance  in  dealing  with  its  difficulties. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  pubhsh  a  complete  edition 
of  the  text  after  the  war.  Meantime,  the  purpose  of  this  article 
is  to  draw  attention  in  a  more  general  way  to  the  MS.  and  to 
give  some  impression  of  its  contents  and  vahie. 

The  MS.  was  obtained  by  Professor  Kahle  from  a  Syrian  dealer. 
Where  it  came  from  originally  is  not  known,  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  once  belonged  to  the  Library  of  the  Convent 
of  St.  Catharine  on  Mount  Sinai  from  which  so  many  similar 
MSS.  have  come. 
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During  the  negotiations  for  its  purchase,  while  the  MS.  lay 
temporarily  in  Professor  Kahle's  house  in  Cairo,  the  Syrian 
appeared  one  day  with  two  Enghsh  ladies  who  were  anxious  to 
see  it.  They  were  the  well  known  Cambridge  twin  sisters, 
Mrs.  Agnes  S.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Margaret  D.  Gibson,  who  acquired 
and  edited  so  many  Palestinian  Syriac  texts.  No  doubt  the  dealer 
hoped  that  with  the  introduction  of  competition  he  might  be 
able  to  raise  his  price,  but  both  parties  interested  were  already 
well  known  to  each  other  and  neither  had  any  intention  of  bidding 
against  the  other.  The  MS.  was  bought  for  the  Berhn  Royal 
Library,  now  the  Prussian  State  Library,  for  1,350  Gold 
Marks. 

The  MS.  is  of  paper  and  the  script  is  late  Palestinian  Syriac. 
Fohos  measure  some  4^  in.  by  6  in.,  with  13  to  15  lines  to  the 
page,  and  are  written  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  The  quires,  of 
which  there  are  24,  with  an  average  of  eight  fohos  each,  are 
indicated  in  the  usual  way  by  a  letter  of  the  Syriac  alphabet 
at  the  foot  of  the  last  leaf  of  each  quire.  The  last  letter  is  Shin, 
completing  24  quires.  There  are  five  more  fohos,  the  last  blank, 
but  there  is  no  letter  Tau.  The  omission  may  be  an  oversight 
or  the  copyist  may  have  found  that  he  had  not  sufficient  material 
for  a  complete  quire  :  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  probably 
intended  to  be  used.  The  difficulty  of  getting  24  or  25  quires 
into  the  Syriac  alphabet  is  overcome  by  the  use  of  the  final  as 
well  as  the  medial  forms  of  Kaph  and  Nun  and  of  Pe  Inversum 
as  well  as  Pe. 

At  the  end  of  the  MS.  there  are  two  colophons  in  Karshuni 
(Arabic  in  Syriac  characters),  both  from  the  same  hand,  giving 
the  date,  a.d.  1187,  and  the  name  of  the  scribe,  the  Priest 
Habaniah  or  Pheme  (Euphemios,  his  Greek  name)  ;  the  date  is 
given  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Byzantine  era,  a.m.  6696  ; 
there  is  the  usual  invocation  of  divine  mercy  and  a  prayer  for 
pardon  '  in  (tlie  case  of)  error,  by  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin 
and  of  all  the  saints  '. 

The  first  and  shorter  colophon  is  separated  from  the  second  by 
a  hst  of  the  days  in  the  next  fifteen  years  when  Easter  and 
al-Harum  fall ;  in  Christian  Arabic  al-Harum  means  usually 
'  excommunication  '.    A  similar  appendix  but  with  the  dates  of 
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the  Paschalion  only  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  modern  Greek 
Horologion. 

The  text  throughout  is  clear  and  easily  read  except  for  an 
occasional  faded  margin  and  in  several  places  in  the  quire  marked 
Nun,  unfortunately  in  the  prayer  froin  Is.  xxxviii,  9  f.  One 
portion  of  the  text,  containing  Psahn  cxhii,  8-12,  and  Exod.  xv, 
1-5,  is  wanting  in  the  MS.,  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  parchment 
leaf,  the  text  of  which  was  pubhshed  in  1902  by  Dr.  Friedrich 
Schulthess,  the  German  expert  in  Palestinian  Syriac  ^ : 
Schulthess's  fragment  contains  exactly  the  missing  verses  of  the 
Horologion  and  Professor  Kahle  was  able  to  insert  them  in  his 
written  copy. 

The  verses  of  the  Psalm  are  on  the  reverse  of  the  leaf  and  those 
from  Exodus  on  the  obverse,  so  that  the  missing  portion  of  the 
Horologion  corresponds  to  a  single  foho  exactly.  There  is, 
however,  no  page  missing  from  the  BerUn  MS.,  and  even  if  there 
were,  it  could  not  be  the  Schulthess  foho,  for  the  latter  is  of 
parchment  and  the  Berhn  Horologion  is  written  on  paper.  Some 
connection,  however,  obviously  exists  between  the  MS.  and  the 
leaf  edited  by  Schulthess.  The  most  hkely  explanation  is  that 
the  BerHn  MS.  was  copied  from  a  parchment  Horologion  from 
which  the  Schulthess  leaf  had  either  been  removed  or  lost.  If 
this  is  so,  then  the  date  of  the  leaf  must  be  earher  than  the  date 
of  the  copy,  a.d.  1187  :  from  the  writing  Schulthess  conjectured 
a  date  in  the  twelfth  century. 

This  leaf  of  parchment  is  now  in  the  Mingana  collection  of 
Oriental  MSS.  in  the  Selly  Oak  Colleges,  Birmingham,  catalogued 
as  Mingana  Syriac  660.  Dr.  H.  L.  Gottschalk,  Curator  of  the 
collection,  very  kindly  allowed  me,  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to 
Birniingham  in  1938,  to  examine  some  Syriac  parchment  leaves, 
and  one  of  them  has  proved  to  be  the  leaf  published  by 
Schulthess.2 

The  MS.  presents  us  with  a  complete  Malkite  Horologion,  a 
translation  of  the  Horologion  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  into 

1  Z.D.M.G.  Band  56,  p.  249  f. 

2  Owing  to  the  war  I  have  not  had  access  to  the  leaf  since  I  noted  its  contents, 
but  the  notice  in  Dr.  Mingana's  catalogue  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  its  identity 
with  the  Schulthess  fragment :  it  tallies  exactly  in  size,  description,  and 
contents. 
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Palestinian  Syriac,  the  dialect  of  Aramaic  employed  in  their 
Scriptures  and  hturgy  by  the  Malkites  (SaCTtAt/cot),  believed 
to  be  the  only  branch  of  Syrian  Christianity  which  fully  embraced 
the  dogmatic  formula  of  Chalcedon.  The  present  form  of  the 
Greek  rite  is  to  be  found  in  any  edition  of  the  Horologion  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.^ 

The  Malkite  Book  ofHours  (called  in  the  MS.  simply  The  Hours) 
follows  the  Greek  Horologion  for  the  most  part  faithfully.  The 
Hours  for  the  Night  and  the  Day  are,  in  order  and  as  they  are 
described  in  the  MS.  :  the  Prayer  of  the  Dawn  (the  "Opdpos  or 
Lauds),  Prayer  of  the  First  Hour  (Prime),  Mesorion  ^  of  the  First 
Hour,  Prayer  of  the  Third  Hour  (Terce),  Mesorion  of  the  Third 
Hour,  Prayer  of  tJie  Sixth  Hour  (Sext),  Mesorion  of  the  Sixth 
Hour,  Prayer  of  the  Beatitudes  C AKo\ov6ia  rcov  TvTnKoyv), 
Prayer  of  the  Ninth  Hour  (None),  Mesorion  of  the  Ninth  Hour, 
'EaTrepivos  (Vespers),  the  Prayer  of  Sleep  (the  ^ATToSeLTrvov 
or  Comphne),  Prayer  of  Midnight  (the  MecrovvKrtKov  or 
Nocturns). 

The  Greek  Office  of  the  Hours  consists  essentially  of  Psalm- 
singing,  and  of  some  forty-five  different  Psalms  (excluding  the 
Psalms  for  Feast-days,  the  Saturday  and  the  Sunday  which  are 
not  in  the  MS.),  five  only  are  not  found  translated  in  full  in  the 
Palestinian  Syriac  text ;  Psalms  which  appear  more  than  once, 
e.g.  ciii,  cxhii,  are  generally  written  out  again  in  full.  In  addition, 
all  *the  Byzantine  Odes,  hymns  or  prayers  from  other  parts  of 
Scripture,  are  represented  with  the  one  exception  of  the  Song  of 
Moses  in  Deut.  xxxii. 

After  the  service  of  Nocturns  there  are  two  sections,  the  first 
in  Palestinian  Syriac,  #he  second  in  Karshuni,  giving  the 
appropriate  troparia  or  hymns  to  be  sung  at  Nocturns  on  the 
Saturday  and  the  Sunday.  Thereafter,  in  a  long  appendix  of 
nearly  sixty  folios,  there  are  over  200  hymns  which  properly 
belong  to  the  service-book  of  the  Greek  Church  known  as  the 
Parahletike.  They  are  all  short  hymns,  each  of  some  four  to  eight 
strophes,  called  MaKapiapLoi,  and  designed  to  be  sung  each 
day  after  the  Peatitudes  in  the  service  called  the  Prayer  of  the 
Beatitudes.     Tliey  are  arranged  in  a  cycle  of  eight  weeks,  the 

'  I  have  used  the  latest  edition,  that  of  Athens,  1930. 

*  A  short  additional  service  to  be  said  between  the  main  Hours  on  fast  days. 
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appropriate  hymns  for  each  week  to  be  simg  in  one  of  the  eight 
Modes  of  the  Byzantine  plain  chant.  This  collection  of  hymns 
forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  portions  of  the 
Malkite  service-book  ;  a  great  many  of  the  hynms  do  not  occur 
in  the  Greek  Parakletike  at  all  and  many  others  differ  con- 
siderably  both  in  form  and  content  from  the  corresponding  Greek 
hymns. 

The  only  difference  in  the  order  of  the  services  from  the  Greek 
Horologion  is  that  the  Malkite  service-book  begins  with  the 
Orthros  :  the  Greek  service-book  begins  with  the  Mesonuktikon. 
In  addition  to  the  Nocturns  for  ordinary  days,  the  Greek  book 
includes  Nocturns  for  the  Saturday  and  the  Sunday,  and  there 
are  other  special  services  for  Feast-days.  None  of  these  appears 
in  the  Malkite  book  :  the  troparia  or  hymns  for  the  Saturday 
and  the  Sunday  are  the  only  additions  to  the  ordinary  service 
of  Nocturns  ;  it  may  be  that  there  were  no  special  Psalms  sung 
at  Nocturns  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  by  the  Malkites.  Nor  are 
there  any  special  services  for  Feast-days.  The  Greek  Horologion, 
however,  does  not  contain  the  Ma/capicr/xot ;  for  these  special 
h^rmns  for  the  service  of  the  Beatitudes  we  have  to  consult  the 
Parakletike. 

In  the  individual  services  of  the  Malkite  book  there  are  two 
important  structural  differences  only  from  the  present  Greek 
office,  in  the  Orthros  and  the  Mesonuktikon.^ 

The  first  Psalms  of  the  Greek  Orthros  are  xx  and  xxi;  they  are 
followed  by  the  Hexapsalmos  (iii,  xxxviii,  Ixiii,  Ixxxviii,  ciii, 
cxUii)  and  the  Nine  Odes  (Exod.  xv,  1-19  ;  Deut.  xxxii,  1-43  ; 
1  Sam.  ii,  1-10  ;  Hab.  iii,  1-16  ;  Is.  xxvi,  9-20  ;  Jon.  ii,  3-10 ; 
Dan.  iii,  52  f.  ;  the  Magnijicat,  Lk.  i,  46  f.  ;  and  the  Benedictus, 
Lk.  i,  68  f.)  :  the  second  Ode,  the  Song  of  Moses  in  Deut.  xxxii, 
is  to  be  said  during  Lent  only. 

The  Malkite  Orthros  omits  the  opening  Psalms  and  does  not 
contain  the  second  Song  of  Moses  from  Deut.  xxxii.  But  the  com- 
plete  Hexapsalmos  and  the  rest  of  the  Odes  are  there  in  their 
present  order  in  the  Greek  service.  Apart  from  the  BibHcal 
Odes  there  are  no  other  hymns  in  the  Malkite  Orthros  :    in  the 


^  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  compare  the  services  with  any  other  Eastem 
eervice-book. 
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Greek  office  there  are  hyinns  to  be  sung  between  the  opening 
Psalnis  and  the  Hexapsalmos  and  between  the  Hempsalmos  and 
the  Odes. 

The  divergences  from  the  Greek  rite  in  the  Mesonuktikon  are 
more  interesting.  After  a  prayer  of  invocation,  the  Trisagion 
and  call  to  worship,  the  Greek  service  opens  with  the  Fifty-first 
Psalm  foUowed  by  the  main  Psakn  for  the  service,  known  from 
its  opening  words  as  the  "Aixco/jlos,  our  Psalm  cxix.  Thereafter 
follow,  in  order,  the  Creed,  a  nmiiber  of  well-known  Byzantine 
hymns  and  prayers  (including  a  prayer  of  St.  Basil  the  Great), 
Psalms  cxxi  and  cxxxiv,  and  conchiding  with  appropriate  hymns 
and  prayers  including  a  prayer  of  intercession. 

In  the  Malkite  office  the  "Aixcofios  follows  directly  on  the 
Trisagion  and  call  to  worship  (there  is  no  prayer  of  invocation). 
Then  come  six  troparia  or  h}Tiins  of  which  the  first  only  occurs 
in  the  Greek  Horologion  in  the  hymns  to  be  sung  after  the  Creed  ; 
a  second  is  to  be  found  in  Comphne  but  the  remaining  four  are 
unknown.  Psalm  li,  the  Creed,  and  Gloria  in  Excelsis  come  next, 
and,  in  place  of  Psalms  cxxi  and  cxxxiv  and  before  the  closing 
prayers  (which  do  not  include .  St.  BasiFs  or  an  intercessory 
prayer),  is  the  Prayer  of  King  Hezekiah  from  Is.  xxxviii.  The 
concluding  prayer  of  the  service  is  unknown. 

Much  more  frequent  use  of  the  Penitential  Psahn  H  is  made  in 
the  Malkite  services  ;  it  is  not  only  the  first  set  Psalm  in  Nocturns, 
but  occurs  in  all  the  Mesoria  and  also  in  Terce  and  CompKne  ; 
in  the  Greek  office  it  is  to  be  said  in  Nocturns  and  Terce  only 
and  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  Mesoria.  The  Psahn  generally 
follows  the  Psalm  third  in  order  in  the  service.  Like  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Creed,  the  Fifty-first  Psahn  appears  to  have  been 
so  well  known  that  it  did  not  require  to  be  written  out  in  full ; 
even  in  the  service  for  Nocturns,  where  it  is  one  of  the  appointed 
Psahns,  it  is  indicated  by  number  only ;  we  do  not  possess  the 
Psalm  (or  the  Creed)  in  Palestinian  Syriac. 

In  the  service  of  Comphne,  the  Canticle  based  on  Isaiah  viii,  9  f., 
and  ix,  2  f.,  appears  in  a  longer  form  than  in  the  Greek 
Horologion,  but  apart  from  the  recurring  '  God  is  with  us  '  and 
the  closing  verse  '  Let  the  nations  know  and  be  overcome ' 
(Is.  viii,  9),  the  additicn  does  not  come  froni  the  Bibhcal  text 
and  is  separated  from  the   latter  by  a  gloria  (Sd^a).      This 
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Malkite  expansion  of  the  canticle  reads  (the  refrain  '  God  is 
with  us  '  is  said  after  each  line)  : — 

In  the  morning  and  the  evening, 
From  ihe  Evil  One  and  his  powers, 
Preserve  us,  0  God  ;  from  the  evil  way, 
Preserve  us,  0  God  ;  from  bitter  death, 
Preserve  us,  0  God ;  from  the  evil  man, 
Preserve  us,  0  God  ;  from  the  snare{s)  of  Satan, 
Preserve  us,  0  God  ;  from  the  snare{s)  of  the  Devil, 
Preserve  us,  0  God,  by  day  atid  by  night ; 
Let  the  nations  know  and  be  overcome. 

The  remaining  differences  are  in  the  directions  of  the  rubric, 
which  are  much  simpler  and  shorter  in  the  Malkite  book  (there 
is  one  ritual  act  only,  genuflection),  in  the  order  of  the  hymns 
and  prayers  and  in  the  hymns  and  prayers  themselves.  Thus  the 
prayer  of  Eustratios,  which  in  the  Greek  rite  is  to  be  said  in  the 
service  of  Nocturns  for  the  Saturday,  occurs  in  the  Malkite  office 
both  in  Nocturns  and  Compline.  There  are  mahy  new  hymns 
and  a  number  of  new  prayers  in  the  Malkite  Horologion  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  modern  Greek  Horologion  or  the 
Parakletike,  and  in  many  others  which  do  occur  there  are 
frequently  considerable  differences  in  form  and  content.  We  are 
thus  able  to  recover  hymns  and  prayers  which  have  disappeared 
from  Greek  tradition  ^  as  well  as  to  compare  the  present  form  of 
existing  h}Tnns  and  prayers  with  that  of  the  Malkite  office. 

The  writer  of  the  Palestinian  Syriac  MS.  or  more  probably 
the  original  translator  of  the  Horologion  was  himself  aware  of 
these  differences.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the 
part  of  the  MS.  containing  the  service  of  Nocturns  is  a  long 
interpolation  in  Karshuni  following  the  trojparia  for  Nocturns 
on  the  Saturday  and  the  Sunday  introduced  by  this  comment : — 

And  the  following  troparia  are  the  correct  ones 
axxording  to  the  Arabs  atid  the  Greeks. 

The  next  four  folios,  which  are  also  written  in  Karshuni,  contain 
nine  troparia  of  which  the  first  three  occur  in  the  Greek  Nocturns 

1  I  have  not  had  access  to  any  Greek  MSS.  of  the  Horologion.  Older  MSS., 
I  am  told,  are  exoeedingly  rare. 
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(in  the  preceding  Palestinian  Syriac  Nocturns  one  only  of  six 
troparia,  the  first,  is  found  in  the  Greek  rite).^ 

We  cannot  conclude  from  the  distinction  here  drawn  between 
the  Malkite  hymns  and  the  '  correct  troparia  according  to  the 
Arabs  and  the  Greeks  '  that  the  unknown  hymns  in  the  Malkite 
office  came  from  any  source  other  than  a  Greek  service-book, 
They  are  all  hymns  which  were  once  used  in  the  Greek  rite,  but 
had  apparently  been  discarded  at  the  time  when  the  Malkite 
Horologion  was  in  use.  They  are  all  the  more  interesting  on  that 
account.  They  may  be  old  Byzantine  hymns  ;  they  may  even 
be  pre-Byzantine  in  origin  :  it  was  not  till  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries  that  Constantinople  superseded  Jerusalem  as  the  centre 
of  Greek  worship.  Many  of  these  new  hymns  may  come  from 
Jerusalem  as  their  source.^ 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  the  Malkites  as  simply  a  Syrian  or 
Palestinian  Syrian  branch  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  ;  this 
interpolation  in  the  MS.  makes  it  clear  that  they  felt  themselves 
to  be  a  distinct  Christian  Church  separate  frora  the  Byzantine 
Greek  Church. 

But  there  has  been  nothing  hitherto  in  their  literature  to 
suggest  that  they  were  ever  separatisis,  in  any  way  ahgned 
doctrinally  with  the  Syrian  heretics,  the  Jacobites  (Mono- 
physites),  Maronites  (Monothelites),  or  Nestorians  ;  their  only 
pecuUarity  was  their  use  of  Palestinian  Syriac  as  the  language 
of  their  Lectionary  and  Hturgy. 

In  one  of  the  hyrons  of  the  Horologion,  however,  an  important 
piece  of  evidence  comes  to  hght  for  the  dogmatic  position  of  the 
Malkites  :  they  were,  at  least  at  one  time  in  their  history, 
Monothelites. 

The  hymn,  a  Theotokion  or  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  occurs  in  one 
of  the  MaKapiaixoi,  and  we  fortunately  possess  its  Greek 
equivalent  in  the  Parakletike.^  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
passage,  the  Greek  text  is  given  below  along  with  a  translation 
of  the  Palestinian  Syriac  :    the  comparison  will  also  serve  to 


*  Cf.  supra,  p.  26. 

*  Cf.   F.   C.   Burkitt,   The   Old  Lectionary  of  Jerusalem,  in  J.T.S.,   1923, 
vol.  xxiv,  p.  423. 

^  p.  231  in  the  last  edition  ;    it  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  hymns  for  the 
Saturday  in  the  fourth  Mode. 
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illustrate  the  differences  between  the  sarae  hyrans  in  the  two 
offices. 


°0v  iyevvrjae  riarrip,  Trpo 
*  Ecoarcjiopov  Aoyov  avveXa- 
j8e?,  Kal  eVuTjCTa?  (rapKi, 
yeyovora  avdpcoTTOv  t€- 
Xetov,  Sval  yva>pil,opLevov, 
evepyeiais  "  Axpavre  Kal 
deXrjaeaLV  avrov  ovv  lk€T€V€, 
ws  KTLaTrjv  Kal  KvpLOv, 
otKTeLprjaaL  rjjjLas,  tov9  ce 
vfjLVOvvTag        Koprj        deovv- 

p,<j)€VT€. 


He  Who  before  all  ages 
was  begotten  of  the  Father, 
Who  is  without  beginning  and 
at  the  end  of  days,  dwelt  in 
thy  pure  womb,  being  known 
by  two  natures  and  ivith  one 
will  perfected  ;  Hira,  as  Lord 
and  Creator  of  all,  supphcate 
on  behalf  of  thy  servants  :  re- 
concihation  and  pardon  from 
thee  we  ask,  and  thee  will  we, 
in  faith,  call  blessed. 


In  the  Hght  of  this  important  text,  we  require  to  revise  our 
ideas  about  the  early  Malkite  Church  :  it  also,  frora  the  strictly 
diothelite  position  of  Byzantine  orthodoxy,  was  heretical. 

Such  a  view  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the  impHcations  of  the 
narae  '  Malkite  '  which  was  given  to  the  Church  because  it 
followed  the  Iraperial  Faith,  for  during  the  hfetirae  of  Justinian, 
when  the  Malkite  Church  was  probably  forraed,^  and  for  nearly 
a  century  later  till  the  First  Trullan  Council  of  a.d.  680, 
•monothehte  teaching  was  not  banned  by  the  Byzantine  Church  : 
Justinian  in  fact  welcomed  and  encouraged  the  coraproraise 
it  offered  with  raonophysitism  ;  to  reconcile  the  SjTian  Churches 
in  this  way  to  the  Chalcedon  symbol  was  for  long  part  of  imperial 
pohcy.^  At  one  tirae  the  position  of  the  Malkites  was  probably 
identical  with  that  of  their  not  far-distant  neighbours  in  the 
Lebanon,  the  Maronites,  whora  Dean  Stanley  describes  as  '  the 
only  rehcs  of  the  old  Monothehte  heretics  '.^ 


The  MS.  is  rich  in  Psalra  texts,  most  of  which  are  new  to  the 
Palestinian  Syriac  Bible.  Hitherto  there  have  been  five  complete 
Psalras  only  known  to  exist  in  Palestinian  Syriac  ;  the  rest  con- 
sisted  of  fragraents  of  Psalms,  isolated  verses  and  groups  of 

1  Cf.  F.  C.  Burkitt,  '  Christian  Palestinian  Literature,'  in  J.T.S.,  1901, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  181,  182. 

*  Cf.  G.  P.  Fisher,  History  of  Christian  Doctrin^,  p.  158  f. 
'  Eastem  Church,  p.  8. 
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verses.  There  are  thirty-five  of  the  forty  full  Psalms  in  the  MS. 
which,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  verse  or  two,  are  new 
to  the  Palestinian  Syxiac  dialect.  In  addition,  the  Byzantine 
Odes  make  a  further  valuable  contribution  to  the  Palestinian 
Syriac  Scriptures  :  we  have  the  complete  Song  of  Moses  in 
Exod.  xv,^  the  Song  of  Hannah  in  1  Sam.  ii,  the  Prayer  of 
Habakkuk  (Hab.  iii),  the  hymn  of  Isaiah  (Is.  xxvi,  9-20),  and 
the  Song  of  the  Three  Hebrews  from  Daniel  (Dan.  iii,  52  f. 
LXX).  The  Prayer  of  Jonah  (Jon.  ii)  occurs  in  the  Lectionary, 
but  in  a  later  form  of  text. 

In  addition  to  the  Old  Testament  Odes,  the  Prayer  of  King 
Hezekiah  (Is.  xxxviii,  9-20)  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh  from  the 
Apocrypha  are  new.  The  Canticle  of  Isaiah  (based  on  Is.  viii, 
9-14  ;  ix,  2-6)  can  be  compared  with  the  Lectionary  text. 

Apart  from  a  few  single  verses  all  in  the  Lectionary,  the  Gospel 
passages  consist  of  the  two  New  Testament  Odes,  the  Magnificat 
(Lk.  i,  46-55)  and  the  Benedictus  (Lk.  i,  68-79)  :  the  last  two 
verses  of  the  Magnificat  are  not  in  the  Lectionary  and  the  whole 
of  the  Benedictus  is  new. 

The  Palestinian  Syriac  Version  of  the  Scriptures  was  made 
from  a  Lucianic  type  of  Greek  text,  the  standard  ecclesiastical 
text  of  Byzantine  orthodoxy.  But  there  are,  in  both  Testaments, 
many  non-Byzantine  variants,  including  agreements  with  the 
other  great  versions  not  onlyagainst  the  text  of  Lucian  but  against 
all  Greek  MS.  tradition.  These  are  the  important  variants  to 
include  in  any  critical  apparatus  to  the  Version,  and,  in  order  to 
do  so,  it  should  be  compared  with  a  Byzantine  ecclesiastical 
text,  if  possible  in  an  edition ;  all  non-Byzantine  variants  should 
be  noted.2 

No  such  edition  exists  so  far  for  the  New  Testament  (all  we 
have  is  our  Textus  Recepttis),  but  in  the  Old  Testament  we  are 

^  The  whole  Song  is  assigned  in  the  MS.  to  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses  ; 
in  the  Biblical  text  the  first  verse  is  repeated  at  verse  21  and  assigned  to  Miriam. 

2  The  Palestinian  Syriac  Version  has  been  previously  coUated  with  the 
text  of  the  Uncials  s  and  B  from  a  modern  edition.  Nestle  (Studia  Sinaitica  , 
vi)  nsed  as  his  basis  for  comparison  the  edition  of  Swete  for  the  Old  Testament 
and  that  of  Westcott  and  Hort  for  the  New  ;  A.  S.  Lewis  (Horae  Se-miticae,  viii, 
and  in  the  Palestinian  Syriac  Lectionary)  followed  the  text  of  Nestle  and 
Westcott  and  Hort.  The  result  in  both  cases  is  a  critical  apparatus  overloaded 
with  unimportant  Byzantine  variants,  while  agreements  with  the  old  Uncials 
aro  omitted  altogether. 
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fortunate  in  possessing  the  large  Holmes  and  Parsons'  LXX,  and 
it  is  with  this  Lucianic  or  Byzantine  text  that  the  Palestinian 
Syriac  Version  should  be  collated. 

Moreover,  the  critical  apparatus  in  Holmes  and  Parsons  is 
full  enough  to  enable  us  to  trace  uncommon  Byzantine  variants 
of  the  Palestinian  Syriac  to  individual  Greek  MSS.  or  groups 
of  MSS. 

Thus  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv,  9  (LXX),  the  Palestinian  Syriac  and  the 
minuscule  156  share  the  unusual  reading  eVt  Kaphiav,  which 
can  only  be  a  scribal  error  for  eV  avTov  Kaphiav,  a  variation 
of  Kaphiav  in  avTov,  the  reading  of  a  large  number  of  Greek 
MSS.  Further  comparison  of  the  Palestinian  Syriac  translation 
of  the  Psalter  with  the  readings  of  156  shows  that  this  is  one  only 
of  many  such  individual  readings  common  to  the  Version  and 
the  Greek  minuscule. 

The  Greek  MS.  156  is  thus  described  by  Holmes  and  Parsons 
(the  itahcs  are  mine)  : — 

Codex  Bibhoth.  Basiliens.  signat.  A.  viii.  3,  membranaceus 
formae  quartae,  admodum  antiquus,  accentibus  destitutus, 
et  Versione  Latina  interlineari  praeditus.  Desinuit  ad  com. 
2.  Ps.  cxlvi. 

As  elsewhere  in  the  Palestinian  Syriac  Version,  so  also  in  the 
new  Bibhcal  texts,  the  influence  of  the  Peshitta,  on  the  Syriac 
translation  as  well  as  in  textual  variants,  is  everywhere  dis- 
cernible.^  The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  the  Peshitta 
was  employed  by  the  translator  or  translators  of  the  Palestinian 
Syriac  as  a  help  in  making  the  new  version.  Some  of  the  variants, 
however,  common  to  Peshitta  and  Palestinian  Syriac,  are  shared 
by  the  Latin  Versions,  so  that  we  cannot  assume  in  every  case 
that  agreement  with  the  Peshitta  alone  imphes  direct  use  of  it 
or  its  immediate  influence  :  in  such  variants  both  Syriac  versions 
go  back  to  a  common  Greek  source. 

An  example  of  this  type  of  variant  from  the  MS.  occurs  in  the 

^  G.  Margoliouth  described  the  pericope,  Acts  xvi,  16-34,  as  '  only  a  modified 
transcription  of  the  Peshitta '  (in  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Bihlical 
Archaeology,  1897,  p.  51).  Such  a  statement  requires  considerable  modification, 
but  the  direct  influence  of  the  Peshitta  both  on  text  and  translation  is  un- 
mistakable  (cf.  e.g.  LXX  Is.  Ixi,  10,  with  the  two  versions  ;  Nestle  {Studia 
Sinaitica,  vi,  p.  Ixiii)  reconstnicts  the  original  Greek  !) 
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Prayer  of  Jonah  in  what  must  be  a  very  old  piece  of  Palestinian 
Syriac  text :  the  same  passage  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  Lectionary 
but  the  variant  has  been  removed  and  the  translation  accom- 
modated  to  the  LXX.  The  verse  is  Jon,  ii,  3,  where  the  LXX  has 
€K  /coiAtas"  "ASov  KpavyrjS  fiov  rjKovaas  (f)(x>vrjs  {J-ov  and  the 
Palestinian  Syriac  '  and  from  the  midst  of  Sheol  /  cried  unto  Thee 
and  Thou  didst  hearken  to  the  voice  of  my  request '  :  the  Peshitta 
renders  '  and  from  the  midst  of  Sheol  /  cried  and  Thou  didst 
hearken  to  my  voice  '  ;  the  Latin  Vulgate  reads,  de  ventre 
inferi  clamavi  et  exaudisti  vocem  meam.  The  later  form  in  the 
Lectionary  follows  the  LXX  faithfully,  '  from  the  midst  of  Sheol 
my  cry  hast  Thou  heard,  my  voice.'  There  is  no  trace  elsewhere 
of  the  addition  '  imto  Thee  '  or  of  the  free  rendering  '  the  voice 
of  my  request '  in  the  Palestinian  Syriac. 

In  the  following  variant  the  Palestinian  Syriac  agrees  with 
the  Peshitta  only  :  in  Ps.  cii,  22  (LXX),  eV  Travrl  roiTcp  rrjg 
SvvaareLag  avrov  (v.l.  rrjs  SeaTroreLas  avrov),  the  Palestinian 
Syriac  has  '  in  every  place  is  His  lordship  '  :  the  Peshitta  renders 
'  in  all  the  earth  is  His  rule  '.  The  variant  may  go  back  to  a 
Greek  variant  rj  heavoTeLa  avrov,  but  if  so  it  has  disappeared 
altogether  from  Western  textual  tradition. 

Variants  which  are  pecuHar  to  the  Palestinian  Syriac,  the 
majority  of  them  small  and  unimportant  variations,  are  frequent 
in  the  new  Bibhcal  texts  as  elsewhere  in  the  Version.  A  number 
of  sHght  variants,  mostly  additions  and  omissions,  are  found  in 
the  Old  Latin  only,  and  this  points  to  the  use  by  the  Palestinian 
Syriac  translators  of  Greek  MSS.  of  some  antiquity  or  at  any  rate 
containing  ancient  textual  variations. 

The  following  two  readings  are  of  interest.  InPs.  Lxii,  2  (LXX), 
TToaaTrXa)?  aoL  rj  adp^  p,ov,  is  rendered  '  How  oft  do  I  stretch 
forth  (fc^QASu)  ^  my  flesh  unto  Thee  '.  The  Peshitta  sheds 
no  hght  on  the  rendering,  though  it  also  translates  the  Hebrew 
by  a  verb.  The  only  explanation  I  would  suggest  for  the  unusual 
variant  is  that  it  comes  from  a  Greek  reading  ttws  aTrXcos  found 
in  one  minuscule  (Holmes  and  Parsons,  188)  :    the  Palestinian 

*  The  verb  is  elsewhere  used  meaning  '  to  stretch  forth  '  of  the  hand  or  '  to 
draw  '  of  a  sword  :  I  have  not  found  any  parallel  to  the  sense  which  the  context 
here  would  seem  to  require.  The  verb  is  always  transitive,  so  that  a  rendering 
'  How  oft  does  my  flesh  stretch  forth  unto  Thee  '  would  seem  to  be  ruled  out. 
The  verb  may  be  Ist  or  3rd  person  sing.  imperfect. 
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Syriac  adjective  is  »4*-*^j  simplex.  The  agreement  of  the 
Palestinian  Syriac  Psahns  with  a  number  of  other  readings 
pecuhar  to  the  minuscule  188  lends  support  to  the  suggestion. 
The  translator  may  have  rendered  by  a  verl)  in  order  to  make 
sense. 

The  second  example  occurs  in  Ps.  v,  4  (LXX),  ro  Trpcol  irapa- 
aTTjaoixai  aoL  Kal  e-noipofxai.  The  equivalent  of  rra paarrjaoixaL 
in  the  Palestinian  Syriac  is  a  verb  which  elsewhere  regularly 
renders  6p6pll,a>,  and  the  Version  appears  to  render  a  Greek 
t6  7Tpa>l  6p6piaoi  Kal  iTToiffoixai  aoi.  The  Palestinian  Syriac  is 
probably  a  free  rendering  of  TrapaaTi^aofxaL,  mane  adstabo  tihi, 
with  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  Psahns  Ivi,  9,  cvii,  3  (LXX). 

In  the  Ode  from  Isaiah  xxvi,  the  clause  t6  6Vo/xa  aov 
ovofxdS^ofxev  in  verse  13  of  the  LXX  is  rendered  in  Palestinian 
Syriac  '  and  Thy  Holy  Name  are  we  praising  (^im,*^>V))  ". 
The  addition  does  not  appear  elsewhere,  but  the  Targum  renders 
the  original  of  6voixdt,opi€v  by  a  synonymous  verb — '  Thy 
Name  are  we  praising  (j^lTtS).' 

That  we  can  detect  here  any  direct  influence  of  the  Jewish 
Targum  is  very  unhkely.  Nevertheless,  similar  points  of  contact 
between  the  Palestinian  Syriac  Version  and  the  Jewish  Targums 
have  been  observed  elsewhere  :  Dr  Anton  Baumstark  called 
attention  to  a  number  of  peculiar  additions  in  the  Palestinian 
Syriac  Version  in  Gen.  xix,  1,  17,  shared  by  the  Jerusalera 
Targum  only :  the  words  '  and  ran',  e.g.  in  Gen.  xix,  1,  after 
the  rendering  of  dveaTr],  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Targum  only, 
and  the  addition  of  a  subject  after  the  verb  in  verse  17,  '  and 
Lot  said  ',  is  pecuHar  to  the  Palestinian  Syriac  and  the  Jerusalem 
Targum.^ 

Baumstark  believed  that  from  evidence  of  this  kind  it  was 
possible  to  conclude  that  the  Palestinian  S}Tiac  Pentateuch 
was,  in  its  origins,  a  Jewish  Palestinian  Targum,  taken  over  by 
the  Christian  Church  in  Palestine  from  the  Synagogue  ;  later 
it  had  been  brought  into  conformity  with  the  standard  LXX  text. 
Some  support  is  obtained  for  this  view  from  the  history  of  the 

1  'Neue  orientalistische  Problerae  biblischer  Textgeschichte,'  in  Z.D.M.G., 
1935,  Neue  Folge,  Band  14,  Heft  1,  p.  89  f.,  and  '  Das  Prohlem  des  christlich- 
pal  istinensischen  Pentateuchtextes,'  in  Oriens  Christiamis,  Illte  Serie,  x 
(1935),  p.  201  f. 
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Peshitta  Pentateuch,  the  ultimate  basis  of  which  was  a  Palestinian 
Pentateuch  Targum.^ 

Such  a  conchision,  if  it  could  be  estabhshed,  would  obviously 
be  one  of  great  importance  ;  no  connection  has  ever  been  foimd 
between  Malkite  Christianity  and  Judaism,  and  this  would  supply 
a  Hterary  hnk  at  least,  perhaps  connecting  the  later  Malkite 
Christian  community  with  a  still  earher  form  of  the  Jewish 
Church  in  Palestine. 

There  is,  however,  an  alternative  and  in  itself  much  more 
probable  explanation  of  this  '  Targumic '  element  in  the 
Palestinian  S^n^iac  Version.  While  its  source  was  ultimately 
a  Jewish  Targum,  it  came  into  Palestinian  Syriac  by  way  of  the 
Peshitta,  where  the  direct  influence  and  use  of  the  Targtim  is 
unmistakable. 

In  the  Lectionary  text  of  Exod.  x,  29,  for  the  LXX's  eLprjKas, 
the  Palestinian  Syriac  has  '  Well  hast  thou  spoken '.  ^  The 
addition  occurs  in  all  the  Jewish  Targmns,  in  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  Targum,  in  the  Peshitta  and  the  Georgian  Version 
and  nowhere  else.  It  is  clearly  a  purely  Targumic  expansion  of 
the  Bibhcal  text  which  has  come  into  the  Peshitta  from  the 
Targum.  But  its  presence  in  the  Georgian  Pentateuch  is  not  to  be 
so  explained  :  the  Armenian  and  Georgian  Scriptures  appear  to 
have  been  directly  influenced  by  the  Edessene  Syriac  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  Palestinian  Syriac^  The  addition  in  the 
Georgian  text  came  from  a  Syriac  Pentateuch  and  its  presence 
in  the  Palestinian  Syriac  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  in  the 
same  way. 

The  fact  that  the  expansions  and  '  variants '  noted  by 
Baumstark  as  common  to  Palestinian  Syriac  Version  and 
Targum  do  not  occur  in  our  Peshitta  does  not  mean  that  they 
were  therefore  absent  from  the  form  of  the  S}Tiac  Old  Testament 
used  by  the  Palestinian  Syriac  translators  or  influencing  their 
version.  What  we  most  probably  have  in  those  Targumic 
expansions  of  the  Palestinian  Syriac  is  that  rara  avis,  a  fre- 


*  Cf.  P.  Kahle,  Masoreten  des   Westens,  Band  II,  p.  3*  f.,  and  C.  Peters, 
'  Peschitta  und  Targumim  des  Pentateuchs,'  in  Museon,  tom.  xlviii. 

2  Studia  Sinaitica,  vi,  p.  65. 

*  Cf.  Baumstark,  op.  cit.,  Z.D.M.O.,  p.  110  f.,  and  in  Oriens  Christianus, 
Illte  Serie,  iii-iv,  p.  117. 
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Rabbulan  Peshitta  variant,  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Syriac 
Fathers  only. 

How  many  of  the  variants  of  the  Palestinian  Syriac  Version 
of  the  Old  Testament  come  from  this  source,  it  is  not  possifcje  to 
say.  But  it  is  surprising  that  there  should  be  so  many  readings, 
for  instance  in  the  Psalter,  which  are  not  to  be  traced  in  Greek 
MSS.  or  the  Peshitta,  and  so  many  which  occur  in  the  Peshitta 
only.  In  the  examples  given  above  from  Jon.  ii  and  Is.  xxvi, 
the  peculiar  additions  and  variants  of  the  Palestinian  Syriac 
may  be  pre-Peshitta  or  rather  pre-Rabbulan  Syriac  variants.^ 

In  view  of  such  a  possible  connection  with  a  pre-Rabbulan 
Peshitta,  the  origin  of  the  Palestinian  Syriac  Version  must  have 
been  at  least  prior  to  the  sixth  and  perhaps  even  the  fifth  century  ; 
and  an  important  consequence  would  be  that  it  could  no  longer 
be  assumed  that  Palestinian  Syriac  variants  not  otherwise 
attested  in  Greek  or  Latin  tradition  derived  from  a  Greek  MS. 
source. 

Our  knowledge  of  Palestinian  Aramaic  is  still  very  imperfect 
and  every  new  text  makes  a  fresh  contribution  towards  it.  Not 
only  for  its  own  sake  but  in  view  of  the  importance  of  Aramaic 
for  New  Testament  studies,  every  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  vocabulary  or  usage  of  the  dialect  is  welcome. 

A  number  of  Greek  words  new  to  Palestinian  Syriac  make  their 
first  appearance  in  the  Horologion,  e.g.,  >Q001 1,10,  klvSwos, 
PQ09>|,   hpa.KOJV,  «iNiOI,  vX-q. 

Most  of  the  new  uses  and  words  new  to  the  dialect  can  be  traced 
in  Edessene  Syriac  :  we  find,  e.g.  the  Syriac  plural  noun 
|>0^  for  the  more  usual  Palestinian  Syriac  (Zo;>j,  libertas, 
and  the  common  words  i^l^,  Kopa,  and  |1m,  ^a.p.p.o£. 
Other  new  words  are  less  common  in  Syriac  or  do  not  occur 
at  all.  The  noun  ]LDo\m,  Jewish  Aramaic  XttSlD  and 
Hebrew  UTC,  occurs  for  the  first  time  :  in  the  hynin  where 
it  appears,  a  Theotokion,  there  is  a  neat  play  on  words,  possibly 
intentional : — 

sh^latn  lekh(i)        sHuma  (wag^nuna  dan^hora) 


^  In  Jon.  ii,  3  (supra,  p.  32),  the  Targura  has  '  Thou    hast   fulfilled  my 
request '  :   the  same  Aramaic  noun  is  used  as  in  the  Palestinian  Syriac. 
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'  Hail  to  thee,  Ladder  (and  Chamber  of  Light)  '  ;  the  Hne  in 
the  Greek  Theotohion  is  x^^P^  KXtfxa^  Kal  dpove  ovpdvie. 
The  Ithpaal  of  the  verb  «■*-*^»,  elsewhere  rendering  8taA- 
Xdaaop.aL  or  KaraWdaaop.aL,  is  found  twice  in  a  new  sense, 
l\dt,opLaL ;  in  its  second  occurrence  we  possess  the  Greek  original : 
'  0  Lord,  deliver  us  and  make  ])ropitiation  for  our  sins  {IXdadT^rL 
ralg  dpiaprLals  -qjjLwv).'  There  are  many  other  similar  valuable 
contributions  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  dialect ;  this  brief  selection 
has  been  made  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  new  material  for  the 
Semitic  philologist  and  not  to  give  an  idea  of  its  extent. 

In  this  as  in  the  other  aspects  of  this  important  MS.,  its 
Kturgical  contents  and  Bibhcal  texts  as  well  as  in  its  language, 
there  are  many  other  problems  which  it  will  be  possible  to 
discuss  adequately  only  with  the  full  pubhshed  text  before  us. 


WILLIAM  HUNTER  AND  HIS  AR.4BIC  INTEREST 
By  Henry  George  Farmer,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt. 

'  The  second  need  of  William  Hunter  as  a  teacher  and  student  was  books, 
and  his  first  purchases  were  no  doubt  mcdical  and  anatomical  treatises.' 

TnoMAS  H.  Bkyce,   William  tlunter  and  kis  Museum  (1922). 

In  his  day  William  Hunter  (1717-1783)  was  a  most  unusual 
type  of  surgeon  and  physiologist.  His  rare  accomplishments 
and  wide  interests  in  art,  philosophy,  numismatics,  and  books 
have  prompted  advertence  more  than  once  for,  as  the  late 
Sir  George  Macdonald  observed,  he  was  '  a  man  of  singular  .  .  . 
breadth  of  view  in  every  department  of  intellectual  hfe  '.^  We 
know,  too,  that  '  his  classical  acquirements  were  superior  to 
those  of  most  men  who  are  not  professed  scholars  ',2  whilst  it 
has  been  affirmed  that  he  '  could  write  Latin  with  ease  and 
elegance  '.^ 

That  a  httle  of  his  fervour  as  a  bibhophile  was  complementary 
to  his  professional  studies,  as  Professor  Bryce  has  hinted,  is 
palpable  from  more  than  one  source.  Perhaps  it  was  his  desire 
to  learn,  at  first  hand,  the  teachings  of  the  old  classical  and 
Arabian  surgeons  and  physicians  that  gave  him  the  first  urge 
towards  bibhophiHsm  and  led  him  to  acquire  those  precious 
incunabula  that  still  grace  the  shelves  of  the  Hunterian  Museum 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

That  he  sometimes  sought  to  unravel  the  obscurities  of  the 
okler  Latin  authors  is  well  founded.  Indeed,  he  even  essayed 
to  probe  what  some  Arabic  authors,  who  had  been  translated 
into  Latin  in  the  Middle  Ages,  had  said  in  their  original  works, 
and  it  is  his  endeavour  to  elucidate  the  terminology  of  one  of 
these  schohasts  that  has  suggested  this  contribution. 

^  Macdonald,  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins  in  the  Hunterian  Collection  (1899),  p.  ix. 

2  Mather,  Two  Great  Scotsmen  (1893),  p.  61. 

*  Bryce,  William  Hunter  and  his  Museum  (1922),  p.  18. 
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§1 
The  Request 

One  of  the  great  autliorities  on  surgery  during  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance  was  an  Arab  of  Cordova  named 
Abu'1-Qasim  Khalaf  ibn  'Abbas  al-Zahrawi  (d.  circa  1013), 
known  in  Latin  as  Albucasis  and  Azaragui.  His  Kitah  al-tasnf 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Gerard  of  Cremona  (d.  1187), 
and  was  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1497  as  the  Liber  Azaragui  de 
cirurgia,  to  be  followed  by  other  editions  of  1500,  1506,  1531, 
1532,  1541,  etc.  Although  the  Tasrlf  was  neglected  by  the 
Arabs  and  Arabic-speaking  peoples,  the  Chirurgia  became  '  the 
standard  textbook  on  surgery  in  [Christian]  Europe  for  several 
centuries  '.^  Indeed,  even  WilHam  Hunter  had  professional 
interest  in  the  theories  of  Albucasis,  as  we  shall  see. 

In  the  year  1926  I  acquired  from  a  second-hand  bookseller 
in  the  Calton  Road,  Edinburgh,  a  bundle  of  Arabic  odds  and 
ends.  Among  them  was  a  folder  which  contained  two  Arabic 
manuscripts  of  sections  of  Albucasis  and  a  number  of  appurtenant 
papers  in  Enghsh.  Closer  examination  revealed  that  all  of  these 
concerned  the  famous  WilUam  Hunter,  and  that  they  threw  quite 
a  new  hght  on  the  Hfe  and  work  of  the  great  surgeon  and  physiolo- 
gist.  The  fokler  and  contents  were  deposited  in  Glasgow 
University  Library  in  the  year  1932,  and  they  are  hsted  by 
Dr.  James  Robson  on  pages  124-5  of  this  volume.  They  comprise 
(1)  A  request  (a)  and  (6)  in  the  handwriting  of  Wilham  Hunter 
that  the  Latin  text  of  Albucasis  be  compared  with  the  original 
Arabic.  (2)  An  unsigned  response  to  this  request  saying  that  the 
writer  did  not  possess  the  Latin  but  was  sending  copies  of  the 
Arabic  text  in  question.  (3)  Two  copies  of  the  Arabic  text 
mentioned  :  (a)  a  verbatim  copy  and  (b)  an  edited  and  marginated 
copy.  (4)  A  commentary  in  Enghsh  on  the  marginated  copy. 
(5)  Fragments  in  Arabic  in  Hunter's  handwriting. 

These  personal  papers  of  Hunter  have  no  small  interest  to 
Arabists.  In  1756,  already  an  M.D.  of  Glasgow  (1750),  Hunter 
became  a  Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  in  this 
year  he  was  pursumg  special  study  in  aneurisms,^  an  inquisitive- 

"■  Campbell,  Arabian  Medicine  (1926),  i,  87-8. 

*  History  of  an  aneurysm  of  the  Aorta,  with  some  remarks  on  aneurysms  in 
general,  in  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries  (1763),  i,  p.  323. 
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ness  which  continued  for  many  years.^  Even  as  late  as  1768 
his  attention  to  the  subject  was  just  as  keen,  although  it  was 
directed  rather  to  the  distant  past,  as  the  above-mentioned 
personal  papers  reveal. 

He  had  found  in  Albucasis  {lib.  ii,  cap.  49)  certain  inconsistencies 
as  he  thought  which  were  perplexing.  Hunter  knew  that 
Albucasis  had  borrowed  from  Paulus  Aegineta  who,  Hke  Galen 
before  him,  recognized  two  forms  of  aneurisms,  one  caused  by 
wounding  and  another  due  to  dilation.  Yet  it  would  seem 
that  the  Latin  in  the  Chirurgia  of  Albucasis  did  not  make  this 
and  other  points  clear  to  Hunter,  a  circumstance  which  led  him 
to  seek  some  person  who  could  tell  him  from  the  original  Arabic 
whether  the  uncertainty  was  due  to  the  author  or  to  the 
translator. 

Eventually  he  found  someone  and  to  him  he  addressed  a  list 
of  his  interrogations.  Who  this  person  was  cannot  be  determined 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  because  we  do  not  possess  the 
letter  which  was  sent  on  this  occasion.  AII  that  has  come  down 
to  us  in  these  personal  papers  is  a  communication  in  Hunter's 
handwriting  containing  his  requests  which,  seemingly,  accom- 
panied  the  missing  letter.  There  is,  however,  one  slight  clue 
to  the  identity  of  the  inquiree. 

Among  Hunter's  professional  friends  in  London  was  a  fellow 
Scot,  Dr.  Alexander  Russell  {circa  1715-1768),  a  Glasgow  M.D., 
who  ■  spoke  Arabic  fluently  '  {D.N.B.).  He  had  resided  for  many 
years  (1740-1753)  at  Aleppo,  where  he  had  been  physician  to 
the  British  Factory.  When  he  resigned  in  1753  he  settled  in 
London  and  here  he  published  his  well-known  Natural  History 
of  Aleppo  (1756),-  and  became  intimate  with  Hunter.^  From 
these  facts  one  might  hazard  a  guess  that  Hunter  sent  his  first 
queries  about  the  original  Arabic  of  Albucasis  on  aneurisms 
to  Alexander  Russell. 

Whoever  the  inquiree  was  the  queries  appear  to  have  been 
sent  early  in  1768,  and  these  are  found  on  two  separate  sheets 
of  paper.    The  first  of  these  (a)  is  a  bibliographical  note  bearing 

^  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  ii,  390  ;    iii,  14. 

2  The  actual  imprint  has  MDCCCLVI. 
■    '  See  the  letter  of  Kussell  to  Hunter  in  Mediral  Observations  and  Inquiries, 
iii,  397.  Russell  was  one  of  the  Hrst  niembers  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
an  association  which  anticipated  the  London  society. 
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on  the  1532  edition  of  Albucasis  which,  apparently,  was  sent 
with  a  copy  of  this  edition  and  the  paper  (6).  Here  is  paper  (a)  : 
'  The  first  Edition  of  Albucasis,  with  the  Chirurgia  parva 
Guidonis,  printed  in  small  FoUo  at  Venice,  1500,  black  letter, 
seems  to  be  verbatim  the  same  with  this  of  1532  ^ :  but  the 
Figures  of  the  Instruments  are  a  Uttle  different,  and  it  ends 
thus — "  libri  a^aragi,  quem,  etc."  ^ 

'  The  Edition  Argent.  apud  lo.  Scholtum,  1544  in  fol.  is 
the  very  same  with  this  of  1532  :  only  for  a  Deception  they 
reprinted  the  Index  and  first  page  ;  and  absurdly  enough  left 
the  last  page  as  it  was,  and  bearing  the  Date  1532.' 
The  second  paper  (6)  contains  Hunter's  rec|uirements  in  the 
comparison  of  the  Latin  with  the  Arabic  text  as  follows  : 

'  What  is  desired  is,  that  this  49  chap.  De  Sectione  Apostematis 
quod  accidit  propter  Arteriam  &  Venam,  be  compared  with 
the  original  [Arabic]  ;  and  particularly  the  foUowing 
expressions  : 

'  In  the  Title  :   "  propter  Arteriam  &  Venam." 
'  Line    3  :  "  Venae  etiam  " 

4  :  "  propter  Arteriam  &  Venam  " 

5  :  "  propter  arteriam  " 
7  :           "  propter  Venam  " 

12  :  "  ex  inflatione  orificii  arteriae  " 

22  :  "  propter  sectionem  Venae  " 

'  This  chapter  is  ahnost,  except  only  the  introduction,  a 
hteral  translation  of  Paulus  [Aegineta]  ;  and  therefore  the 
two  kinds  [of  aneurism]  should  have  been  : 

'1.  "  propter  Arteriae  dilatationem  " 
'  2.  "  propter  Arteriae  rupturam." 
'  Now  I  wish  to  know  whether  Albucasis  or  his  Translator 
made  the  Bhmder.  Albucasis  in  some  places  of  the  translation 
uses  the  word  Vena  for  an  Artery,  sometimes  he  distinguishes 
them  by  the  names  Fewae  and  Arteriae,  and  sometimes  calls 
the  Arteries  Venae  pulsatiles.  The  first  hnes  of  page  294  are 
certainly  erroneously  translated,  viz, — "  Et  sectio  .  .  . 
devitetur  ".   In  Paulus  they  are  thus  : 


^  The  use  of  the  phrase  '  this  of  1532  '  seems  to  show  that  the  book  accom- 
panied  this  paper  (a). 

^  The  printed  text  has  Azaragi. 
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'  "  Quae  igitur,  alas,  inguina  &  cervicem  infestant,  aliaque 
loca  eximiae  magnitudinis  aneurysmata,  curare  propter 
vasorum  magnitudinem  ^  non  tentabimus.  Quae  vero 
summas  partes,  artus  vel  caput  affligunt,  hac  ratione  aggredi 
convenit."  ' 


§2 
The  Response 

Assuming  that  Dr.  Alexander  Russell  was  the  first  inquiree, 

it  would  appear  that  he  was  unable  to  be  directly  helpful  to 

Hunter  because,  although  he  knew  Arabic,  neither  he  nor  the 

British  Museum  possessed  a  manuscript  of  Albucasis  in  Arabic. 

This  would  naturally^lead  Alexander  Russell  to  suggest  that 

his  brother,  Dr.  Patrick  Russell,  who  had  succeeded  him  as 

physician  to  the  British  Factory  in  Aleppo  in  1753,  would  be 

a  Hkely  person  to  help.     Yet  once  more  the  reader  must  be 

warned  that  all  we  know  for  certain  is  that  the  queries  were 

sent  to  someone  in  Aleppo  who  was  at  great  pains  to  secure  an 

Arabic  manuscript  of  Albucasis.    It  happened  that  the  Aleppan 

inquiree  did  not  possess  the  Latin  text  to  enable  him  to  carry 

out  the  desired  collation,  but,  having  secured  the  loan  of  an  old 

Arabic   manuscript  of  Albucasis  dated  a.d.    1188-9,   he  had 

copies  made  of  the  disputed  chapter  and  dispatched  them  to 

England  with  the  following  note  addressed  to  a  third  person  : 

'  Till  within  these  few  Months  I  have  not  been  able  to 

find  a  Manuscript  of  Albucasis,  although,  in  Consequence  of 

Doctor  Hunter"s  Request,  I  had  engaged  several  of  my  Hterary 

Friends  here  to  search  their  Libraries.    The  Manuscript  which 

was  at  last  brought  me  bears  the  same  Title  with  that  of 

Docr.  Huntington"s  No.  156,  mentioned  in  Freind's  ^  History 

of  Physich  [1725-6], ^  but  is  above  two  Hundred  years  older, 

being  dated  a.h.  584  [=  a.d.  1188-9]." 

'  Inclosed  there  are  two  different  Copies  of  the  Chapter  in 

1  The  printed  text  (1567)  has  amplitvdinem. 

2  The  MS.  ha3  '  Friend's  '. 

3  Vol.  ii,  p.  127. 

*  As  this  MS.  is  dated  a.h.  870  (=  a.d.  1465-6)  the  Aleppan  MS.  is  nearer 
three  hundred  years  older. 
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Question.  The  One  (in  the  large  Character)  is  an  exact  Copy 
of  the  Manuscript  ;  the  other  is  corrected  as  to  Points,  etc, 
and  in  the  Margent  are  joined  some  explanatory  Notes  by 
a  learned  Effendee  of  this  Place. 

'  As  I  have  not  got  the  Latin  Translation  of  Albucasis 

1  could  not  compare  it  with  the  Original,  and  for  that  Reason 
thought  it  best  to  send  Copies  of  the  49th  Chapter  which  may 
be  compared  with  Docr.  Huntington's  Manuscript.^  I  have 
not  sent  a  Translation,  as  Doctor  Hunter  may  have  recourse 
to  the  Editor  of  Rhazis  [=  Al-Razi],  or  some  other  of  the 
Enghsh  Arabians. 

'  The  Distinction  of  the  Artery  and  Vein  is,  in  this  Chapter, 
always  preserved  in  the  Arabic  :  but  the  forbidding  the 
Operation  in  Aneurysms  on  the  Extremities  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  Groin,  &c. — et  Sectio  .  .  .  devitetur — is  the  Blunder 
of  Albucasis  himself,  not  his  Translator,  unless  the  Manuscript 
in  this  Place  be  corrupted,  a  Circumstance  that  appears  highly 
probable. 

Aleppo, 

May  18th  1769.' 
As  I  have  hinted,  the  writer  of  this  note  might  have  been 
Dr.  Patrick  Russell  (1727-1805),  of  Aleppo,  the  brother  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Russell  whom  he  succeeded  as  physician  to  the 
British  Factory  at  Aleppo  in  1753.  Yet  as  Alexander  died  in 
November,  1768,  we  can  assume  that  Patrick  would  by  May, 
1769,  have  known  of  this  and  that  this  response  was  sent  to 
some  other  person,  but  that  eventually  it  went  into  the  hands 
of  Hunter. 

Patrick  Russell  himself  settled  in  London  in  1771  and  became 
intimate  with  WilHam  Hunter,  to  whom  he  sold  some  coins 
in  1776.^  In  1794  he  issued  the  second  and  more  prized  edition 
of  his  brother"s  Natural  History  of  Aleppo,  and  was  able  to 
incorporate  some  information  on  the  jerboa  and  camel  supphed 
by  Dr.  John  Hunter,  the  more  famous  brother  of  William  Hunter. 
(See  voL  ii,  pp.  419,  426.) 

^  Since  the  Huntington  MS.  is  at  the  Bodleian  Library  this  note  might 
have  been  sent  to  one  of  the  two  Oxford  professors. 

2  Macdonald,  op.  cit.,  p.  ix.  Patrick  Russell  bequeathed  part  of  his  coUection 
of  Indian  plants  to  Edinburgh  University. 
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§3 
The  Maxuscripts 
As  the  response  from  Aleppo  indicates,  two  Arabic  manuscripts 
were  sent  to  England  with  the  response.  They  comprise  :  (a)  An 
exact  copy  of  Chapter  49  of  Book  2  of  the  Tasrif  of  Abu'1-Qasim 
.  .  .  al-ZahrawI  from  an  exemplar  of  a.d.  1188-9.  It  was  copied 
with  scrupulous  care,  many  words  being  left  unpointed,  whilst 
other  dubious  readings  were  transcribed  with  equal  fideUty  to 
the  original ;  (6)  A  copy  of  (a)  but  '  corrected  as  to  points  ' 
and  with  marginal  annotations  by  '  a  learned  Effendi '  of  Aleppo. 
Both  are  neatly  written,  especially  the  former  which  is  reproduced 
below  because  it  differs  from  the  Bodleian  manuscripts  which 
have  been  edited  by  John  Channing  in  his  rare  Albucasis  de 
Chirurgia  (Oxon,  1778).  Here  is  the  text  of  the  Aleppo  manuscript 
in  facsimile  : 


//• 
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Os:;\i.;\-' 
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A  comparison  between  the  above  text  and  that  of  Channing 
will  reveal  that  most  of  the  diversity  is  due  to  the  usual  scribal 
errors  and  variations.  Some  of  the  diflFerences  are  vital  to  this 
inquiry  and  are  worthy  of  consideration  in  any  future  edition 
of  the  text.  One  important  point  is  a  passage  in  the  AJeppo 
manuscript  ^  which  does  not  appear  in  Channing's  text,^  although 
it  is  fully  accounted  for  in.the  Latin  translation  of  Gerard  of 
Cremona.   It  is  as  foUows  : 

. . .  i)\ij^\  (Jj 

Another  point  of  interest  in  the  Aleppo  manuscript  is  where 

we  have  the  more  specific  JA>  (trunk)  ^  instead  of  A..«i>-  (body) 

as  in  the  Bodleian  manuscripts."*   A  third  but  less  consequential 

point  is  the  word   vi,---.^  ^  (c — -->-^  m  the  EfFendi"s  manu- 

script)  which,  in  the  Channing  text,  is  writ  ^r^-^     Hunter's 
query  concerning  propter  venani  (i.e.  -V.jj)l  ^'^  in  Channing) 
is  robbed  of  (Jj  in  the  Aleppo  manuscript.*' 

More  important  is  the  passage  which  Hunter  queried  in 
ex  infatione  orificii.     The   Channing    texts  ^    have   o\,j^\  (*9 

^  Line  7.  -  p.  252,  line  11.  »  Line  9. 

*  p.  252,  line  12.  ^  Lj^e  9.  *  p.  252,  liiie  12, 

'  p.  252,  liiie  i;{.  8  Line  10.  '  p.  252,  line  17. 
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orificium  arteriae,  whereas  the  Aleppo  manuscript  has  i)\,j^^  pj  j 

tumor  arteriae.   The  latter  also  has  oJl   ^j  2  whereas  Channing 

gives  <.I«J1  iaj  j  (j.  3   Again  in  the  final  Une  *  we  read  in  Channing 

.  .  .  fti^     ^    (^LA^J'  *    ^^^^t    jvftl^lj     only    in    the    Aleppo 
manuscript.  ^    For  further  variations  see  the  commentary. 

The  Commentary 

Although  none  of  these  Hunter  papers  contain  a  solitary  name 
of  an  addressor  or  addressee  we  can  be  fairly  sure  that  the  two 
Arabic  manuscripts  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  those  '  English 
Arabians ',  possibly  an  Oxford  don,  of  whom  Hunter's  Aleppan 
correspondent  wrote.  Such  an  individual  would  have  easy 
access  to  the  two  mentioned  Bodleian  manuscripts  for  purposes 
of  collation.^  That  a  study  of  all  the  then  available  manuscripts 
was  made  is  evident  from  the  Commentary  which  was  drawn  up 
specially  for  Hunter's  guidance,  although  the  additional  passage 
in  the  Aleppo  manuscript,  to  which  I  have  called  attention, 
seems  to  have  escaped  scrutiny.  That  the  Commentary  and 
manuscripts  reached  Hunter  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  all 
the  relevant  papers  have  been  kept  together,  and  were  probably 
thus  in  Hunter's  hbrary  at  some  time  or  other. 

This  commentary  is  actually  made  up  of  the  marginalia 
(which  are  translated  into  Enghsh)  and  the  editorial  emendations 
of  text  (6)  which  was  sent  from  Aleppo  to  London.  It  is  a  tedious 
document,  but  one  has  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  intended 
for  one,  ignorant  of  Arabic,  who  wished  to  compare  certain 
passages  in  the  Latin  version  with  the  Arabic  original.  That 
it  did  not,  at  first,  completely  serve  its  purpose,  and  that  it 
seems  to  have  forced  Hunter  to  learn  a  Httle  Arabic  on  his  own 

'  Line  15.  2  Line  28.  »  p.  254,  line  4. 

4  p.  254,  line  10.  »  Lj^e  34. 

8  These  are  Marsh  54  (a.h.  670  =  a.d.  1271-2)  and  Htmtington  156  (a.h. 
870  =  A.D.  1465-6).  The  two  Oxford  Professors  of  Arabic  at  that  time  were 
Thomas  Hunt  the  Laudian  Professor  (1738-1774)  and  Riehard  Browne  the 
Lord  Almoner's  Professor  (1748-1780),  but,  if  the  handwriting  of  the  Com- 
mentary  is  any  guide,  neither  of  them  was  the  author.  I  am  indebted  to 
Professor  H.  A.  R.  Gibb,  who  compared  their  handwriting  and  sent  me  photo- 
stats,  for  the  above  information; 
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account,  we  shall  see  later.  Meanwhile  let  us  look  at  this  Com- 
mentary  by  an  '  EngUsh  Arabian  ',  which  will  be  given  verhalim 
et  literatim,  even  to  the  quaint  and  unphonetic  transliteration, 
although  I  have  attenipted  to  alleviate  the  torment  of  the 
latter  by  giving  the  Arabic  in  square  brackets. 

'  ALBUCASis  DE  CHiRURGiA,  Lib.  2.   Sect.  49 
'  De  sectione  tumoris  qui  accidit  ex  causa  Arteriae  aut  Venae 
(MS.  Marsh)  et  Aneurisma  vocatur  :    this  last  is  neither  in  the 
Aleppo,  or  Huntington  MSS.^ 

The  Aleppo  large  MS.  has  r-j^  the  EiTendi's  r  ^  Ul 
"  Quando  vulneratur  ",  pointed  with  ^  (o)  to  show  the  Verb  is 
passive.  The  Huntingdon  r  ^  '•^l  "  Quando  prodiit  ".  The 
Marsh  MS.  rjr*-  ^l  •  "^jr?-  dgirach  signifies  "  to  wound  ". 
r^»-    charadg  signifies,   "  exivit,   prodiit."     What    the   old 

Latin  Interpreter  read,  is  uncertain  [as]  no  verb  compos'd  of 
these  Letters,  however  pointed,  signifies  "  disrumpitur  ". 
The  Arabic  words  for  the  blood  vessels  are  : 

jIj^    Shirjan.     "  Arteria,   cujus   pulsus    exploratur."      An 

Artery,   properly.      Meninski,    [Thesaurus], 
col.  2808. 

-^jj     Warid.      "  Vena."  A  vein,  properly. 

(Jl^^     Grirh.        "  Arteria,   Vena."      Golius,    [Lexicon,]   coL 

1563.2     The  ambiguity  occasion'd  by  this 
term,  is  quite  avoided,  by  rendering  it  "  vas 
sanguineum  ",  in  the  new  translation  :  which 
is  invariably  attended  to. 
In  the  title.  "  Arteriae  {Alshirjan)  et  Venae  {wal-Wari4)." 

Latin.     Hn.    l.     "  Quando  vulneratur  Alsharjan  ^  (Arteria)." 

4.  "  propter  Alsharjan  (arteriam)  vel  propter 
ahvarid  ( venam ) . " 

5.  "  propter  Alsharjan  (arteriam)." 
7.      "  propter  Alwarid  (venam)." 

12.  "  ex  inflatione  orificii  Alshirjan  (arteriae)." 
In  both  the  Oxford  MSS.  (unless  I  am 
greatly  mistaken)  this  passage  is  ahke,  and 

*  The  MS.  has  '  Huntingdon.  ' 
-  Gohus  has  '  Vena,  arteria  '. 

'  The   author  of  the   '  Commentary  '   uses  alsharjan   and   ahhirjan   indis- 
criminatelj'. 
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shou'd  be  renderd  as  above.  The  Aleppo 
MSS.  have  a  different  reading.  The  Effendi 
has  plac'd  points  where  the  large  copy  has 

none.     For    jphom     Alshirjan      [jl^~!l   j^] 

in  both  Oxford  MSS.  (orificium  arteriae)  the 

Effendi's   copy    has    imrm   alshirjan    [pjj 

jl^^Sl]  (tumor arteriae),  and may  be render'd 

"  quod  vero  (apostema)  sit  ex  inflatione 
tumoris  arteriae ",  or  "  qui  vero  sft  ex 
inflatione  tumor  arteriae  ".  {N.B. — The 
words  in  the  Latin  are  plac'd  in  the  same 
order  as  the  words  stand  in  the  Arabic.) 

The  larger  Aleppo  copy  wants  some  points  ; 
and  those  it  has  are  plac*d  carelessly,  as  is 
the  case  in  most  MSS.  except  the  Koran. 

The   Effendi  reads    ^lilSl     {intefach)     [but] 

the  larger  copy  has   ^UJI    w'ch    may     be 

read  as  the  Effendi  does  intefach  .   .   .  or 

intehach  [^lilil]  "  in  pus  conversio  ". 

Latin,  lin.  22.  "  propter  sectionem  alwarid  (venae)."  In 
every  passage  the  proper  word  is  us'd,  and 
the    difference    carefully    observ'd.       Grirk 

[3i^]  is  never  us'd. 

The  Effendi's  [marginal]  notes  are  as  follows.     The  first, 
wch.  is  written  longwise  in  the  margin  of  the  first  page  is  this  : 

^  1.      W ar id  {a  vein).  A  vessel  (^^rM)  in  the  heart, 

which  if  cut,  the  person  dies. 

Latin  ...       2.     Kibl    [J^^]    with    kesra    (i.e.    the    vowel    i) 

in  the  title  under  the  kdf  (k)  :   [means]  from,  or  because, 

propter  the  artery  has  been  wounded. 

ibid.  3.     Alsharjan   [  j^^i'^],   or  Ahhirjan    [  j^^-'^] 

(i.e.  read  with  an  a  or  an  i)  are  the  same. 

Alsharjanin      [u^^.j'^^     are     beating     or 

moving  blood-vessels (^rorow^A;)  [ijji^]  whose 
origin  is  froni  the  heart. 
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ibid.  4.     Alwarid     [-^^jj^].      A   blood-vessel   (grirk 

[J^])-  Tis  the  common  opinion  among  the 
Arabs  that  these  vessels  proceed  from  the 
veins  of  the  heart.  Two  of  them,  large  and 
thick,  run  along  the  forepart  of  the  neck, 

5.  Alwarm  [rjji^].  A  tumo[u]r.  (Latin  hn.  3 
"  tumor  et  inflatio ".)  fjj  ivarima,  i.e. 
intefach  [^U^l],  intumuit,  inflata  fuit, 
both  words  have  the  same  meaning. 

6.  Dsarir  [j  j-^]  (Latin  hn.  7,  "  stridor  "). 

7.  Faachsasto  [j^— ^lj].  (Latin  Hn.  7,  "  et 
sensis  ".)    You  find,  you  see,  you  perceive. 

8.  Aldgest  [JuJ-1].  (Latin  hn.  8,  "  corporis  ".) 
The  body,  i.e.  the  body  of  a  man. 

9.  Alarnabat  [^jVl].  The  tip  of  the  nose. 
(Latin  hn.  9,  "  inguinibus.")  The  Arabic 
word  signifies  both  "  inguen  "  &  "  mucro 
nasi  ". 

10.  Ahtraf  [Jl^l^Vl].     The  plural    of    [al]tarf 

[^yi],  i.e.  the  extremity  of  any  thing. 
(Latin,  hn.  11,  "  in  extremitatibus.") 

11.  Altzenanir      [jrviLJl].i         Xhe      plural    of 

[al]tzenarat    [SjL-Jl].         (Latin     hn.      13, 

"  uncinis.")  Tzenarat  "  est  caput  fusi  quo 
netur  ". 

12.  AJtsijjhak     [JU-J1].2       The    enclosure    or 

under-skin  which  hes  below  that  on  which 
the  hair  grows.  (Latin  hn.  14,  "  ex  tunicis.") 

13.  Tinachas     [^yJ>=ir].       Prick     and    open     it 

with  the  instrument.  (Latin  hn.  17,  "  punge 
locum.") 

^  Channing  has  oljLJl 

2  Chaiming  and  Aleppo  MS.  (6)  have  oUUJl 
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14.     In  tachshida  [Ai.:^]  .  .  .      In    tadgeynmang 

[^^].    That  you  collect  or  take  up.    The 

Eflfendi's  note  is  in  consequence  of  his  own 
reading.  In  the  larger  copy  [Hne  24]  the 
letters  are  not  distinct,  and  are  destitute 
of  points  :  but  may  agree  much  better  with 
Oxford   MSS.    [Channing,    p.    254,    Hne    1] 

w'ch     have     temasac       [cLX^].        (Latin 

hn.  22.) 

*  The  note  [^J^  ^  iS^]  written  slant-wise  on 

the  top  of  the  second  page,  refers  to  the 

word  yetgenah  [..^J^J   "  devitetur  ",  which 

occurs  in  the  Latin,  lin.  10 — "  oportet 
[ergo]  ut  devitetur "  :  and  again  Latin, 
lin.  12.  Yetgenab, — Ai  la  teshak,  i.e.  let  it 
be  avoided,  or  let  it  not  be  cut. 
*  2.  The  note  written  lengthwise  in  the  margin 
of   the    second    page,    refers    to    the    word 

tesullach  [rJ-J]  (Latin  hn.   14,  "  et  hbera 

eam ").      Tesullach    {tenezzang    [p-jIT]  take 

away  or  remove  from  it). 

The  Arabic  verb  is  rtU  Selacha,  "  deglubit, 

detraxit :    sc.  pellem  ovis." 
The  Aleppo  MS.  is  dated  a.h.  584,  which 
year  of  the  Hedgrah  began  March  2,  1188. 
All   the   notes   of  the   learned   Effendi   are 
translated,  &  in  general,  word  for  word.' 

§5 
The  Critics  Criticized 

Strictly  speaking,  the  49th  chapter  of  the  2nd  book  of  the 

Chirurgia  of  Albucasis  is  not,  as  Hunter  thought,  '  ahnost  .  .  . 

a  hteral  translation  '  from  Paulus.^    The  Cordovan  surgeon,  hke 

Al-Razl  (Rhases),2  'All  ibn  al-'Abbas  (Haly  Abbas)  ^  and  other 

jarrahUn  of  Arabic  speech,  certainly  depended  on  Paulus,  but 

^  Cf.  Lib.  vi,  cap.  xxxvii. 
^  Continens,  xxviii. 
'  Practica,  ix,  45. 
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they  were  not  slavish  copyists.  The  ^ETTtTOfxrjg  ^larptKrjs  of 
Paiihis  was  translated  into  Arabic  as  the  Kitdb  al-kunndsh  ji  l-tihh 
by  Hiinain  ibn  Ishaq  (d.  873),^  and  so  this  treatise,  the  sixth 
tnaqdla  of  which  dealt  with  surgery,  was  known  to  Arabian 
practitioners  many  centuries  before  the  Western  Christian  world 
was  acquainted  with  it. 

Although  the  '  Enghsh  Arabian  '  offers  no  preference  in  reading 
the  opening  lines  of  the  Arabic,  one  feels  that  the  correct  phrase 

is  -^  j^   y^\  Quando  vulneratur,  as  in  the  Aleppo  manuscript, 

rather  than  t:^»-  lil  Quando  prodiit,  as  preferred  by  Channing.^ 

The  Aleppan  informanfs  opinion  that  no  form  of  the  first  and 
third  radicals  could  produce  Quando  disrwnpitur  as  written  by 
'  the  old  Latin  Interpreter  '  might  be  true  enough,  but  one  might 
venture  to  suggest  that  what  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  was 

(•^^   lil  Quando  disrumpitur. 

As  both  the  Aleppan  informant  and  the  '  Enghsh  Arabian  ' 
show,  there  was  no  need  for  Hunter  to  imagine  that  Albucasis 

was  particularly  careless  in  his  use  of  the  terms  arteria  ( j^^-J) 

and  vena  {-^^jj).     Paulus  himself  only   speaks    of   an   artery 

{dpT-qpia)  being  affected,  but  Albucasis  insists  that  the  same 
is  apphcable  to  a  vein  and  says  : 

'  When  an  artery  is  wounded,  and  the  skin  is  cicatrized 

over  it,  there  often  results  from  this  a  tumour.    And  the  hke 

also  happens  to  a  vem.' 

Similarly,  Hunter  is  wrong  in  assuming,  even  from  the  Latin, 
that  Albucasis  did  not  recognize  two  forms  of  aneurisms.  This 
had  already  been  the  doctrine  of  Galen,  and  was  repeated  by 
Paulus.  That  Albucasis  also  accepted  these  two  forms  is  distinctly 
stated  in  the  Chirurgia  where,  only  a  few  hnes  after  deahng  with 
aneurism  in  a  wounded  artery,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  aneurism 
due  to  a  dilated  artery.  It  was  Hunter  who  made  the  '  blunder  ', 
not  Albucasis. 

Hunter  also  averred  that  the  hne  et  sectio  .  .  .  devitetur  in 
Albucasis  was  '  erroneously  translated  '.  If  the  charge  is  directed 
against  Gerard  of  Cremona,  then  I  venture  to  say  that  the  hne 
has  been  accurately  translated.  If  it  is  suggested  that  the 
'  blunder  '  was  made  by  Albucasis,  as  the  Aleppan  informant 

1  Al-Fihrist  (1929),  p.  407. 

2  Abulcasis  de  Chirurgia  (Oxon,  1778),  p.  253. 
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hints,  then  even  this  cannot  be  accepted.  Nowhere  does  Albucasis 
profess  to  subscribe  to  all  the  teachings  of  Paukis.  Not  only 
does  the  work  of  Albucasis  give  innumerable  instances  of 
independent  thought  based  on  his  own  surgical  experience,  but 
he  is  often  diametrically  opposed  to  Paulus.  On  the  question  of 
operations  for  aneurisms  in  the  armpits,  groin,  and  neck  he 
subscribes  to  Paulus'  dictum  of  forbiddance.  But  in  the  case 
of  operations  on  the  extremities,  hmbs,  and  head,  as  '  allowed  ' 
by  Paulus,  the  Arab  of  Cordova  clearly  states  that '  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid  '  operations  on  the  extremities  and  the  head,  but 
omits  mention  of  the  limbs. 

§5 
The  'Prentice  Arabist 

What  Hunter's  thoughts  were  when  he  received  the  Arabic 
manuscripts  and  the  commentary  by  the  '  EngUsh  Arabian ' 
on  the  '  learned  Effendee  '  we  know  not.  In  spite  of  the  good 
intentions  of  the  commentator  in  devising  a  transhteration  of  the 
Arabic  technical  terms  for  Hunter's  special  benefit,  the  actual 
result  was  almost  as  perplexing  as  the  script  itself  of  the  Sons 
of  Ishmael.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  Hunter  papers 
contain  a  number  of  fragments  in  Arabic  which  throw  further 
hght  on  the  affair,  one  might  have  been  prepared  to  leave  the 
question  as  stated  above. 

These  fragments  clearly  suggest  that  Hunter  was  not  satisfied 
with,  or  could  not  properly  appreciate,  the  elucidations  which 
had  been  so  generously  prepared  for  him,  and  that  he  sought, 
possibly  on  his  own  account,  the  acquisition  of  some  elements 
of  Arabic.  That  he  mastered  sufficient  knowledge  by  dictionary 
certainly,  and  by  primer  possibly,  we  know  definitely  from  these 
fragments  which  reveal :  (1)  That  Hunter  wrote  a  bold  and 
well-schooled  Arabic  hand.  (2)  That  what  he  wrote  was  mainly 
devoted  to  a  vocabulary  of  Arabic  scientific  terms  with  Latin 
and  sometimes  Greek  equivalents.  (3)  That  some  of  these  were 
derived  from  the  Lexicon  of  Gohus  (1653)  and  the  Thesaurus 
of  Meninski  (1680-7).  (4)  That  most  of  the  technical  terms  had 
special  reference  to  works  and  studies  in  which  he  was  interested, 
Avicenna  being  mentioned,  and  Paulus,  Rhases  or  [Ibn]  Serapion 
being  imphed.     Indeed  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  tailpiece, 
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which  completes  this  page,  indicates,  to  some  extent,  ihegamut 
of  Hunter"s  interest  in  Arabic,  which  was  simply  a  modicum  of 
proficiency  in  the  language  to  permit  him  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  the  Latinized  terminology  ab  origine.  One  would  also  like  to 
think  that  this  incursion  into  the  domain  of  Arabic  was  the 
primary  urge  that  led  Hunter  to  collect  those  Arabic  and  other 
Oriental  manuscripts,  some  of  them  quite  precious,  now  in  the 
Hunterian  Collection  in  Glasgow  University  Library.  What 
follows  in  this  tailpiece  certainly  reveals  one  of  his  attempts  to 
unravel  the  title  of  one  of  his  books. 


f^s<  ^z^JU-    /^^'      ^^l^ 


THE   LEGAL   FICTION   IN   JEWISH   LAW 
By  the  Rev.  Solomon  Goldman,  M.A.,  D.Pliil. 


PrnPosE. — The  purpose  of  this  study  is,  first,  to  illustrate,  by 
example,  and  by  comparison  with  fictions  in  Roman  and  English 
law,  the  character,  place,  and  purpose  of  fictions  in  Jewish  law  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  point  out  an  ahnost  universal  characteristic 
of  fictions  in  Jewish  law  which  has  not  previously  been  noted, 
to  my  knowledge,  in  any  study  of  this  subject,  namely  that 
within  the  distinction  between  Mosaic  and  Rabbinic  law,^ 
nearly  all  the  fictions  are  to  be  found  in  Rabbinic  law. 

Mosaic  and  Rahbinic  Law. — This  distinction  between  Mosaic 
and  Rabbinic  law  is  so  fundamental  to  the  theory  of  Jewish  law 
that  it  would  be  as  well  at  this  point  to  elucidate  it.^  The  essential 
fact  to  be  noted  is  that  these  terms  are  not  co-extensive  with 
Pentateuch  and  Talmud,  or  with  the  Written  Law  and  the 
Oral  Law.  De'Oraitha  law  contains  the  written  Torah,  but  much 
more  besides,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Oral  law  is  treated 
as  Mosaic.  '  A  principle,  law,  or  rule,  not  explicitly  stated  in  the 
Torah,  may  yet  be  invested  with  the  character  of  de'Oraitha 
(1)  because  it  represents  the  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  text  which 
tradition  has  handed  down  as  orally  communicated  to  Moses 
(Qabbalah  mipi  Moshe  rabbenu),  (2)  because  it  is  a  principle  or 
rule  which  sound  reason  estabhshes  and  is  not  negatived  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  (3)  because  it  results  from  the  application  to  the 
Mosaic  text  of  certain  canons  of  interpretation  and  deduction 
known  as  the  "  Measures  ",  Middoth  (rules)  by  which  the  Torah 
is  interpreted.'  ^    To  these  must  be   added   most  of  what  is 

^  '  Mosaic  '  is  used  loosely  for  the  technical  terni  '  (ie'Oraitha  ' — '  from  the 
Torah  ',  and  '  Kabbiiiic  '  for  the  term  '  de-llabbanan  '. 

*  A  full  account  is  to  bo  found  in  Herzog,  Main  Institutions  of  Jetvish  Law 
vol.  i,  pp.  2-10.    Herzog  is  followed  here. 

'  Herzog,  p.  2. 
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technically  described  as  '  halakha  le-Moshe  mi-Sinai ',  i.e.  laws 
which  tradition  asserts  to  have  been  divinely  communicated  to 
Moses  at  Sinai  and  to  have  been  lianded  down  by  him  orally, 
without  any  support  in  the  written  Torah.^  Such  a  wide  extension 
of  Mosaic  law  obviously  restricts  greatly  the  field  open  to  purely 
Rabbinic  legislation.  The  latter  falls  into  four  main  categories  : 
(1)  Taqqanoth,  enactments  of  the  Rabbis,  mainly  concerned  with 
civil  and  economic  matters — the  nearest  approach  to  statute 
law  to  be  found  in  the  Jewish  legal  system  ;  (2)  Gezeroth, 
decrees  which  were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against 
an  infringement  of  Mosaic  law  ;  (3)  Qenasoth,  penalties  imposed 
by  the  Rabbis  for  the  transgression  of  de'Oraitha  laws  ;  and  (4) 
Minhag,  custom  so  established  that  it  is  invested  with  the 
authority  of  law.- 

Now  it  might  be  maintained  that  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction 
between  Mosaic  and  Rabbinic  law  in  such  a  way  that  Mosaic 
authority  is  ascribed,  not  only  to  the  Pentateuch,  but  to 
traditional  interpretations  of  it,  to  laws  not  to  be  found  in  it, 
and  to  laws  deduced  from  it  by  rules  of  interpretation,  is  itself 
a  fiction.  To  some,  as  well,  many  of  the  rules  of  interpretation 
appear  so  strained  that  they  would  consider  their  authority 
fictitious,  rather  than  real.  And  it  might  be  maintained  further 
that  to  rest  a  theory  of  fictions  on  the  foundation  of  this 
distinction  is  to  add  fiction  to  fiction.  It  would,  however,  be 
beyond  the  scope  and  limits  of  this  study  to  attempt  to  assess 
the  validity  of  the  authority  claimed  for  the  Oral  law,  and, 
more  especially,  the  value  of  the  tradition  whereby  Mosaic 
authority  was  claimed  for  parts  of  it  and  Rabbinic  authority  for 
other  parts.  The  fact  is  that  a  higher  authority  was  ascribed  to 
some  elements  of  the  Oral  law  than  to  others  ;  and  for  our 
purpose,  which  is  to  consider  fictions  within  the  framework  of 
Jewish  law,  it  would  not  be  begging  the  question  to  accept  the 
theory  of  Jewish  law  which  the  law  itself  enunciated,  and  in 
accordance  with  which  the  theories  were  elaborated.^ 

^  Herzog,  p.  7. 

^  The  distinction  between  Mosaic  and  Rabbinic  law  will  be  illustrated  in  the 
examples  of  fictions  given  below. 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Maine  (A7icie7it  Laiv,  ch.  ii)  speaks  of  both 
Enghsh  case-law  and  the  Roman  Responsa  Prudentium  as  resting  on  fictions. 
The  analogy  of  both  to  the  Jewish  Oral  Law  is  striking  ;    in  fact,  Maine'3 
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Distinctions  between  Fictions  in  Jeivish  Laiv  aml  Rornan  and 
English  Law. — The  legal  fiction  has  been  defined  as  '  any 
assumption  which  conceals  a  change  of  law  by  retaining  the  old 
formula  after  the  change  has  been  made  '  ^ ;  or,  in  Maine's 
words,  '  The  fact  is  that  the  law  has  been  wholly  changed  ;  the 
Jiction  is  that  it  remains  what  it  always  was.'  It  is  one  of  the  three 
methods  by  which  Law  is  brought  into  harmony  with  the  progress 
of  society,  the  other  two  being  Equity  and  Legislation,  and  it  is 
to  be  found  in  most  legal  systems.  There  is,  however,  this 
interesting  distinction  between  fictions  in  Enghsh  and  Roman 
law,  and  fictions  in  Jewish  law,  that  in  the  former  they  are  to 
be  found  almost  entirely  in  adjective  law,  that  is  in  legal  pro- 
cedure  and  remedies,  whereas  in  the  latter  they  are  to  be  found, 
to  my  knowledge,  only  in  substantive  law.  Most  of  the  many 
fictions  in  which  Enghsh  law  abounded  before  they  were  largely 
cleared  away  by  statute  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  ^ 
were  concerned  with  writs,  forms  of  action,  and  procedure, 
rather  than  with  the  principles  of  law  as  such  ;  and  their  purpose 
was  either  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  different  courts,  or  to 
accommodate  all  the  varied  types  of  cases  that  might  come  before 
the  courts  to  the  recognized  forms  of  writs  and  actions,  which 
were  strictly  limited  in  number.  For  example,  the  Common  Law 
Courts,  to  give  themselves  jurisdiction  over  contracts  made 
outside  these  shores,  admitted  the  fiction  that  a  contract  made. 


description  of  the  work  of  the  Prudentes  in  relation  to  the  Twelve  Tables 
might  be  applied  almost  verbatim  to  the  work  of  the  Rabbis  iii  relation  to  the 
Pentateuch.  Enghsh  case-law  derives  its  authority  from  the  Common  Law 
and  Statutes  ;  Roman  Responsa  Prudentium  from  the  Twelve  Tables.  Yet 
both  interpret,  extend,  and  even  modify  the  ultimate  source  on  which  their 
authority  rests ;  while  their  interpretations,  extensions,  and  modifications 
are  recognized  to  have  as  much  authority  as  their  original  source.  This  resembles 
closely  the  daim  of  part  of  the'Oral  law  to  have  the  vahdity  of  the  Written  law 
on  which  it  rcsts  ;  and,  just  as,  for  example,  in  a  study  of  particular  Roman 
laws  one  has  to  accept  as  vahd  the  position  which  the  Responsa  Prudentium 
won  for  themselves,  so,  in  a  study  of  particular  Jewish  laws,  as  distinct  from  an 
examination  of  the  first  principles  or  presuppositions  of  Jewish  law  in  general, 
one  must  accept  as  valid  for  the  purpose  in  hand  the  Mosaic  character  which  is 
clairaed  for  so  much  of  the  Oral  law. 

1  Enryclopsedia  Britannka,  art.  '  Fictions  '. 

-  That  legal  fictions  have  not  been  entirely  eHminated  from  English  law  was 
vividly  illustrated  in  a  recent  law-suit,  in  which  a  married  woman,  whose 
husband  had  been  serving  overseas  for  many  years  and  who  had  given  birth 
to  an  illegitimate  chiki,  was  adjudged  to  be  a  single  woman  with  respect  to  the 
father's  obligation  to  maintain  the  child. 
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say,  in  Marseilles,  was  made  in  Cheapside  ;  and  as  an  example 
of  the  latter  there  is  the  famous  fiction  in  the  action  for  ejectment 
which  introduced  the  notorious,  if  wholly  fictitious  characters, 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe.  In  Roman  law,  hkewise,  fictions 
were  concerned  with  procedure.  In  fact,  '  fictio,  in  old  Roman 
law,  is  properly  a  term  of  pleading,  and  signifies  a  false  averment 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  which  the  defendant  was  not  allowed 
to  traverse.  .  .  .  The  object  of  these  fictiones  was,  of  course,  to 
give  jurisdiction.'  ^  Thus,  for  example,  a  peregrin  (non-citizen) 
could  not  sue  or  be  sued  for  theft  or  culpable  damage  to  property, 
but  he  could  both  sue  and  be  sued  under  the  cover  of  a  fiction 
of  citizenship  ;  and  in  the  manumission  per  vindictam  a  slave 
could  be  released  by  the  fictitious  claim  that  he  was  freeborn, 
the  master  admitting  the  claim.  In  Jewish  law,  however,  where 
procedure  knows  no  rigid  forms,  fictions  in  adjective  law  are, 
to  my  knowledge,  non-existent,  and  all  the  fictions  are  to  be 
found  in  substantive  law.^ 

The  Reasons  for  Fictions. — Amendment  of  law  by  fictions  is 
a  method  adopted  when  an  equivalent  change  by  direct  amend- 
ment  or  abrogation  is  either  not  possible  or  not  desired.  The 
reasons  can  be  various.  To  amend  a  law  is  to  admit  that  it  is 
defective,  and  in  the  development  of  all  societies  there  are  stages 
during  which  the  conservatism  of  lawyers,  of  the  legislature,  or 
of  pubhc  opinion  makes  direct  amendment,  involving  such  an 
admission,  difficult  or  impossible.  Sometimes,  again,  the  processes 
of  statutory  amendment  are  so  long  and  complicated,  or  arouse 
so  much  controversy,  that  a  change  by  fiction  is  the  easier  and 
quicker  method.  At  other  times  the  written  law  is  invested  with 
such  sanctity  that  the  suggestion  of  amendment  is  equivalent 
to  sacrilege.  In  English  law  the  reason  for  the  growth  of  fictions 
was  the  conservatism  of  justices  and  their  unwillingness  to 
recognize  new  writs.  In  Roman  law,  where,  in  the  days  of  the 
Republic,  amendment  could  be  achieved  only  through  the  comitia 
or  through  the  edicts  of  praetors  {ius  honorarium),  amendment 

^  Maine,  loc.  cit.  An  exception  is  the  famous  fctio  legis  Corneliae,  by  which 
a  Roman  who  died  in  captivity  was  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  testamentary 
succession,  as  having  died  when  taken  captive. 

2  Of  course,  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  a  right  granted  through 
adjectival  law  or  rules  of  procedure  can  in  practice  be  as  substantial  and  rcal 
as  a  right  granted  by  common  law  or  statute. 
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was  difficult  because  the  first  method  meant  exposure  to  the 
violence  of  party  politics,  and  the  second  method  meant  the 
liability  of  the  magistrate  to  prosecution  at  the  end  of  his  term  of 
office,  if  inadvertently  he  should  have  exceeded  his  legal  powers.^ 
Now  Jewish  law  is  based  on  the  Torah,  which,  according  to 
Jewish  doctrine,  is  God-given  and  therefore  perfect  for  all  times 
and  unalterable.  Being  perfect,  the  doctrine  runs,  it  is  above 
improvement,  and  being  for  all  times  it  is  in  no  need  of  amend- 
ment  to  suit  changing  conditions.  This  is  the  first  principle  of 
orthodox  Jewish  law.  But  facts  do  not  serve  doctrine.  And 
it  has  therefore  been  generally  held  that  fictions  in  Jewish  law 
arise  from  the  need  to  accommodate  an  unchangeable  written 
law  to  changing  circumstances,  that  is  to  say,  that  fictions  are 
concealed  amendments  of  Mosaic  law.  But  in  the  course  of  this 
study  it  will,  I  think,  become  clear  that  this  supposition  is  mis- 
taken.  In  nearly  every  case  it  will  be  seen  that  fictions  introduce 
amendments  into  Rabbinic  law,  not  into  Mosaic  law.  The  origin 
of  fictions  in  Jewish  law  is  not,  then,  to  be  ascribed,  at  least 
wholly,  to  the  existence  of  a  written  law  which  was  considered 
divine  ;  what  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  had  better  be  considered 
after  an  analysis  of  the  main  fictions. 


II.     The  Principal  Fictions 

1 .  Prozbul. — This,  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  the  fictions 
in  Jewish  law,  was  a  device  instituted  by  Hillel  the  Elder  to 
save  debts  from  the  operation  of  the  law  of  release,  shemittah.^ 
By  the  time  of  Hillel  (end  of  first  century  b.c.)  the  law  that 
debts  should  be  forfeited  in  the  Sabbatical  year  instead  of  being, 
as  intended,  a  beneficent  measure  to  help  the  poor,  had  become 
a  deterrent  to  lending,  with  the  result  both  that  would-be 
borrowers  found  it  difficult  to  raise  loans,  and  that  prospective 
creditors  were  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the  injunction  in 
Deuteronomy  (xv,  9)  '  Beware  that  there  be  not  a  base  thought 

^  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  V.  M.  Heichelheim,  of  Nottingham  University  College, 
for  these  comments  on  Roman  law. 
2  Deut.  XV,  1-2. 
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in  thine  heart .  .  .  and  thou  give  him  nought '.  Already  it  was 
the  law  that  debts,  the  bonds  of  which  had  been  deUvered  to 
the  Courts  before  the  year  of  Release,  were  unaffected  by  the 
operation  of  shemittah.^  Prozbul  was  merely  an  extension  of  this 
law,  enabhng  the  creditor  to  secure  his  debts  against  forfeiture 
by  a  personal  declaration  before  the  Court  that  his  debts  were  to 
be  considered  as  if  handed  to  the  Court  for  exaction,  without  any 
actual  handing  over  of  the  bond.^  But  it  is  clear  from  the 
discussion  in  the  Tahnud  ^  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  legal  com- 
mentators,  Hillel  was  not  abrogating,  even  deviously,  and  could 
not  if  he  wished  so  abrogate,  a  law  which  was  de'Oraitha.*  The 
law  of  Shemittah  itself  was  operative  in  the  days  of  Hillel  only 
de-Rabbanan,  its  vahdity  by  Mosaic  law  having  lapsed  when  the 
law  of  Jubilee  ceased  to  be  operative  (i.e.  when  the  Northern 
Kingdom  was  destroyed),^  being  retained  in  operation  only  by 
an  edict  of  the  Rabbis,  so  that  it  might  not  be  completely  for- 
gotten.  Maimonides  is  emphatic  on  this  point  :  '  Prozbul  is 
vaHd  only  for  shemittah  which  is  de-Rabbanan  ;  it  has  no  vahdity 
for  shemittah  which  is  min  ha-Torah.'  ^ 

2.  Hetter  'Isqa. ' — 'Isqa  is  a  technical  term  for  any  commercial 
transaction  in  which  one  person  advances  capital  for  another's 
business  deahngs  and  receives  a  share  of  the  profits,  without 

^  Based  on  Deut.  xv,  2,  '  That  which  is  /Ame  with  thy  brother.'     A  debt 
entrusted  to  the  court  for  exaction  was  considered  no  longer  thine. 
2  Mishnah  Shebi'ith,  x,  3,  4. 

*  Gittin,  36a,  6.  '  Can  it  bo  that  where  according  to  the  Torah  the  seventh 
year  relcases  Hillel  should  order  that  it  should  not  release  ?  Abaye  answered, 
Hillers  Taqqanah  refers  to  these  times  when  the  law  of  sheniittah  is  operative 
only  de-Rabbanan.'' 

*  It  is  not  overlooked  that  the  discussion  in  the  Talmud  is  many  centuries 
later  than  Hillel,  and  that  thcrefore  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  principles 
there  attributed  to  Hillol  were  those  on  which  he  actually  based  his  Taqqanah. 
But  we  are  deahng  with  the  exposition  of  Jewish  hxw  which  its  final  formulators 
gave  to  it,  and  it  is  this  which  is  imjjortant  for  our  purpose. 

^  Maimonides,  Yad,  Hilkhoth  Shemittah,  ix,  2,  x,  8.  The  principle  was  that 
the  law  of  the  release  of  debts  was  operative  only  as  long  as  the  law  concernijig 
the  rcdemption  of  land  was  in  operation.  But  according  to  Rabbinic  tradition 
the  institution  of  the  Jubilee  year  was  conditional  on  the  existence  of  a  Jewish 
people  all  settled  in  Palestine  (based  on  the  words  in  Levit.  xxv,  10,  '  You 
shall  proclaim  freedom  in  the  land  for  all  its  inhabitants,  it  is  the  Jubilee  ' ; 
when  all  the  inhabitants  were  not  in  the  land,  the  required  condition  was  not 
fulfilled),  and  therefore  fell  into  disuse  at  the  exile  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 

^  Yad,  loc.  cit.,  ix,  16.     See  also  Kesef  Mislme,  ad  loc. 

'  Shulhan  'Arukh,  Yore  De'ah,  ch.  177  ;  Yad,  Hil.  Shekihin  we-Shuttafin, 
ch.  6  ;    Hokhmath  Adam,  ch.  142. 
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himself  taking  an  active  part  in  the  business  ;  and  the  Hetter 
'Isqa  was  a  device  to  free  such  transactions  from  the  operation 
of  the  prohibition  of  usury,  under  the  fiction  that  the  creditor 
was  employing  the  borrower.  The  BibHcal  prohibition  of  usury 
clearly  refers  only  to  loans  advanced  to  the  poor  to  reheve  their 
distress  ;  and,  by  Mosaic  law,  only  interest  on  such  loans  was 
prohibited.  But  in  Rabbinic  law  the  scope  of  the  prohibition 
of  usury  was  greatly  extended,  and  made  to  cover  any  trans- 
action  in  which  a  profit  was  gained  through  the  giving  of  credit. 
'  Thus  all  payment  of  money  in  return  for  the  giving  of  credit, 
all  bargains  in  which  goods  were  sold  at  a  higher  price,  higher  than 
the  real  value,  in  consideration  for  the  seller  having  to  wait  some 
time  before  he  was  paid,  was  considered  usurious.  .  .  .  This 
extension  of  the  law  would  tend  to  check  trading  enterprises 
and  commercial  operations,  no  less  than  money  lending  trans- 
actions.'  ^  But  this  extension  of  the  law  of  usury  was  Rabbinic 
{ahaq  rihbith) ;  and  to  circumvent  it  for  the  commercial  needs  of 
the  conamunity,  the  instrument  called  Hetter  'Isqa  was  evolved. 
'Isqa  itself  is  forbidden  by  Rabbinic  law  if  the  profit  is  shared 
equally,  and  no  payment  is  made  to  the  trader  for  his  services, 
even  if  it  is  agreed  in  advance  that  both  parties  should  hkewise 
share  equally  any  loss  and  any  depreciation  of  the  capital.^ 
For  in  'Isqa,  half  the  money  which  is  advanced  is  considered  a 
loan  for  which  the  trader  bears  full  responsibiUty,  and  the  other 
half  a  bailment  deposited  with  him  with  all  the  risks  of  depreciation 
faUing  on  the  investor  ^ ;  and  it  is  considered  further  that  the 
service  which  the  trader  renders  to  the  investor,  in  trading  with 
the  half  which  is  a  bailment  without  any  profit  to  himself, 
is  in  itself  a  concealed  form  of  usury.  'Isqa  is  only  permissible 
if  (a)  the  investor  makes  a  direct  payment  to  the  trader  for  his 
services  (a  small  payment  is  considered  sufficient)  or  (6)  if  the 
investor  takes  a  greater  share  of  the  risk  than  of  the  profit,  if 
he  receives,  for  example,  half  of  the  profit  but  bears  two-thirds 
of  any  loss,  this  also  being  a  form  of  payment  to  the  trader  for 
his  services.  By  a  further  relaxation  of  the  law  it  was  made 
permissible  to  introduce  into  the  contract  a  condition  that  the 

^  I.  Epstcin,  Social  Legislation  in  the  Tahnud,  p.  14. 

2  Yad,  Hil.  Shuttafin,  vi,  2. 

*  Baba  MetziK,  104fc  ;    Yad,  loc.  cit. 
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debtor  might,  if  he  wished,  make  a  fixed  payment  to  the 
investor  in  heu  of  profits,  without  regard  to  the  amount  of  the 
profit.^  The  instrument  of  'Isqa  is  clearly  a  fiction,  since  it  is  a 
device  to  circumvent  the  law  of  usury,  while  retaining  the  law  in 
fuU  force.  But  it  is  a  fiction  on  Rabbinic  law.  In  Mosaic  law, 
such  commercial  loans,  without  the  fiction,  would  not  be  con- 
sidered  usurious. 

3.  Shetar  Mekhirah  {Deed  of  Sale). — In  Rabbinic  law  the 
Mosaic  prohibition  of  work  on  the  Sabbath  is  extended  to  the 
non-Jew  in  the  direct  employ  of  a  Jew,^  that  is,  when  the  terms 
of  employment  demand,  or  the  wages  include  payment  for, 
labour  on  the  Sabbath  [sekhiruth — hire).  If,  however,  the  non- 
Jew  is  under  contract  to  do  a  specific  job  of  work  for  the  Jew 
(qablanuth),  in  his  own  time  and  without  stipulation  that  he 
should  work  on  the  Sabbath,  then  the  Jew  has  no  responsibility 
if  the  Gentile  chooses  to  work  on  the  Sabbath.  The  terms  of  the 
contract  are  unaffected  by  such  work,  the  Jew  has  no  advantage 
from  it,  and  the  non-Jew  is  considered  to  be  working  for  himself 
in  his  own  time.  Rabbinic  law,  however,  introduced  a  number  of 
hmiting  conditions  even  when  the  terms  were  those  of  qablanuth.^ 
One  such  condition  was  that  it  should  not  be  publicly  known  that 
the  non-Jew  was  working  for  a  Jew,  for  then  those  who  saw  him 
might  think  that  he  was  in  the  direct  employ  of  the  Jew  (a 
sakhir),  and  that  the  Jew  was  transgressing  the  Sabbath  by 
allowing  him  to  work  on  that  day.  For  example,  but  for  this 
condition,  it  would  be  permissible  for  a  Jewish-owned  factory, 
managed  by  a  non-Jewish  director,  whose  remuneration  was  not 
by  salary  but  by  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  undertaking,  and 
employing  labour  on  the  same  basis,  to  remain  open  on  the 
Sabbath.  But  because  of  this  condition,  as  long  as  the  premises 
were  oiimed  by  Jews,  it  was  considered  publicly  known  that  this 
was  a  Jewish  undertaking,  and  the  factory  could  not  remain 
open  on  Sabbath.  This  difficulty  was  obviated  by  the  Shetar 
Mekhirah,  a  deed  of  sale  whereby  the  ownership  of  the  premises 


1  Taz  on  Shulhan  'Arukh,  Yore  De'ah,  ch.  177,  parag.  6  (end). 

^  Yad,  Hil.  Shabbath,  vi,  1.  It  is  a  Gezerah  '  lest  the  Sabbath  becomes  light 
in  the  eyes  of  Jews  and  they  are  led  to  work  themselves  on  the  Sabbath  '. 

'  The  clearest  statement  of  these  conditions  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hayye 
Adam,  Hilkhoth  Shabbath,  ch.  3. 
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was  invested  in  a  non-Jew,  the  undertaking  remaining  Jewish.^ 
It  would  appear  that  in  the  first  instance  this  device  was  intro- 
duced  only  to  meet  cases  of  real  hardship,  e.g.  when  the  under- 
taking  was  a  State  monopoly  farmed  out  to  Jews  (and  the 
State  demanded  Sabbath  opening),  or  when  the  factory  used 
furnaces,  the  extinguishing  of  which  for  the  Sabbath  would 
seriously  interfere  with  production  on  other  days  in  the  week. 
But  in  some  communities  its  apphcation  was  extended  to  cover 
all  forms  of  business  enterprise,  with,  it  will  be  seen  later,  harmful 
effects  on  Jewish  rehgious  hfe.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
law  which  the  Shetar  Mekhirah  circumvents  is  a  Rabbinic 
law.2 

4.  Mekhirath  Hanwtz. — It  is  forbidden  for  a  Jew  to  retain 
in  his  possession  over  the  Passover  any  leavened  foods  {hametz) 
belonging  to  him.  There  are  two  exphcit  prohibitions  in  the 
Torah,  lo  yera'e  (Deut.  xvi,  4 — '  no  leaven  of  yours  shall  be  seen  ') 
and  lo  yimrnatze  (Exod.  xii,  19 — '  no  leaven  shall  be  found '). 
To  this  the  Rabbis  added  a  penalty  (qenas)  that  leavened  foods 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  Jew's  possession  in  transgression  of  this 
law  should  be  forbidden  for  use  in  any  way,  either  for  con- 
sumption,  or  for  sale,  gift,  feeding  of  animals,  etc.  {asur  ba- 
hana'ah).  It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  the  strict  appKcation  of  this 
law  could  result  in  great  hardship.  If  all  stocks  of  hametz  are 
to  be  disposed  of  before  Passover,  then,  especially  in  districts 
where  Jews  are  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  non-Jewish  buyers,  even  at  sacrificial  prices, 
and  the  hametz  would  either  have  to  be  given  away  or  destroyed. 
The  Rabbis  therefore  took  advantage  of  one  word  in  the  law, 
the  word  lekha,  '  thine.'  Only  if  the  hametz  is  yours  are  you 
guilty ;  if  the  hametz  is  not  yours,  but  belongs  to  someone  else, 
you  may  keep  it  in  your  possession  over  Passover  without  guilt. 
The  device  of  Mekhirath  Hametz  was  therefore  developed.    The 


^  Hayye  Adam,  loc.  cit.,  parags.  17  and  18. 

^  There  is  one  task  which  non-Jews  are  permitted  to  do  on  Sabbath  directly 
for  Jews— hghting  a  fire  for  warmth.  This  is  based  on  the  principle  that  '  all 
are  to  be  considered  invahds  with  respect  to  cold '.  As  lighting  a  fire  for  an 
actual  invahd  is  distinctly  pormissible,  the  permission  was  extended  to  non- 
invahds  by  the  assumption  that,  when  it  comes  to  enduring  cold,  all  are 
potentiaUy  invahd.  This  principle  may  be  considered  fictitious,  but  it  is  founded 
on  sohd  reahty. 
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Jiametz  is  sold  to  a  non-Jew  ^  before  Passover  without  delivery, 
and  bought  back  from  him  after  the  Passover.  As  a  result, 
during  Passover,  although  the  hametz  is  on  the  Jew's  premises, 
it  is  not  in  his  ownership,  and  he  is  not  guilty  of  transgressing  the 
laws  of  bal  yera'e  and  bal  yimmatze.  The  sale  must  be  a  legal  one, 
i.e.  it  must  give  the  non-Jew  full  ownership  rights,  and  right  of 
way  to  the  hamelz  ;  and  the  non-Jew  cannot  be  prevented  from 
taking  the  hametz  into  his  possession,  if  he  so  wishes.  There  is 
nothing  fictitious  about  the  deed  of  sale  itself.  A  fiction  exists, 
however,  in  the  motive  or  intention  ;  it  is  a  sale  with  full 
intention  to  purchase  back  after  Passover,  even  if  the  intention 
is  not  expHcit.  And  it  is  obviously  a  device  to  circumvent  a 
legal  difficulty.  This  is  the  one  fiction  known  to  me  which  has 
been  devised  to  obviate  a  difficulty  in  Mosaic  law. 

5.  The  'Erubin  :  (a)  'Erube  Hatzeroth  and  Shittufe  Mebo'oth. — 
Carrying  on  Sabbath  from  a  private  domain  into  a  pubHc  domain, 
and  vice  versa,  and  carrying  for  a  distance  of  four  cubits  or  more 
in  a  pubHc  domain,  are  forbidden  in  Mosaic  law.  But  deOraitha 
any  enclosed  premises,  whether  owned  by  one  person,  or  whether 
the  ownership  is  shared,  are  considered  a  private  domain  ;  and 
the  premises  are  considered  legally  enclosed  if  bounded  by  an 
enclosure  on  three  sides.-  Therefore  a  courtyard  on  to  which 
several  houses  open,  and  which  is  shared  by  all  the  householders, 
is  a  private  domain  in  Mosaic  law,  and  carrying  between  the 
houses  and  the  courtyard  woukl  be  permitted.  So  also  a  cul-de- 
sac,  although  enclosed  on  three  sides  only  and  pubHcly  owned, 
and  a  waHed  city,  although  a  pubHc  place,  would,  in  connection 
with  the  law  of  carrying  on  Sabbath,  be  considered  private 
domains.  But  in  two  respects  the  law  was  made  more  stringent 
by  the  Rabbis,  (a)  that  no  premises  could  be  considered  private 
unless  enclosed  on  all  sides,  and  (6)  that  no  carrying  should  be 
permitted  in  a  private  domain  the  rights  of  which  are  shared 
by  more  than  one  householder,  unless  an  'erub  is  made.^  'Ervb 
is  a  form  of  pooHng  of  rights.     AH  the  householders  sharing  a 

^  The  salo  must  be  to  a  non-Jew.  If  sold  to  a  Jew  the  purchaser  would  bo 
guilty  of  transgressing  the  law,  and  could  not  sell  it  back  to  the  original  seller. 

-  Yad,  Hil.  'Erubin,  i,  1,  as  explained  in  the  Maggid  Mishne. 

*  The  reason  is  stated  in  the  Yad,  loc.  cit.,  parag.  4 — lest  in  the  popular  mind 
the  distinction  between  private  and  public  domain  should  be  forgotten,  and  it 
would  be  assumed  that  carrying  anyivhere  was  permitted. 
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courtyard  in  coinmon  contribute  food  for  one  Sabbath  meal ; 
the  food  is  deposited  in  one  of  the  houses  iu  the  courtyard  ;  and 
it  is  then  considered  that,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  Sabbath, 
all  are  resident  in  the  one  house  and  the  courtyard  is,  as  it  were, 
owned  by  one  householder,  instead  of  many.  This  is  'erube 
hatzeroth.  Similarly,  the  rights  of  entry  into  the  cul-de-sac 
(mabo)  from  the  courtyards  opening  on  to  it  may  be  pooled  by 
depositing  in  one  courtyard  a  meal  towards  which  each  of  the 
courtyards  has  contributed  {shittufe  mebo'oth)  ;  and  it  is  then 
permissible  to  carry  from  the  courtyards  into  the  alley  and  vdce 
versa.  The  cul-de-sac  or  alley,  however,  had  first  to  be  formally 
enclosed  on  its  open  side  by  a  Tzurath  ha-pethah,  a  symbohc 
enclosure  consisting  of  an  upright  post  at  the  entrance,  or  a  rod 
or  wire  placed  above  and  across  the  entrance.  It  is  seen  that  both 
the  'erube  hatzeroth  and  the  shittufe  mebo'oth  are  fictions  in 
Rabbinic  law  ;  and  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  the  Rabbis 
imposed  stringencies  only  to  remove  them  by  fictitious  devices. 
But  as  the  stringencies  were  imposed  only  to  safeguard  the  Mosaic 
law  (see  note  ^,  p.  63),  it  was  considered  that  the  'eruh  and  the 
tzurath  ha-pethah  would  be  sufficient  reminders  of  the  law  that 
carrying  from  a  private  to  a  public  domain  (private  and  pubhc 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Mosaic  law,  e.g.  from  the  alley  into 
a  pubhc  thoroughfare,  or  from  a  walled  city  into  the  open 
country  outside)  was  forbidden. 

{b)  Bittul  Reshuth. — In  connection  with  the  law  of  'erube 
hatzeroth  there  is  a  further  device  known  as  bittul  reshuth — 
the  surrender  of  one's  rights  in  the  courtyard.  If  all  but  one  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  round  the  courtyard  have  made  an 
'erub,  that  one,  by  retaining  his  exclusive  rights,  forbids  carrying 
in  the  courtyard  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  The  remedy  is 
that  he  should  by  a  declaration  surrender  his  rights  in  the  court- 
yard  to  the  other  householders.  He  is  then  considered  a  guest  of 
the  others.^  Similarly,  if  the  inhabitants  of  a  courtyard  should 
have  omitted  to  make  an  'erub  there  is  the  remedy  that  all  should 
surrender  their  rights  to  one,  whose  guests  they  now  become  ; 
and  all  are  permitted  to  carry  into  and  from  the  courtyard.'^ 

1  Yad,  Hil.  'Erubin,  ii,  1. 

*  Hayye  Adam,  74,  parag.  1.  There  are  a  number  of  other  fictions  connected 
with  the  laws  of  'ervh  (and  likewise  with  the  laws  of  the  construction  of  the 
sukkah  and  of  tuTnaih  ohel — ritual  uncleanness  contraeted  bv  being  under  the 
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(c)  'Erube  Tehumin. — Travel  on  Sabbath  and  Festivals,  even 
on  foot,  beyond  a  certain  distance  from  the  city  boundary,  is 
forbidden,  and  the  tehum  Shahbath  is  the  limit  within  which 
travelling  on  foot  is  permitted.  In  Mosaic  law,  the  tehum  is 
twelve  miles  (the  mile  being  two  thousand  cubits)  ^  ;  but  in 
Rabbinic  law  the  tehum  is  restricted  to  one  niiie  plus  a  distance 
of  seventy  odd  cubits  which  are  considered  the  immediate 
environs  of  the  city,  extending  in  all  directions  from  the  city 
boundary.2  If,  however,  a  Sabbath  journey  of  greater  distance 
(but  not  greater  than  four  thousand  cubits)  is  urgent,  it  can  be 
achieved  by  this  device.  On  Sabbath  eve,  the  would-be  traveller 
places  some  food  at  the  hmits  of  the  tehum  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  wishes  to  travel.  He  is  then  considered  to  be  resident 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Sabbath  at  the  place  where  the  food  is 
deposited,  and  permitted  to  travel  two  thousand  cubits  from  that 
point  in  any  direction.  He  can  then  return  to  his  original  starting 
point  and  spend  the  night  there  ;  and  on  the  morrow  can  walk 
to  his  symbohc  Sabbath  abode,  and  from  there  can  walk  a  further 
two  thousand  cubits,  being  thereby  enabled  to  make  a  journey 
of  four  thousand  cubits.  It  is  clear  that  this  fiction  has  reference 
only  to  RaVjbinic  law. 

{d)  'Erube  Tabshilin. — Cooking  on  Festivals  is  permitted,  but 
only  for  consumption  on  the  same  day.  A  difficulty  arises  when 
the  Festival  is  immediately  followed  by  a  Sabbath,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  prepare  food  on  the  Festival  for  the  Sabbath. 
According  to  Mosaic  law,  such  cooking  on  a  Festival  for  the 
following  Sabbath  day  is  permitted,  but  it  is  forbidden  by 
Rabbinic  law  without  an  'erub,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that,  while  cooking  on  a  Festival  day  can  be  allowed 
such  cooking  for  a  following  week-day  is  absolutely  forbidden.^ 
The  method  of  performing  'eruh  tahshilin  is  to  set  aside  some  food 
on  the  eve  of  the  Festival  for  the  purpose  of  the  Sabbath,  and  it  is 

same  roof  as  a  dead  thing — where  similar  principles  of  what  constitutes  a  proper 
enclosure  are  involved),  e.g.  labud,  (jud  ahfJh,  habut  rami,  passe  be'erolh.  Limita- 
tions  of  space  prevent  elaboration  of  these  fictions  here  ;  but  the  inquirer 
is  referred  to  Jastrow's  Talmudic  Dictionary  for  a  short  definition  of  each  of 
these  {gud  aheth  under  negad). 

1  This  is  the  majority  opinion.  There  is  another  opinion  that  there  are  no 
limits  to  travei  on  foot  in  Mosaic  law. 

2  Yad,  Hil.  Shabbath,  xxvii,  1. 

»  Yad,  HU.  Yom  Tob,  vi,  1  and  2. 

F 
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then  considered  as  if  the  preparation  of  food  for  the  Sabbath 
commenced  hefore  the  Festival  and  is  only  completed  on  the 
Festival.   Again  it  is  a  fiction  based  on  a  Rabbinic  prohibition. 

6.  Liturgical  Fictions. — There  is  an  interesting,  though  not 
very  important,  group  of  fictions  which  might  be  described  as 
liturgical.  Their  purpose  is  either  (a)  to  ensure  that,  when  a 
blessing  is  recited  at  the  performance  of  a  rehgious  duty,  the 
performance  should  succeed,  or  appear  to  succeed,  the  blessing, 
and  not  precede  it,  or  (6)  to  avoid  the  possibihty  of  a  berakhah 
le-hattalah,  a  blessing  recited  in  vain,  and  therefore  involving 
the taking of Gods name in vain.  As the whole subject of blessings 
in  connection  with  rehgious  duties  is  part  of  Rabbinic  law,  these 
fictions  are  all  connected  with  Rabbinic  law.  Examples  of  the 
first  category  are  : — 

(i)  A  Jewish  housewife  is  required  to  cover  her  eyes  when 
reciting  the  blessing  over  the  Sabbath  candles.  The  reason  is 
that  the  blessing  should  precede  the  lighting  of  the  candles  ; 
but  the  blessing  is  a  declaration  that  the  Sabbath  has  come,  and 
it  would  therefore  be  forbidden  to  hght  the  candles  after  the 
blessing  (as  work  prohibited  on  Sabbath).  The  dilemma  is  over- 
come  by  hghting  the  candles  before  the  blessing,  covering  the 
eyes  during  the  blessing,  and  then,  by  uncovering  the  eyes, 
making  it  appear  as  if  the  light  comes  after  the  blessing. 

(ii)  Similarly,  in  taking  the  '  four  species  '  on  Tabernacles, 
the  ethrog  (citron)  is  first  held  in  the  hand  in  an  inverted 
position,  the  blessing  is  said,  and  the  ethrog  is  then  reverted  to 
its  correct  position,  so  that  the  proper  performance  of  the  duty 
might  follow  the  recital  of  the  blessing. 

Of  the  second  category  the  following  examples  might  be 
mentioned  : — 

(i)  On  the  night  before  Passover  a  search  for  hametz  is  made 
in  every  household.  Before  the  search  a  blessing  '  to  remove 
hametz '  is  recited.  But  the  house  might  have  been  so 
thoroughly  cleansed  of  hametz  that  none  will  be  found,  and  the 
blessing  would  then  be  '  in  vain  '.  To  avoid  this,  a  few  crumbs 
of  hametz  are  placed  in  readiness  in  each  room,  and  as  a  result 
it  is  ensured  that  there  is  hametz  to  be  removed. 

(ii)  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  two  days  of  Rosh 
Ha-shanah  (New  Year)  are  to  be  considered  as  '  one  long  day ' 
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or  two  distinct  days.  If  the  first  opinion  is  correct  the  she- 
heheyanu  blessing  ^  is  not  required  on  the  second  night ;  if 
the  second  opinion  is  correct  it  is  required.  To  resolve  the  doubt, 
and  to  ensure  that  when  the  blessing  is  recited  it  should  not  be 
'  in  vain  ',  it  is  customary  to  partake  of  some  fruit  which  is  new 
in  season,  over  which  the  she-heheyamt  blessing  is  in  any  case 
required. 

(iii)  Similarly  it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  tefillin 
(phylacteries)  require  separate  blessings  for  those  of  the  hand 
and  those  of  the  head,  or  whether  one  blessing  should  cover  both. 
Therefore,  when  a  second  blessing  is  recited  over  the  shel  rosh 
it  is  necessary  to  add  the  formula  '  Blessed  be  his  name  whose 
glorious  kingdom  is  for  ever  and  ever  ',  which  is  the  formula 
that  has  to  be  recited  after  a  blessing  said  '  in  vain  '.  Thus,  if  it 
shoukl  be  that  the  blessing  is,  in  fact,  unnecessary,  and  therefore 
vain,  the  remedy  accompanies  it.  These  are  examples  of  the 
extreme  caution  exercised  by  the  Rabbis  in  avoiding  any  vain 
mention  of  the  Divine  name. 

III 

The  main  question  has  now  to  be  answered.  If  the  argument  is 
accepted  that  nearly  all  the  fictions  were  introduced  into  Rabbinic 
law,  and  the  need  for  them  was  therefore  not  whoUy  the  full-stop 
of  an  immutable,  written,  divine  law,  why,  then,  should  they 
have  been  used  ?  Rabbinic  law,  being  man-made,  should,  one 
would  think,  be  amenable  to  straightforward  processes  of  amend- 
ment  or  abrogation  whenever  it  was  felt  that  altered  circum- 
stances  made  the  law  archaic  or  too  difficult  of  appHcation  ;  and 
many  examples  of  direct  amendment,  particularly  in  laws  con- 
cerning  monetary  and  property  matters  {dine  mamonoth), 
are  to  be  found  in  Rabbinic  legislation.  Why,  then,  should 
recourse  have  been  had  to  the  devious  ways  of  amendment  by 
fiction  ?  The  answers  are  many. 

1 .  Authority. — The  authority  or  power  which  later  generations 
of  legislators  can  exercise  to  amend  or  abrogate  the  decrees 
of  their  predecessors  is  strictly  defined  in  the  Talmud  and 
Codes.    There  are  two  main  principles  :   (a)  a  Rabbinic  Court  or 

*  The  blessing  '  who  has  kept  us  alive  and  preserved  us  and  enabled  us  to 
reach  this  season  '.  It  is  recited  on  the  first  two  days  of  every  festival,  when. 
tasting  a  fniit  for  the  first  time  in  its  season,  and  on  other  occasions. 
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Beth  Din  can  alter  a  Gezerah  or  Taqqanah  of  an  earlier  court, 
which  has  been  accepted  as  the  law  by  all  Israel,  only  if  it  is 
greater  than  its  predecessor  in  wisdom  and  number,  and  (6) 
in  the  case  of  an  issur  (prohibition  in  rehgious  law),  if  the  issur 
of  an  earher  court  was  intended  as  a  seyag  (protection)  of  Mosaic 
law  and  has  won  general  acceptance  in  Israel,  no  later  court  has 
power  to  amend  or  abrogate  it.^  Taken  together  these  two 
principles  greatly  narrow  the  field  of  law  which  is  open  to  direct 
amendment.  Later  scholars  show  a  natural  reluctance  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  a  greater  measure  of  wisdom  than  that 
credited  to  the  famous  names  of  past  ages  ;  and  in  the  difficult 
periods  of  Jewish  history  which  followed  the  epoch  of  the  great 
colleges  in  Palestine  and  Babylonia  of  Talmudic  times,  conditions 
militated  against  the  assembly  of  courts  greater  in  number 
than  that  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin.  Secondly,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  main  fictions  in  Jewish  law  refer  to  issurin  which  protected 
the  Mosaic  law  and  which  were  generally  accepted,  and  therefore 
not  amenable  to  amendment  or  abrogation.  Prozbul  is  based  on 
the  Rabbinic  issur  against  the  coUection  of  debts  after  the 
shemittah  year  ;  Hetter  'Isqa  on  the  prohibition  of  usury  ;  the 
Shetar  Mekhirah  on  the  issur  forbidding  work  to  be  done  by  a 
Gentile  pubhcly  on  the  Sabbath,  and  so  the  rest.^ 

2.  Condition  of  the  Jewish  People.  Changes  of  law  by  legisla- 
tion  demand  certain  conditions  of  existence  which  the  Jewish 
people  has  not  enjoyed  for  many  centuries,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  a  settled  autonomous  existence  in  one's  own 
territory.  It  is  hard,  virtually  impossible,  to  legislate  for  a  people 
scattered  in  comparatively  small  communities  in  many  lands. 
Legislation,  even  of  a  rehgious  character,  in  such  conditions 
would  demand  at  least  a  central  religious  authority  recognized 
by  the  mass  of  Jewry  in  all  lands,  and  such  authority,  apart  from 
the  few  isolated  instances  of  men  of  the  calibre  of  Rabbenu 
Gershom,  Maimonides,  and  Elijah  Wilna,  has  not  existed  since 
Talmudic  times.    For  hundreds  of  years  the  work  of  the  Rabbis 

1  Yad,  Hil.  Mamerim,  ii,  2  and  3. 

2  By  contrast,  many  examples  ean  be  given  of  Rabbinic  decrees  in  connection 
■wlth  civil  law  {dine  mamonnth)  which  were  direetly  altered  by  later  generations 
of  scholars.  For  instancc,  the  rulos  of  cross-examijiation  of  witnesses  in  cases 
of  indebtedness  were  lightened  (Sanhedrin  3a),  and  laymen  were  declared 
competent  to  judge  such  cases  (Sanhedrin,  26,  3a).  (For  other  examples,  see 
Epstein,  op.  cit.) 
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has  perforce  been  that  of  interpretation  of  existing  law  and  its 
apphcation  to  novel  incidents,  rather  than  that  of  original 
legislation. 

Reluctance  to  Change. — The  leaders  of  estabhshed  rehgions  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  conservative  and  traditionahst ;  rehgion 
is  not  one  of  the  spheres  of  human  aspiration  which  desires  or 
needs  to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  In  Judaism,  the  Rabbis  of 
the  orthodox  synagogue  have  understandingly  been  particularly 
wary  of  change.  Beheving,  with  good  reason,  that  it  was  their 
rehgion  which  maintained  the  identity  of  the  Jewish  people 
when  all  external  conditions  were  hostile  to  their  continued 
existence  as  a  distinct  people,  they  beheved  that  Judaism  must 
retain  a  sohd  permanence  and  unchangeabihty,  if  the  Jewish 
people  were  to  remain  permanent ;  and  knowing  well  the 
attraction  which  a  non-Jewish  environment  continually  exerted 
away  from  a  fast  loyalty  to  Judaism,  they  felt  that  any 
weakening,  however  shght,  of  the  historical  character  of  their 
rehgion  might  result  in  a  weakening  of  that  loyalty.  They  knew, 
moreover,  that  one  relaxation  of  principle  opens  the  door  to 
another,  and  that  once  the  principle  of  change  has  been  admitted 
it  becomes  difficult  to  stop  the  rot.^  This,  therefore,  they  felt  to 
be  a  primary  duty — to  retain  respect  for  the  law,  and  to  refuse 
to  admit  the  suggestion  that  the  law  coukl  be  tampered  with  at 
will."^  Only  in  extreme  cases  of  hardship  would  they  admit 
changes  into  rehgious  law  ;  but  the  changes  were  to  be  such  that 
the  very  change  would  enforce  recognition  and  admission  of  the 
authority  and  continued  vahdity  of  the  law.  Thus  by  the  very 
declaration  of  Prozbul  the  declarant  admits  that  the  law  of 
shemittah  is  still  operative  ;  in  preparing  the  Shetar  Hetter  'Isqa 
the  investor  recognizes  that  interest  in  other  forms  is  still  for- 
bidden  ;  when  selhng  his  hanietz,  the  householder  acknowledges 
that  hametz  that  belongs  to  him  should  not  be  kept  over  Passover  ; 
in  selhng  the  ownership   of  his    business   premises,  a  Jew   is 

^  The  history  of  Reform  and  Liberal  Judaisni  well  ilhistrates  this.  What- 
ever  one's  views  of  their  merits  or  demerits,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  bear 
little  resemblance  to  historical  Judaism. 

*  An  interesting  speculation,  whieh  cannot  be  indulged  in  here,  is  '  What 
would  have  been  the  character  of  Jewish  rehgious  law  if  the  Jews  had  remained 
a  nation  on  their  own  land  ?  '  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  principle  of  change 
would  have  had  much  freer  play,  and  Judaism  to-day  would  present  a  very 
different  appearance. 
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actively  conscious  of  the  stringency  of  the  Sabbath  laws  ;  and 
the  description  of  the  'Eruhin  has  shown  that  they  were  as  much 
reminders  of  the  fundamental  law  as  measures  designed  to  relieve 
its  stringency.  Thus  it  was  hoped  that  respect  for  and  con- 
sciousness  of  the  law  would  be  enforced  even  through  the  amend- 
ment,  and  the  reaUzation  would  be  ever-present  that,  while  the 
law  might  in  rare  cases  be  changed,  its  fundamental  structure 
could  not  be  interfered  with. 

IV 

Abuses. — It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  fictions,  especially 
in  rehgious  law,  are  dangerous  instruments.  For  their 
sympathetic  appreciation,  there  is  demanded  a  knowledge  of 
the  history,  theory,  and  principles  of  Jewish  law  which  the  lay- 
man  rarely  possesses.  And  when  this  knowledge  is  wanting,  then, 
instead  of  the  respect  which  it  is  desired  to  enforce,  there  is  the 
danger  that  contempt  for  the  law  will  result.  And  the  door  is 
opened  to  abuses  :  the  fiction  might  be  dismissed  as  a  tortuous 
device,  and  the  uninstructed  might  act  as  if  the  law  had  been 
completely  abrogated.  In  more  than  one  instance  this  actually 
happened.  The  Hetter  'Isqa  led  to  the  popular  conception  that 
the  law  permitted  interest  on  business  loans  without  any  con- 
ditions  or  safeguards  ;  and  the  Shetar  Mekhirah  resulted  in  the 
opening  of  businesses  on  the  Sabbath  without  sale  and  without 
qablanuth,  with  the  further  result,  so  harmful  to  Jewish  rehgious 
Ufe,  that  workmen  desirous  of  observing  the  Sabbath  found 
openings  for  employment  more  and  more  restricted.  It  was, 
I  think,  a  consciousness  of  such  possibihties  of  abuse  which  made 
the  legal  authorities  in  Judaism  reluctant  to  amend  the  law,  even 
fictitiously,  and  which  is  one  explanation  of  the  fact  that  fictions 
in  fundamental  rehgious  law  are  not  abundant  in  Judaism. 


Possihilities  of  Wider  Use  of  Fictions. — One  last  matter  remains 
to  be  discussed.  The  study  of  fictions  has  shown  that  Jewish 
law  is,  to  a  degree,  amenable  to  amendment.  The  question 
arises  whether  the  method  of  amendment,  by  fiction  or  otherwise, 
cannot  be  used  more  extensively  to  accommodate  Jewish  law 
further  to  altered  conditions  of  Hfe.  The  question  is  of  more  than 
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academic  importance.  Every  now  and  again  among  orthodox 
Jews  there  arises  a  vocal  demand  for  the  summoning  of  a 
Sanhedrin,  with  world-wide  authority  in  Jewry,  whose  purpose 
it  will  be  to  consider  how  far  it  is  possible,  while  obeying  the 
principles  of  Jewish  law,  to  accommodate  the  law  to  modern 
conditions.  The  advocates  of  such  a  Sanhedrin  argue  that  there 
were  periods  when  the  law  was  more  adaptable  than  it  is  to-day, 
and  point  to  examples  of  accommodation,  especially  to  Prozbul, 
to  enforce  their  argument ;  and  their  demand  is  for  further 
adaptation.  The  answer  must  be  that  the  possibilities  of  further 
amendment,  within  the  Hmits  set  by  the  principles  of  Jewish  law, 
are  restricted.  No  Sanhedrin  which  remains  loyal  to  the  historical 
principles  and  theory  of  Jewish  law  can  (1)  interfere  directly 
with  Mosaic  law,  or  (2)  abrogate  a  Rabbinic  decree  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  protect  Mosaic  law  (seyag)  ;  and  most  of  the  laws 
to  which  the  demand  for  amendment  refers  come  into  one  or 
other  of  these  categories.  It  is  the  prohibitions  connected  with 
the  Sabbath  and  Festivals,  and  the  economic  and  other  sacrifices 
which  they  demand,  which  weigh  most  heavily  ;  but  with  few 
exceptions,  these  laws  will  be  found,  for  one  or  other  of  the  above 
reasons,  to  be  incapable  of  legal  amendment.  In  the  case  of  other 
Rabbinic  decrees,  direct  amendment  or  abrogation  is  possible, 
if  the  Sanhedrin  can  estabhsh  a  claim  to  be  greater  than  that 
which  enacted  the  decree.  But  most  such  decrees  refer  to  civil 
as  distinct  from  reHgious  law,  and  with  the  absence  of  autonomous 
jurisdiction,  Jewish  civil  law  can  rarely  be  enforced,  and  questions 
of  amendment  are  academic,  rather  than  matters  of  practical 
urgency.^  As  regards  amendment  by  fiction,  if  the  conclusions 
of  this  study  are  correct,  this  is  a  method  which  in  the  past  has 
rarely  been  appHed  to  Mosaic  law.  True,  it  has  been  appHed 
more  frequently  to  Rabbinic  law.  But  apart  from  the  question 
of  the  desirabiHty  of  an  extensive  use  of  fictions,  fictions  are  not 
easily  invented,  and  few  laws  contain  within  themselves  that 
*  escape  clause  '  which  allows  a  fiction  to  be  developed.  It  would 
prolong  this  study  unduly  if  examples  were  given  to  illustrate 

^  One  important  exception  is  the  law  imposing  a  two-day  observance  of 
each  festival  by  Jews  resident  outside  Palestine,  with  abstention  from  work 
on  both  days  (Yad,  Hil.  Qiddush  Ha-hodesh,  v,  5).  This  is  a  law  which  in  many 
cases  imposes  great  hardship  and  difficulty  ;  it  is  a  Rabbinie  law  which  is  not 
a  seyag,  and  it  would  therefore  be  amenable  to  amendment  or  abrogation  by 
a  Sanhedrin  with  proper  authority. 
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the  conclusions  of  this  paragraph.  But  the  tests  which  are 
to  be  apphed  to  specific  laws  for  which  amendment  is  demanded 
should  be  clear.  Is  the  law  Mosaic  or  a  Eabbinic  seyag  ?  If  so, 
it  cannot  be  amended  or  abrogated  directly.  As  regards  amend- 
ment  by  fiction,  two  questions  arise  :  Is  the  fiction  desirable  ? 
Does  the  law  provide  a  loophole  which  will  admit  a  fiction  ? 

VI 

Conclusion. — ^Fictions  have  been  condemned  as  '  fraudulent ' 
and  defended  as  '  invaluable  expedients  for  overcoming  the 
rigidity  of  law '.  The  choice  of  judgment  will  vary  with  one's 
approach.  But  with  knowledge  comes  understanding,  and  a 
close  study  of  Jewish  law  gives  not  only  understanding  of,  but 
even  sympathy  with,  the  diflficulties  of  the  Rabbis,  who  strove 
so  conscientiously  to  maintain  two  aims  which  at  times  could  not 
help  but  be  opposing — the  first  a  firm  adherence  to  the  traditional 
principles  of  Jewish  law,  and  the  second  a  desire  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  the  law  if  conditions  should  have  made  it  over-heavy. 
In  that  conscientious  effort  towards  the  reconcihation  of  opposites 
lies  their  justification. 


THE  BALAAM-BALAK  SONGS  AND  SAGA 

By  Professor  John  Mauchline,  M.A.,  B.D. 

Speaking  of  the  Balaam-Balak  saga  as  recorded  in  Numbers 
xxii-xxiv  Mowinckel  says  ^  that  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  other 
stories  of  the  Wiklerness  wandering  and  to  the  conjectured  course 
of  events  at  that  time.  If  such  an  attempt,  as  is  mentioned  here, 
had  been  made  by  Moab  to  curse  Israel,  i.e.  to  diminish  her 
blessing  or  power,  its  failure  woukl  have  meant  the  conquest  of 
Moab.  No  such  sequel  is  stated  ;  therefore,  he  concludes,  the 
story  has  no  historical  value. 

An  examination  of  Numbers  xxi  is  essential  as  a  first  step. 
According  to  xxi,  12,  13,  the  Moabites  dwelt  south  of  the  Arnon, 
while  the  Amorites  were  between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Arnon. 
These  Amorites,  invading  from  Western  Palestine,  had  driven 
the  Ammonites  eastward  to  the  sources  of  the  Jabbok  and  the 
Moabites  southward  across  the  Arnon.  The  P  section  of  xxi 
(vv.  4a,  lOf),  which  is  the  sequel  to  xx,  22-9,  does  not  record 
a  circuit  of  Edom  by  Israel  during  the  advance  from  Kadesh 
to  Moab,-  but  the  earher  E  narrative  does.  According  to  the 
latter  a  request  for  passage  was  refused  by  Edom  and  the  circuit 
was  necessary,  so  that  Edom  was  passed  along  its  eastern  border. 
Nothing  is  said  in  xxi  about  a  similar  request  to  Moab  ^  ;  but 
it  is  indicated  (vv.  11-13  ;  cf.  Deut.  ii,  9)  that  Israel  passed 
along  the  eastern  border  of  Moab  also.^  Then  there  took  place 
the  battle  against  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites  (vv.  21  ff.),  which 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  Israel  which  opened  the  way  to  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan  Valley.  It  appears  that  some  time 
after  this  a  section  of  the  Israelites  made  a  thrust  in  force  north- 
wards  to  Bashan  beyond  the  Yarmuk  and  decisively  defeated 
Og,  king  of  Bashan,  at  Edrei  (vv.  33-5  ;  cf.  Deut.  iii,  10  ;  Josh. 
ix,  10).  The  references  to  Ammon  are  doubtfuL  If  the  text  of 
xxi,  24,  is  correct,  Ammon  was  too  well  fortified  for  Israel  to 
subdue  it  (cf.  Deut.  ii,  19,  37  ;    Josh.  xii,  1-5).    The  situation 
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was,  therefore,  that  Israel,  after  a  victorious  series  of  battles, 
was  now  in  Moab,  by  the  Jordan.  That  the  Moabites  south  of 
the  Arnon  could  have  regarded  such  a  situation  with  equanimity, 
in  the  assurance  that  Israel  was  about  to  cross  the  Jordan  and 
therefore  could  have  no  designs  upon  their  territory,  is  quite 
unthinkable.  On  the  other  hand,  they  doubtless  did  not  consider 
it  wise  to  risk  battle  with  a  people  that  had  recently  subdued 
their  own  conquerors,  the  Amorites.^  That  the  Moabites,  in  such 
a  predicament,  should  have  planned  to  curse  and  so  to  defeat 
an  enemy  whom  they  dared  not  attack  directly  is  readily 
intelhgible,  so  that  the  Balak  story  in  xxii-xxiv  fits  very  well 
into  its  historical  context.  Fear  of  Israers  hostile  intentions 
toward  them  and  apprehensions  concerning  the  food  situation 
for  their  flocks  and  herds  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Israehtes, 
may  both  have  exerted  their  influence.  Balaam  was  summoned 
that  the  manifold  danger  might  be  removed. 

The  problera  of  the  home  of  Balaam  has  been  much  discussed.  In 
V.  5  it  is  given  as  Pethor  by  the  river  [Euphrates].  Objection  has  been 
taken  that  the  double  embassy  which  E  describes  (xxii,  8-21)  would 
have  been  impossible  to  so  distant  a  place,  but,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
the  story  of  the  double  embassy  is  a  later  elaboration.  If  Pethor  was 
on  the  Euphrates,  then  xxiii,  7,  which  gives  Aram  as  Balaam's  home, 
is  in  agreement  (cf.  also  Deut.  xxiii,  5). 

Ammon  has  been  suggested,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  for  ''22,  |^"1K 
IQy  in  v.  5  Sam.  Syr.  and  Vulg.  read  ]lQy  ^33  ^^IN.  But  apart  from 
this  context  there  is  no  other  support  for  Ammon,  and  the  present 
writer  agrees  with  Burrows  :  '  The  meaning  of  IQV  "^312  1^1  N  is  the 
land  of  the  children  of  the  king  of  Moab's  people.  Moab  is  descended 
from  Harran ;  thus  the  land  referred  to  is  in  the  region  of  Harran, 
in  harmony  with  all  other  indications  (Kedem,  Aram,  Pethor).  The 
intention  surely  was  to  explain  why  the  king  of  Moab  sought  a  seer 
from  so  distant  a  land.'  ® 

Edom  is  another  suggestion,  principally  because  of  the  equation  of 
the  name  Balaam  iDVb^)  with  that  of  Bela  (jrbS),  the  first  king  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi,  32).  The  attempt  is  made  to  support  this  theory  by 
reading  DIN  for  mX  in  xxiii,  7,  but  for  such  an  emendation  there 
is  no  support  in  MSS.  or  VSS.  The  name  Bela  occurs  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament  only  in  Gen.  xiv,  2,  8,  where,  apparently,  it  is  a  place- 
name,  being  another  name  for  Zoar.  The  text  in  xiv,  2,  is  not  free  from 
doubt  and  the  final  phrase  may  have  been  originally,  not  '  the  king  of 
Bela,  that  is,  Zoar  ',  but,  in  paralleUsm  with  the  preceding  phrases, 
'  Bela,  king  of  Zoar,'  in  which  case  Gen.  xiv,  2  and  xxxvi,  32  would 
refer  to  the  same  person.  But  is  Bela  to  be  equated  with  Balaam  ? 
The  former  is  commonly  taken  to  signify  '  destruction  '  (V72  to  swallow) 
and  the  names  V)^  and  yi??13  in  Gen.  xiv,  2,  suggesting  V]  and  yiS^. 
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give  y^Jl  a  fitness  in  that  verse.    But  that  Balaam  is  simply  the  name 

ybs  with  the  afformative  D—   is  very  unhkeiy.    Such  an  affonnative 

in  the  case  of  a  proper  name  is  not  found.  Rather  we  should  agree  with 
Albright  that  the  name  Balaam  was  originally  Yabil-'Ammu.'  That 
would  be  a  proper  name  of  a  common  type,  an  imperfect  -f  divine 
name.  As  Noth  says  :  '  Personal  names  incorporating  the  theophorous 
elementoy  are  found  inthe  proto-Aramaic  level,  inEast  proto-Aramaic, 
South  proto-Aramaic  and  Israelite  nomenclature,  and  in  addition  to 
name  formations  of  the  Nominal  Sentence  and  Noun  -\-  Perfect  type, 
characteristic  of  the  proto-Aramaic  level  is  the  Imperfect  -f-  Noua 
structure.'  * 

We  therefore  consider  that  Balaam  came  from  Aram,  from  Pethor 
by  the  Euphrates.  It  follows  that  he  was  met  by  Balak  on  the  northem 
border  of  Moab,  i.e.  on  the  Amon.*  It  has  been  objected  that,  in  that 
case,  Balak  must  have  escorted  the  prophet  through  land  occupied  by 
the  Israehtes  to  bring  him  within  view  of  the  Israehte  camp.  But 
two  things  may  be  said  in  answer  : — 

(1)  The  Israehtes  were  encamped  in  Abarim,  on  the  eastem  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  presumably  the  high  ground  between  the  Amon 
and  the  Jabbok  was  not,  in  any  military  sense,  occupied  by  them. 

(2)  GIuck's  evidence  is  important.  'There  was  at  about  ^  1900  B.c. 
such  a  thoroughgoing  destraction  visited  upon  all  the  great  fortresses 
and  settlements  of  the  land  (Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  and  South  Gilead) 
that  the  particular  civihzation  they  represented  never  again  recovered. . . . 
Much  of  Transjordan  became  the  camping  ground  of  tent-dwellers.'  i» 
Not  till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  did  a  new  agricultural 
civiUzation  appear. 

It  is  proposed  nov^^  to  proceed  directly  to  an  exainination  of 
the  Balaam  songs  which  are  four  in  number  :  Num.  xxiii,  7-10  ; 
xxiii,  18-24  ;    xxiv,  3-9  ;    xxiv,  15-19. 

The  First  Song :  Num.  xxiii,  7-10.  This  song  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  source  E,  but  von  Gall  considers  that,  on  evidence 
of  language  and  thought-forms,  it  must  belong  to  what  he  calls 
the  Messianic  period.  The  text  of  v.  10  is  usually  emended  by 
modern  scholars  so  as  to  read  : — 

tbxitr^  "ninnrnx  iqd  ^tsi  npr  12>^  n^.^  '^ 
•  DHDD  M^inx  ^nni  Dntr^  m/t:  ^trs^  n^n 

That  emended  text  the  present  writer  accepts. 

Von  GaU's  argument  for  a  late  date  for  the  song  must  be  examined ; 
it  has  received  acceptance  from  several  scholars  since  his  time. 

(1)  In  V.  7b,  he  argues.i-  parallelism  demands  that  the  term  Jacob 
should  designate  the  whole  people  and  not  the  northem  kingdom,  and 
that  is  a  late  use  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  to  be  granted  at  once  that 
the  term  Jacob  is  often  used  to  designate  the  northem  kingdom,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  passages  von  Gall  quotes  from  the  Book  of  Amos 
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(iii,  13  ;  vi,  8  ;  vii,  2,  5  ;  viii,  7),  but  in  Mcah  iii,  1,  8,  9,  it  seems  to 
be  used  of  the  southem  kingdom.  This  von  Gall  has  to  admit,  but  he 
suggests,  without  justification,  that  these  verses  were  originally  spoken 
against  the  northem  kingdom  and  re^^ised  by  the  prophet  for  use  against 
the  south.  When  we  examine  them,  we  recognize  that  the  address  is 
to  the  people  of  Jerasalem  and  Judah,  and  it  is  much  more  in  keeping 
with  the  context  to  regard  the  terms  Jacob  and  Israel  as  sjTionjTnous 
and  not  complementary  ;  they  designate  the  people  of  Jemsalem  and 
Judah  by  the  comprehensive  terms  Jacob  and  Israel.  The  evidence  of 
Isa.  ii,  6,  appears  to  be  confirmatory  ;  the  whole  passage  speaks  of  the 
people's  pride  and  of  the  punishment  which  will  befall  them  and,  on 
the  whole,  is  genuinely  Isaianic,  so  that  to  make  Jacob  here  refer  to 
the  northem  kingdom,  as  von  GaU  does,  is  mthout  warrant.  Isaiah's 
ministry  was  exercised  in  Judah  and  he  uses  the  term  Jacob  here  com- 
prehensively.  Therefore,  even  if  in  late  Old  Testament  hterature,  the 
term  Jacob  is  used  more  frequently  in  a  comprehensive  sense  than  in 
the  earlier,  yet  the  evidence  set  forth  shows  that,  at  least  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century  prophets,  such  a  use  was  made  and  there  is  no  ground 
for  assuming  that  it  began  then.  But  there  is  another  relevant  argument 
which  is  often  disregarded.  In  the  time  before  David  Hebrew  history 
centres  in  the  north.  Apart  from  those  in  ch.  i  there  are  references  to 
Judah  in  the  Book  of  Judges  only  in  xv,  10  ;  xvii,  7  ;  and  xx,  18  ;  and 
the  references  to  it  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  are  acknowledged  to  be  late. 
Therefore,  if  the  song  contained  in  Num.  xxiii,  7-10,  belongs  to  the 
time  before  David's  reign,  Jacob  and  Israel  are  the  verj'  terms  we  would 
expect  to  be  used. 

(2)  Von  GaU  asserts  that  the  redupUcated  forms  "^lin  (v.  7)  and 
TIS!'  (v.  9)  are  found  only  in  late  literature  in  the  Old  Testaraent. 
It  is  true  that  such  forms  occur  most  frequently  in  late  literature, 
but  that  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Reduplicated  forms  are  found  in 
Isa.  x,  1  Cppn)  and — what  is  much  more  important — in  the  vSong  of 
Deborah,  one  of  the  earhest  extant  treasures  of  Hebrew  Uterature, 
viz.  ■J^?2Qy  in  Judges  v,  14,  and  ^ppH  in  v,  15  (it  is  questionable 
whether  the  emendation  to  ''Tpn,  in  view  of  v.  16,  is  necessarj^).  These 
occurrences  of  reduplicated  forms  in  so  early  a  piece  of  Hebrew  Uterature 
suggest  another  consideration.  The  Song  of  Deborah  in  Judges  v  is  in 
rhythmic  form,  and  aU  the  cases,  except  two,  of  the  reduplicated  forms 
D''"l'in  and  ^Tin  noted  by  von  Gall  occur  in  rh}i:hmic  passages.  The 
rhythmic  value  of  these  forms  can  readily  be  appreciated  i^  ;  but 
rhythmic  passages  in  J  and  E  and  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  rare. 

The  same  argument  may  be  used  with  regard  to  the  use  of  HIS?. 
An  examination  of  the  list  in  Mandelkem  of  the  occurrences  of  HS? 
and  nH!'!  shows  that  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  prose  passages — some 
of  them  very  late — except  possibly  two,  viz.  Isa.  xxvi,  13,  where  the 
rhythmic  form  is  doubtful,  and  Zech.  xii,  12-14,  where  12?  occurs 
several  times  in  a  repeated  formula.  On  the  other  hand,  the  three 
occurrences  of  112!'  are  in  rhythmic  passages,  viz.  Mic.  \ii,  14  ;  Ps.  iv,  9  ; 
and  here.  Doubtless  it  was  felt  that  the  heavier,  and  so  more  emphatic, 
form  was  more  fitting  in  such  passages. 
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(3)  Dli"?..  according  to  von  Gall,  has  three  possible  meanings  :  (a)  what 
is  in  front  ;  (6)  east ;  (c)  ancient  times.  In  the  Hccond  sense  it  is  used 
to  indicate  the  territory  immediately  east  of  the  Jordan  and  could  not 
be  used  to  indicate  Balaam's  home  in  Edom  or  Aram.  He,  therefore, 
takes  Dlp  ^Tin  to  mean  '  the  ancient  mountains  ',  a  term  applied 
to  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harran.  But  such  a  use  of 
Clp  is  late. 

It  is  debatablo  whether  Dlp  meaning  '  east '  has  so  narrow  a  con- 
notation  as  von  Gall  maintaina.  According  to  Judges  vi,  3,  33,  etc, 
the  Ulp  ^32.  were  the  nomads  of  the  Syro-Arabian  desert.  In  Gen.  x,  30, 
Dlpn  ^n  refers  to  a  mountain  in  South  Arabia  if  we  can  accept  the 
identification  of  Sephar  with  Zafar  in  that  region.  Gen.  xxv,  6,  teUs 
how  Abraham  sent  the  sons  of  his  concubine  Keturah  eastward  into 
the  east  country  ;  the  tribes  referred  to,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  identified, 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Arabian  desert,  with  the  exception  of 
Shuah  (mCT),  which  may  mean  the  land  of  Suhu,  a  little  south  of 
Harran.  But  more  important  still  is  Gen.  xxix,  1,  which  telLs  how  Jacob 
went  on  his  joumey  to  Harran  and  came  to  the  land  of  the  Dlp  ''22.. 
These  passages  prove  that  Ulp  in  the  sense  of  '  east '  had  a  wide  con- 
notation  and  could  fittingly  be  used  as  a  paraUel  to  DHN.i^ 

(4)  ^N  in  its  early  use,  says  von  Gall,  simply  meant  '  deity  '  ;  its 
use  as  equivalent  to  mn^  is  late  (cf.  v.  8).  The  majority  of  the  examples 
quoted  by  von  Gall  are  from  the  Books  of  Psalms  and  Job,  and  in  many 
of  the  cases  where  ^X  is  used  alone  and  not  as  a  parallel  to  mn"',  it 
may  be  used  as  an  appeUative  (e.g.  Job  viii,  3,  5,  13,  20 ;  ix,  2  ;  xiii, 
7,  8;  Ps.  Ixxiii,  11,  17;  Ixxiv,  8;  Ixxvii,  10,  15).  Indeed,  von  GaU 
might  have  added  after  his  list  of  citations  of  this  use  of  bx  the  saving 
clause  which  he  uses  after  his  Ust  of  citations  of  a  similar  use  of  v^> 

'  obwohl  man  bs  hier  auch  in  der  aUgemeinen  Bedeutung  Gott  verstehen 

kormte.'    In  the  passages  in  which  t^N  and  mm  are  uscd  in  paraUeUsm, 

it  is  normaUy  in  that  order  that  the  terms  are  employed,  so  that  mm 
may  be  rcgarded  as  a  term  of  nearer  definition  after  the  more  general 
bS,  and  such  may  very  weU  be  the  case  in  Num.  xxiii,  8  ;     but  the 

phrase  in  Gen.  xxi,  23  (J)  D^iy  bs  mm  "  Yahweh,  the  Everlasting 
God  ',  shows  that  at  an  early  stage  the  practice  may  have  arisen  of 
using  bs,  with  or  without  ampUfication,  as  an   equivalent  to   miT', 

whUst  of  the  phrase  bxtCr"'  "^nbs  bs  in  Gen.  xxxiii,  20  (E),  Eichrodt 
rightly  says  :  '  Einerlei  ob  nian  iibersetzt  "  EI,  Gott  Israels"  oder  "El 
ist  der  Gott  Israels  ",  so  ist  El  jedensfalls  aus  dem  AppeUativum  ein 
Eigenname  geworden.'  ^^ 

(5)  The  other  Unguistic  arguments  of  von  Gall  may  be  referred  to 
briefiy.  He  notes  that  the  root  DVT^  to  curse  '  is  found  in  late  Old 
Testament  Uterature.  That  is  so  ;  but  since,  apart  from  Xum.  xxiii, 
the  root  occurs  in  the  Old  Tcstament  only  nine  times,  in  two  of  which 
it  has  the  sense  '  to  curse  ',  it  is  obviously  dangerous  to  base  any  con- 
clusions  as  to  usage  upon  so  little  evidence.  Again,  the  root  mCT  '  to 
see  '  (v.  9)  is  found  only  in  late  books  of  the  Old  Testament.    It  is  used 
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most  commonly  in  Job  ;  the  Polel  Participle  is  found  several  times  in 
the  Book  of  Psalms.  Apart  from  these  occurrences  and  those  in  Num. 
xxiii,  9,  and  xxiv,  17,  it  is  found  only  four  times  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  evidence  of  its  use,  therefore,  is  from  a  very  narrow  field  and  its 
frequent  use  in  Job  may  be  significant.  In  neither  case  in  Num.  is 
1107  used  by  itself,  but  as  a  parallel  to  the  common  HKT.  Finally, 
von  Gall  argues  that,  since  H^p  is  characteristic  of  J  in  the  Balaam 
narrative  and  mN  of  E,  therefore  the  author  of  Num.  xxiii,  7-10,  must 
have  lived  after  the  combination  of  the  J  and  E  narratives.  But  surely 
if  he  had  Hved  then,  he  would  have  written  a  song  in  which  Balaam's 
words  would  have  been  of  blessing  for  Israel,  whereas,  as  wiU  be  shown, 
they  are  quite  otherwise. 

But  it  has  been  maintained  by  von  Gall,  Mowinckel,  Holzinger, 
and  others  that  Num.  xxiii,  7-10,  must  be  regarded  as  a  late 
composition  because  of  the  thought-forms  it  contains.  Reference 
is  made  particularly  to  v.  9b  : — 

Behold  a  people  which  dweUs  alone, 
And  reckons  not  itself  among  the  nations. 

This  verse  is  said  to  show  that  spirit  of  exclusiveness  which 
developed  in  post-exiHc  times.^^  But  the  context  gives  no  support 
for  such  an  interpretation.  V.  10  speaks  of  the  numerical  strength 
of  Israel,  and  v.  9b  is  most  fittingly  taken  as  a  reference  to  its 
power.  For  such  an  interpretation  of  '  dwelhng  apart '  there 
is  support  in  at  least  two  Old  Testament  passages.  Deut.  xxxiii, 
28,  says  :  '  Israel  shall  dwell  in  safety  :  alone  the  fountain  of 
Jacob.'  That  does  not  refer  to  any  exclusiveness  but  means  that 
Israel  will  dwell  securely,  because  God  will  have  given  her  victory 
over  her  enemies  ;  she  will  have  the  isolation  of  power.  Jer.  xlix, 
31,  says  :  '  Arise,  go  up  unto  a  nation  that  is  at  ease,  dwelhng 
securely,'  saith  Yahweh,  '  which  have  neither  gates  nor  bars, 
but  dwell  alone.'  In  a  note  on  the  meaning  of  '  dwell  alone  ' 
here,  Driver  says  :  '  i.e.  in  seclusion,  far  from  the  habihty  of 
attack.'  ^'  Ps.  iv,  9,  is  probably  another  case  in  point,  but  the 
text  there  is  not  free  from  doubt. 

The  sum  of  the  argument  so  far  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
thought  expressed  in  Num.  xxiii,  7-10,  and  insufficient  evidence 
in  the  language  to  support  the  thesis  that  the  song  must  have 
come  from  a  late  date.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that,  according  to 
xxiii,  11,  Balak  rebukes  Balaam  for  having  blessed  Israel,  the 
song  itself  invokes  no  blessing.  Bewer  saw  this  clearly  ^^  and 
proposed    that   xxiii,    25,    shoukl    be    read    immediately    after 
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xxiii,  10.  But  the  difficulty  can  be  more  adequately  met  in 
another  way.  According  to  the  framework  provided  for  the 
songs  by  the  prose  saga,  Balaam's  song  here  should  have  invoked 
a  blessing.  The  fact  that  it  does  not  surely  means  that  there  was 
incorporated  here  an  ancient  song  which,  even  if  it  does  not 
mention  the  name  of  Balaam,  had  been  handed  down  in  the 
Balaam  tradition.  Mowinckel  ^*  says  that  this  song  presupposes 
the  Balaam-Iiahak  saga  and  is  unintelligible  without  it.  An 
examination  of  the  song  shows  that  it  is  perfectly  intelHgible 
without  the  saga.  The  song  is  indeed  the  saga  in  rhythmic 
form  and  bears  a  relation  to  the  prose  saga  analogous  to  the 
relation  of  Judges  v  to  Judges  iv.  It  tells  of  the  summons  of 
the  prophet  from  his  home  in  Aram  by  Balak,  King  of  Moab, 
for  the  purpose  of  cursing  Israel.  Balaam's  response  is  assumed  : 
he  goes  to  a  mountain-top  to  view  the  host  of  Israel  and  his 
immediate  reaction  is  given  :  '  How  can  I  curse  whom  God 
[so  obviously]  has  not  cursed  ?  '  He  saw  Israel  as  a  people  whom 
God  had  blessed  ;  therefore  he  declared  that  God  would  give 
them  victory,  and  that  they  would  dwell  securely.  Num.  xxiii, 
7-10,  must  be  recognized  for  what  it  is — a  rhythmic  form  of 
the  story  of  Balaam.  Such  rhythmic  forms  are  usually  early 
(cf.  Judges  v)  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be  an 
exception. 

The  Second  Song :  Num.  xxiii,  18-24.  This  song,  like  its 
predecessor,  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  source  E.  The  text 
is  in  good  condition.     In  v.  18  "''TJ?  =  '  my  testimony '  should 

be  read  for  ^iy^,  in  v.  20  TJ-l^N*  for  'TpZl  In  v.  20  ^Firiih  '  I  have 
been  taken  '  (i.e.  from  Aram)  is  indicated  by  the  main  VSS., 
but  ^rinp'?  =  '  I  have  received  PlpT^ '  [instruction]  may  stand. 
The  emendation  of  DS"2:1-t2  in  v.  22  to  'iK^l^lO  on  the  basis  of 
xxiv,  8,  is  not  essential.  T\}/2  in  v.  23  appears  to  have  parallels 
in  Jer.  xiii,  23  ;  xxi,  22  ;  but  Albrighfs  interpretation  of 
riJ?D  >  ri^  w  =  nnjr*  "3  is  attractlve  and  well  supported.^" 

In  w.  18  and  19  Balaam,  addressing  Balak,  speaks  of  the 
consistency  of  God"s  activity.  He  is  never  guilty  of  treacherous 
conduct ;  He  will  not  play  false,  like  a  man,  nor  will  He  change 
His  attitude  arbitrarily.    That  is  to  say  in  particular,  as  He  has 
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blessed  Israel,  so  He  will  bless.  Some  scholars,  noting  a  parallelism 
in  language  and  thought  between  v.  19a  and  1  Sam.  xv,  29, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  v.  19a  is  dependent  on  that 
verse  in  1  Sam.  But  the  paralleUsm  is  not  close.  The  verbs  in 
the  former  case  are  2*D  and  Dn^  (Hithpa.),  in  the  latter  Ipt!^  and 
□n^  (Niph.)  ;  and  there  are  other  differences.  In  each  case  the 
verse  fits  perfectly  into  its  context.  There  seems,  therefore, 
no  adequate  reason  for  regarding  either  as  derivative  from  the 
other.  The  truth  expressed  in  the  words  must  have  been  expressed 
many  times  by  IsraeUs  religious  teachers. 

Von  Gall'8  "^  contention  that  the  nouns  ]1X  and  T^DJr  in  v.  21 
have  a  physical,  and  not  an  ethical,  connotation  and  should  be  rendered 
as  '  toil '  or  '  trouble '  and  '  physical  distress  '  (cf .  Lxx  judx^oj  and 
irovos)  seems  strange.  The  point  of  such  a  rendering  in  the  present 
context  is  hard  to  understand.  Mowinckel,^^  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
siders  that  ]1S  and  bl^V  are  to  be  taken  as  meaning  '  sorcery  '  and 
'  divination  '.  That  rendering,  which  gives  these  nouns  a  use  which  is 
late  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  possible  one  but  not  the  only  one.  It  is 
at  least  as  suitable  to  take  ]1N  and  b^V  as  meaning  '  iniquity  '  or 
'  unfaithfuhiess  '  and  '  mischief  '  or  '  moral  eviW  In  that  case  v.  21 
is  the  positive  assertion  that  God  has  not  seen  unfaithfuhiess  and  evil 
in  Israel.  Therefore  He  has  no  cause  to  change  His  attitude  towards 
His  people  ;   He  will  continue  to  bless. 

In  V.  21b  paralleUsm  demands  that  'p^  should  refer  to  Yahweh 
and  not  to  a  human  ruler.  There  is  no  support  in  the  context  for 
Mowinckers  view  that  '  the  shout  of  a  king  '  -'  refers  to  the  '  Thron- 
besteigungsf est ' .  Rather  21b  should  be  taken  in  close  connection 
with  21a.  Yahweh  has  seen  no  unfaithfuhiess  or  evil  in  Israel  ;  there- 
He  will  bless  them  ;  the  war-shout  or  victory-shout  of  Yahweh  their 
king  is  among  them.  Such  an  interpretation  makes  irrelevant  von  Gall's 
statement  that  nmn  in  the  sense  of  '  festival-cry  '  is  a  late  use  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

V.  23  has  been  regarded  as  an  interpolation  by  many  scholars. 
It  breaks  the  connection  between  vv.  22  and  24  ;  and,  in  addition, 
it  is  J  which  uses  the  word  DCp  in  connection  with  Balaam. 
But  even  if  it  is  an  interpolation,  it  may  not  be  a  late  interpola- 
tion,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  discover  how  it  came  to  be 
introduced.  This  song  expresses  the  theocratic  point  of  view 
concerning  IsraeFs  future.  God  is  to  be  the  "T^itS,  and  the  time 
is  coming  when  He  will  have  wrought  such  victories  for  Israel 
that  people  will  say  :  '  What  has  God  done  for  Israel  !  '  In  this 
faithful  Israel  there  is  no  resort  to  occult  powers,  no  '^H^  or  DDp  ; 
only  God  is  sought  and  served.    In  other  words,  this  song  has 
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exactly  the  same  point  of  view  as  that  document  in  1  Sam.  i-xv 
which  glorifies  Samuel  and  expresses  a  similar  theocratic  point 
of  view,  and  in  which  the  desire  for  a  temporal  king  is  condemned. 
By  almost  all  scholars  1  Sam.  xxviii,  3-25,  which  tells  how 
sorcery  and  necromancy  were  suppressed  in  Lsrael,  is  regarded 
as  part  of  this  document.  Whether  the  document  is  a  continua- 
tion  of  E  is  disputed  ;  it  certainly  has  the  same  point  of  view 
and  illustrates  that  conservatisin  which  may  very  well  have 
expressed  itself  first  in  the  clash  between  Samuel  and  Saul  ^* 
and  was  to  express  itself  no  less  emphatically  in  the  later  clash 
between  Ahab  and  Naboth.^^  That  it  was  expressed  then  by  an 
ordinary  Israelite  proves  that  its  roots  were  deep.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  view  that  the  conception  of  Yahweh  as  king  is  a  late 
development  in  Hebrew  thought  is  held  by  Mowinckel  and  others. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  term  ipf2  is  used  of  Yahweh  only  twice  ^» 
in  pre-exilic  literature  apart  from  proper  names  ;  and  one  can 
readily  understand  the  expectation  in  post-exilic  times  of  a 
great  restoration  under  Yahweh  as  king.  But  that  does  not 
invalidate  the  contention  that,  long  before  Isaiah,  Yahweh 
was  regarded  as  the  king  who  gave  victory  in  battle.  The  present 
writer  finds  himself  in  agreement  with  these  words  of  Porteous  : 
'  Israel  looked  back  to  a  historical  act  of  deliverance  which  was 
the  presupposition  of  all  that  followed  and  an  eschatological 
climax  to  which  men  looked  forward.  When  they  spoke  of  the 
kingship  of  Adonai,  they  looked  both  backwards  and  forwards 
while  not  neglecting  the  present  reality  of  His  sovereignty.'  ^' 
xxiii,  22  and  24,  are  of  great  importance.  V.  22  has  an  almost 
identical  parallel  in  xxiv,  8a,  while  v.  24  has  a  parallelism  of 
thought,  if  not  of  language,  with  xxiv,  9.  The  proposition  at 
once  presents  itself  that  we  may  have  in  these  verses  the  ancient 
kernel  of  Balaam's  utterance.  That  xxiii,  22  and  24  are  dependent 
upon  Deut.  xxxiii,  20  (E),  cannot  be  maintained  ;  the  only 
connection  is  the  use  of  the  figure  of  the  lion  as  a  symbol  of 
strength  and  conquest,  a  symbol  that  must  have  been  in  common 
use.  That  xxiii,  22  and  24,  are  suitable  as  an  utterance  of  Balaam 
will  not  be  denied.  In  them  he  ascribes  IsraeFs  deliverance  from 
Egjrpt  to  the  power  of  God  ;  their  strength  is  irresistible  ; 
a  career  of  conquest  is  before  them.  As  a  lion  they  will  rise  up 
to  the  attack  and  will  not  lie  down  until  they  have  destroyed 
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their  enemies.  Therefore  it  is  useless  for  Balak  to  battle  with 
Israel  or  to  seek  to  lay  a  curse  upon  them  ;  they  are  a  people 
blessed  of  God.^* 

Other  hnguistic  arguments  for  a  late  date  used  by  von  Gall 
may  be  mentioned  briefly.  The  archaic  nominative  ending 
exemphfied  in  I^D  (v.  18)  is  found  rarely  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  always  in  rhythmic  utterance,  with  the  doubtful  exception 
of  in^n  in  Gen.  i,  24  (cf.  n^n  in  Gen.  i,  25).  DTN*  p,  von  Gall 
maintains,  is  a  phrase  popularized  by  Ezekiel.  But  its  use  before 
his  time  is  an  open  possibihty.  D"l{<  by  itself  was  in  common  use, 
as  was  the  individuahzing  use  of  p  (cf.  "Ip^  12  in  Gen.  xviii,  7). 
Therefore  DIN  12  as  a  parallel  to  tl*''^  must  have  suggested 
itself. 

Our  survey  of  the  two  songs  of  Num.  xxiii  has  led  us  to  the 
view  that  the  first,  xxiii,  7-10,  is  a  rhythmic  form  of  the  Balaam 
saga,  which  records  the  summons  of  the  prophet  and  his  reaction 
upon  first  beholding  Israel  encamped  by  the  Jordan,  but  contains 
neither  blessing  nor  cursing.  The  second  song,  xxiii,  18-24, 
contains  in  vv.  22  and  24  what  may  have  been  the  kernel  of 
Balaam's  words  of  blessing  and  may  be  very  early ;  the  rest 
bears  the  marks  of  the  theocratic  school  in  Israel,  but  its  date 
cannot  be  determined  within  narrow  Hmits.  On  the  whole,  a 
date  before  the  Disruption  of  the  Kingdom  seems  much  more 
hkely  than  one  after  that  date  when  the  glory  departed  from 
Jerusalem  and  the  blessing  of  Yahweh  seemed  no  more  to  rest 
upon  the  people. 

The  Third  Song :  Nmn.  xxiv,  3-9.  This  song,  which  is  usually 
attributed  to  the  document  J,  may  be  examined  in  four  sections  : 
(1)  vv.  3  and  4  ;   (2)  w.  5  and  6  ;   (3)  v.  7  ;    (4)  vv.  8  and  9. 

(1)  Vv.  3  and  4.  With  regard  to  text,  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  first  part  of  v.  4a,  which  is  missing,  should  be  suppHed  according 
to  V.  16a.  Vv.  3  and  4  form  the  introduction  to  the  song.  It  is  true  that, 
as  von  Gall  has  said,  DK3  used  of  the  utterance  of  men  is  a  late  usage, 
but  here  it  is  used  of  Balaam  as  a  prophet  of  God,  so  that  it  is  God's 
word  that  is  given  through  Balaam.  The  use  of  the  term  "^1127  ^'  in 
the  Old  Testament  seems  to  be  confined  to  late  books,  especiaUy  Job  ; 
but  it  is  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  it  was  an  ancient  epithet 
of  deity  :  and  it  remains  an  open  question  whether  the  omission  of 
the  term  from  the  earlier  hterature  is  merely  contingent. 

The  participial  form  DimZT  (v.  3)  has  caused  discussion.  Most  scholars 
emend  the  vocahzation  to  read  Drit?7,  i.e.  who  is  perfect  or  fuU  of  eye."* 
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Such  a  rendering,  if  difficult,  is  possible,  but  it  is  preferable  to  read 
mnt27  =  mriD,  i.e.  'closed  ' ;  in  which  case  the  meaning  is  illumined  by 
xxii,  31.  Balaam'8  eyes  had  been  closed  so  that  he  could  not  see  G!od, 
and  God  had  opened  them. 

(2)  Vv.  5  and  6.  Here  is  a  figure  of  IsraeFs  growth  and  vitality. 
Israel  encamped  is  a  noble  spectacle,  its  tents  like  palm-trees  set  in 
array,  Hke  gardens  by  a  river,  hke  aloe-trees  that  Yahweh  has  planted, 
like  cedars  by  waters.  In  other  words,  Israel  has  vitality  and,  like 
cedars,  will  endure.  In  v.  6  there  is  obvious  word-play  between  CpnX 
aloe-trees  and  CpHK  tents,  and  possibly  D"'^n3  palm-trees  brought 
into  association  with  it  the  thought  of  inheritance. 

(3)  V.  7.    The  text  of  v.  7  has  been  amended  by  most  scholars  to  read 

:  n^a"i  D^ay?  iyi-iTT  ib-^na  d^gn^  nbv 

i.e.  Peoples  tremble  at  his  power, 

And  his  arm  rules  over  many  peoples. 

That  is  a  suitable  description  of  Israers  strength,  but  the  emendation 
is  not  necessary.  The  second  half  of  v.  7a  speaks  of  the  spread  of  Israel 
abroad  ;  they  shaU  not  be  confined  in  a  narrow  place.  In  the  first  half- 
line  the  crucial  word  is  1^?"!^.    It  is  a  dual  form.    The  root  nbl  means 

'  to  draw  water '  or  '  to  hang,  be  suspended  '  ;  the  noun  "'bl,  found 
ekewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  only  in  Isa.  xl,  15,  seems  to  mean 
'  a  bucket  f or  drawing  water  ' .  But  Burrows'  '^  suggestion  f or  Vbl 
here  is  interesting  : — 

Waters  flow  from  his  testicles, 
And  his  seed  is  as  great  waters. 

His  rendering  of  Vb^  is  supported  by  the  dual  form  of  the  word  and 
by  paraUehsm  ;  it  makes  the  whole  line  speak  of  the  increase  and 
expansion  of  Israel. 

V.  7b  contains  the  comparison  JJKC.    Now  no  matter  what 

may  be  the  date  of  the  song,  the  comparison  of  Israers  king 
with  Agag  seems  a  poor  one.  What  we  know  of  that  monarch 
is  contained  in  1  Sam.  xv,  and  it  is  not  such  as  to  suggest  that 
the  name  Agag  could  have  become  a  synonym  for  power  and 
empire.  It  is  that  reason,  doubtless,  that  made  the  main  versions 
read  JliilJi.    But  if  J^lilQ  was  the  original  text  it  is  impossible  to 

explain  the  more  difficult  JIJINC    Another  possible  text  is  jiy/^. 

Og,  King  of  Bashan,  was  not  only  a  man  of  great  stature  himself, 
but  was  reputed  to  have  ruled  over  three-score  cities,  and  was 
presumably  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  Israel  had  to 
face  before  crossing  the  Jordan.  In  addition  there  are  at  least 
two  occasions  on  which  lxx^  renders  jlj?  by  rwy.^^  The  suggestion 
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of  Dillmann,^^  accepted  by  Hertz,^*  that  22i^  was  a  title  like 
Pharaoh,  is  without  confirmation ;  his  statement  that  agagu  in 
Assyrian  meant  '  to  be  powerful '  is  no  longer  accepted. 

Another  notable  feature  of  v.  7  is  this.  The  preceding  song, 
in  speaking  of  Yahweh  as  king,  expressed  the  theocratic  point 
of  view.  Here  the  expectation  is  of  an  earthly  ruler.  Just  as 
the  first  song  was  found  to  be  parallel  in  outlook  with  that 
document  in  1  Sam.  i-xv  which  exalts  Samuel,  so  the  latter  is 
parallel  in  outlook  with  that  document  in  1  Sam.  i-xv  which 
emphasizes  Saul  and  David  and  which  is  regarded  by  some  as 
a  continuation  of  J.  It  certainly  has  the  nationaUst  spirit  of  J.'^ 
(4)  Vv.  8  and  9.  Here,  as  mentioned  above,  we  have  the  kernel 
of  Balaam's  utterance.  V.  8a  is  almost  identical  with  xxiii,  22. 
V.  8b  and  v.  9a,  as  they  stand,  declare  that  Israel  will  devour  her 
enemies  and  then,  Hke  a  Uon,  will  couch  and  Ke  down — and  who 
will  rouse  her  ?    Two  points  are  to  be  noted  : — 

{a)  V.  8b  is  probably  to  be  taken  closely  with  v.  8a,  i.e.  as 
a  wild  ox  Israel  will  devour  nations  that  are  her  adversaries 
and  will  crush  their  bones.  The  unsuitability  of  the  figure  of 
piercing  with  arrows  in  such  a  context  has  induced  most  scholars 
to  emend  the  final  part  of  v.  8b  according  to  lxx  to  read  :  '  And 
his  tormentors  he  will  pierce.'  ^^  Thereafter  the  figure  suddenly 
changes  to  that  of  a  hon  which,  having  destroyed  its  enemies, 
lies  down  to  rest. 

(6)  The  similarity  between  v.  9a  here  and  Gen.  xlix,  9b  (J) 
has  been  noted.  There  v.  9b  is  in  order,  for  it  has  as  its 
antecedent : 

:n'Sj?  ^;5  fil^P  ^y^'^\  nnx  1^5 

In  Num.  xxiv  there  is  no  such  antecedent  to  v.  9a  which 
comes  in  awkwardly.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  indicated 
that  Num.  xxiii,  24,  contains  a  form  much  nearer  the  original 
of  this  part  of  Balaam's  utterance  ;  the  version  of  it  found 
here  has  been  conformed  to  Gen.  xhx,  9b. 

The  question  of  the  date  of  Num.  xxiv,  3-9,  remains.  The 
kernel  in  vv.  8  and  9,  we  have  suggested,  suffered  modification 
in  terms  of  Gen.  xlix,  9b,  and  the  latter  is  part  of  a  section 
almost  certainly  belonging  to  the  tenth  century.     As  for  the 
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rest,  the  introduction,  if  Diniy  is  read,  is  dependent  on  Num.  xxii, 
22-34,  a  section  which,  as  we  shall  see,  must  have  been  early. 
Vv.  5-7  contain  nothing  in  them  demanding  a  late  date,  if  we 
accept  the  M.T.  JIJX  or  the  emended  JJ?  in  v.  7.  In  brief,  the 
song  as  a  whole  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  tenth  century,  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  United  Monarchy,  in  that  century, 
suit  it  very  well. 

The  Fourth  Song :  Num.  xxiv,  15-19.  The  text  of  this  song 
is  in  parts  corrupt,  but  the  present  writer  accepts  the  emendations 
which  have  found  very  general  approval,  viz.  in  v.  17  Tp^lpl 

for  lipipl  and  in  vv.  18  and  19, 

i.e.  And  Edom  will  become  a  possession 

And  every  survivor  of  Seir  will  perish  : 
But  Israel  will  do  mightily 

And  Jacob  will  rule  his  enemies. 

This  song  is  obviously  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  blessing 
of  Israel  as  with  the  destruction  of  Moab  and  Edom.  A  king 
will  rise  in  Israel  and  he  will  be  the  instrument  of  that  destruction. 
The  mention  of  the  star  that  is  to  arise  out  of  Jacob  and  the 
constellation  that  is  to  appear  in  Israel  has  led  most  scholars 
to  regard  this  song  as  emanating  either  from  the  time  of  the 
United  Monarchy  or  from  the  much  later  period  of  Messianic 
expectation.^'''    Discussion  has  centred  round  these  points  : — 

(a)  The  phrase  D^Q''n  IT^nnNIl  (v.  14)  is  said  by  von  Gall  ^*  to  indicate 
the  Messianic  Age.  Apart  from  the  question  of  whether  this  phrase 
frora  V.  14  can  legitimately  be  taken  as  a  sure  guide  to  the  exegesis  of 
the  song — it  may  merely  show  how  a  later  period  interpreted  it — it 
must  be  recognized  that,  whereas  D^Q^H  IT^inNi  has  most  frequently 
reference  to  the  future  Messianic  Kingdom  to  be  established  at  '  the 
end  of  the  days ',  yet  the  phrase  can  be  used  with  reference  to  the 
near  future  from  the  speaker's  point  of  view,  e.g.  in  Gen.  xlix,  1,  it 
refers  to  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  in  Deut.  iv,  30,  to  a  period  of  prosperity 
that  will  follow  adversity,  and  in  Deut.  xxxi,  29,  to  a  period  in  the 
future  in  which  evil  is  threatened  against  Israel. 

(b)  Von  Gall  considers  that  Jer.  xlviii,  45,  is  the  source  of  v.  17c 
here.  But  it  is  the  second  part  of  v.  45  in  Jer.  xlviii  which  is  paralleled 
in  V.  17c  here  ;    the  first  part  is  actually  paralleled  in  Num.  xxi,  28. 
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Again,  there  are  many  parallels  between  Jer.  xlviii  and  Isa.  xv,  xvi 
(cf.  Jer.  xlviii,  3,  29-30,  33,  34,  37-8,  with  Isa.  xv,  5  ;  xvi,  6,  10  ; 
XV,  4,  2-3,  respectively).  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  held  by 
Pfeiffer  '*  and  others,  that  Jer.  xlviii  is  largely  dependent  on  Isa.  xv-xvi 
and  shows  dependence  on  other  Old  Testament  passages  also  (e.g. 
Zeph.  i,  12,  and  Num.  here).  It  is  as  if,  in  the  oracle  against  Moab  in 
Jer.  xlviii,  there  were  gathered  together  previous  judgments  against 
that  people. 

The  linguistic  evidence,  therefore,  is  not  determinative  of  the 
date  of  the  song  ;  it  remains  to  inquire  whether  the  ideas  expressed 
can  be  a  guide.  Against  a  post-exiKc  date  for  the  song  is  the 
fact  that  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness  which  developed  in  that 
period  turned  Balaam  into  a  sinister  figure,  so  that  it  is  incon- 
ceivable  that  there  should  have  been  put  upon  his  Ups  then 
such  a  prophecy  as  this  concerning  the  Messianic  Kingdom. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  in  the  song  which  suggests 
that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  time  of  the  United  Kingdom.  David 
must  have  appeared  as  a  star  and  a  constellation  in  Israel  and 
he  gained  supremacy  over  Edom  and  Moab.  But  against  this 
view  there  is  a  serious  objection.  This  fourth  song  does  not 
fit  into  the  framework  of  the  songs  as  provided  by  R"^^,  so  that 
it  must  have  been  incorporated  later.  If  this  song  had  its  origin 
in  the  time  of  the  United  Kingdom,  could  it  have  been  over- 
looked  ?  If  it  had  originally  its  present  introduction,  similar 
to  that  of  the  third  song,  could  the  two  songs  have  become 
separated  ?  In  these  circumstances  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
fourth  song  belongs  to  a  later  date,  viz.  to  the  earUest  days  of 
Messianic  expectation.  Even  if  such  expectation  may  not  be 
found  as  early  as  Isaiah — the  date  of  Isa.  ix,  1-6,  and  xi  being 
much  debated — there  is  no  doubt  that  it  must  have  flourished 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  Exile  and  just  at  that 
period  there  was  bitter  hostihty  against  Moab  and  Edom 
(cf.  Zeph.  ii,  &-11  ;   Ezek.  xxv,  8-14). 

The  Prose  Saga.  Since,  according  to  the  view  presented  in  this 
paper,  the  first  J  song  shows  dependence  upon  the  narrative  of 
the  ass  episode  (Num.  xxii,  22-34),  and  has  within  it  a  nucleus 
also  present  in  the  second  E  song,  it  follows  that  the  songs  and 
the  Balaam-Balak  saga  cannot  be  regarded  as  independent  the 
one  of  the  other.  It  is  necessary  now  to  take  account  of  the 
prose  saga.     Num.  xxii,  8-21,  36  ff.,  belong  to  the  source  E. 
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These  verses  tell  of  a  double  embassy  of  Moabite  princes  to 
Balaam,  who  is  shown  as  a  prophet  incorruptible  who  seeks  to 
know  God'8  will  through  dreams.  On  the  second  occasion  God 
allows  him  to  journey  with  the  messengers  on  the  understanding 
that  he  will  say  only  what  he  is  given  to  say.  But  the  statement 
in  V.  20  is  peculiar  :  '  If  the  men  are  corae  to  invite  thee,  then 
arise,  go  with  them.'  The  men  had  come  on  the  first  occasion 
to  invite  Balaam  to  accompany  them  ;  the  form  of  v.  20,  there- 
fore,  gives  the  impression,  either  that  the  second  embassy  is 
a  later  elaboration  of  the  saga  or  that  the  narrator  was  under 
the  necessity  of  getting  Balaam  to  Moab  and  could  not  contrive 
it  in  any  corivincing  fashion. 

Balak  meets  Balaam  on  the  border  of  Moab  and  accompanies 
him  to  a  place  of  sacrifice,  Kirjath  Husoth.  A  portion  of  the 
sacrifice  is  given  to  Balaam,  not  for  the  purpose  that  he  may  use 
the  entrails  of  the  sacrificial  victims  for  enchantment,  but 
that  he  may  be  bound  in  blood-relationship  with  Balak.*° 
Thereafter  the  prophet  is  taken  to  Bamoth  Baal  from  which 
he  can  see  the  fringe  {il^p)  of  the  Israelite  host ;  seven  altars 
are  built  and  a  bullock  and  a  ram  are  offered  upon  each  by 
Balak  at  Balaam's  request.  Balaam  then  leaves  Balak  by  the 
altars  that  he  himself  may  go  and  inquire  of  God.  The  sequel 
is  the  first  song  of  Balaam  which,  as  we  saw,  is  not  a  blessing 
but  a  rhythmic  form  of  the  saga. 

The  introduction  to  the  second  song  is  in  Num.  xxiii,  11-17. 
Balak  conducts  the  prophet  to  the  field  of  Sophim,  to  the  top 
of  Pisgah,  from  which  to  see  Israel.    There  follows  the  amazing 

quaMcation :   nxin  ^h  i^^Di   :  n^^"in  in^^p  DC^?.  If  DCX 

is  taken  with  its  normal  negative  force,  then  the  J<7  before 
the  second  nX*in  must  be  deleted  ;  but  DCN  niay  have  the 
peculiar  meaning  it  has  in  xxii,  35,  in  which  case  the  above 
phrase  may  mean  :  '  Only  the  extremity  of  it  (i.e.  the  Israelite 
camp)  thou  shalt  see,  but  the  whole  of  it  thou  shalt  not  see.' 
These  words  cannot  belong  to  E  ;  they  come  from  R"^^  who 
thus  made  provision  for  the  third  song,  just  as  xxii,  35  comes 
from  the  same  source,  forming  the  vinculum  between  xxii,  22-34 
(J)  and  xxii,  36  ff.  (E). 

On  this  second  occasion  Balaam  calls  for  the  same  altar 
sacrifices  as  on  the  first,  and  there  follows  the  second  song 
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which  is  a  blessing  of  Israel.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
commonly  held  view  that  xxiii,  25,  is  the  conclusion  of  E.  The 
Balaam-Balak  saga  in  E,  therefore,  is  well  developed  ;  it  shows 
no  dependence  on  the  songs,  but  the  songs  are  incorporated  into 
it.  The  figure  of  Balaam  shows  the  influence  of  later  theological 
thought ;  he  is  inspired  in  much  the  same  way  as  IsraeFs  prophets 
were  inspired.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
we  have  come  concerning  the  date  of  the  E  songs,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  saga  in  E,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now,  is  later  than 
the  songs  and  may  very  well  belong  to  the  middle  period  of 
the  Divided  Monarchy. 

The  Balaam-Balak  saga  in  J  is  much  simpler.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  a  second  embassy  sent  to  Balaam,  for  xxii,  37,  cannot 
be  made  to  give  support  to  the  contention  that  Balak  himself 
went  to  fetch  the  prophet.  We  are  left  to  conclude  that,  when 
Balaam  received  the  invitation  to  go  to  Moab  to  curse  Israel, 
he  did  not  seek  God's  guidance  as  to  whether  he  should  go  or 
not ;  he  took  the  journey,  either  because  he  was  ready  to  curse 
Israel  on  demand,  or  because  it  was  his  purpose  to  seek  God's 
guidance  after  he  had  reached  Moab.  The  ancient  form  of  the 
saga,  xxii,  22-34,  which  J  has  preserved,  tells  how  Balaam 
was  arrested  on  the  journey.  Three  times  did  the  angel  of  God 
confront  him,  but  only  on  the  third  occasion  did  he  become 
aware  of  the  fact.   That  ass  episode  has  a  manifold  value  : — 

(a)  It  demonstrates  God's  protection  of  His  people  Israel  in 
His  thwarting  of  a  foreign  soothsayer. 

(6)  It  shows  that  such  a  soothsayer,  while  greatly  insensitive 
to  the  presence  of  God — the  ass  made  a  much  quicker  response — 
yet  in  the  end  responds  and  obeys  God's  behest. 

(c)  It  thus  proves  that  the  whole  spirit  world  is  controlled 
by  God.*^  This  does  not  involve  the  conclusion  that  the  ass 
episode,  being  in  this  way  a  counterblast  to  narrow  nationahsm, 
must,  therefore,  be  late  ;  it  may  simply  be  another  example  of 
that  prelogical  thought  which  is  characteristic  of  an  early  stage 
of  human  culture,  according  to  which  man  can,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  beheve  in  high  gods  and  in  spirits  or  in  national  gods 
who  are  declared  to  be  gods  of  the  whole  universe  (cf.  in  J  Exod. 
viii,  22  ;   ix,  16,  29). 
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Having  thus  been  confronted  on  the  way  by  the  angel  of  God, 
Balaam  had  no  alternative  but  to  return  home.  The  sequel, 
therefore,  is  in  xxiv,  1,  where,  as  has  often  been  remarked, 
the  statement  that  '  Balaam  went  not,  as  was  his  wont,  to  seek 
enchantments,  but  set  his  face  toward  the  wilderness  ',  cannot 
be  made  to  refer  to  the  actions  described  in  xxiii,  when  he 
sought  to  know  God's  will,  for  Balaam  is  not  depicted  there 
as  a  CDIp,  and  the  words  '  as  was  his  wont '  must  have  a  wider 
reference.  But  the  words  fit  in  admirably  as  a  sequel  to  xxii, 
22-34.  It  had  been  Balaam's  intention  either  to  curse  Israel 
on  demand  or  to  seek  God's  guidance  when  he  reached  Moab. 
Now  there  was  no  need  to  use  enchantments  to  discover  God's 
will ;  God  himself  had  declared  it.  Therefore  Balaam  desisted 
from  the  journey  ;  he  turned  toward  the  wilderness,  i.e.  to  his 
own  home.  Under  these  circumstances  the  blessing  he  now 
utters  may  have  been  uttered  in  the  presence  of  Balak's  messengers 
only.  If  that  is  so,  xxiv,  2  is  the  work  of  R"'^,  and  there  are 
other  reasons  for  regarding  it  as  such.  The  song  itself,  as  we 
saw,  is  dependent  for  its  interpretation  upon  xxii,  31  ;  so  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  J  tradition,  the  saga,  in  which  Balaam  is 
represented  as  soothsayer  of  a  primitive  type,  must  have  been 
earlier  than  the  song. 

Having  uttered  his  blessing,  Balaam  goes  home,  so  that  in  the 
J  tradition,  as  in  the  E,  there  was  originally  one  song  of  blessing. 
The  second  J  song,  which  we  saw  reason  to  believe  to  be  a  later 
addition,  is  introduced  as  a  gratuitous  utterance  of  Balaam  after 
he  had  been  dismissed.  It  is  outside  the  framework  of  the 
songs,  as  that  was  constructed  by  R"^^  to  bind  into  a  unity 
the  first  three  songs  : — 

(a)  The  seven  altars  and  the  offerings  thereon  are  in  order  for 
the  two  occasions  recorded  by  E,  and  they  are  introduced  for 
harmonizing  purposes  by  R"''^  so  as  to  incorporate  the  first  J 
song. 

(6)  The  places  from  which  Balaam  looked  forth  upon  Israel, 
viz.  Bamoth  Baal,  Sophim  or  the  top  of  Pisgah  and  Peor,  form 
a  series,  as  is  proved  by  the  description  given  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  prophet  could  see  Israel  from  each  of  these  view- 
points ;    '  the  fringe  of  it,'  '  only  the  fringe  of  it,  and  not  the 
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whole  of  it,'  and,  finally,  the  implicit  assumption  that  from  Peor 
he  could  see  the  whole  of  it.  Thus  R''^^  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing  a  developing  tension  in  the  saga  ;  he  has  made  it  a  hterary 
unity ;  but  the  second  J  song  is  not  part  of  it ;  it  is  not 
incorporated  within  the  framework  which  R^^  supphes.  Nor 
is  there  any  sign  in  xxiv,  10-14,  that  the  third  and  the  fourth 
songs  were  at  one  time  bound  together  by  themselves,  apart 
from  the  first  and  the  second.  The  fourth  song,  therefore,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  later  addition. 

Conceming  xxiv,  20-4,  the  present  writer  has  Uttle  to  say.  These 
verses,  by  their  distinctive  introduction  (Nl^l),  declare  themselves  to 
be  separate  from  what  precedes  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  text  and 
meaning  are  often  difficult.  Two  lines  of  interpretation  have  been 
followed,  of  which  the  first  is  the  commoner  : — 

(1)  These  verses  are  regarded  as  late.  By  the  Kenites  are  understood 
their  successors  in  the  Negeb  (Kedar,  Nebaioth,  etc),  whom  the  author 
might  make  an  ancient  seer  describe  as  Kenites.  Asshur  and  Eber  are 
to  be  recognized  as  districts  of  the  Persian  Empire,  while  Kittim  signifies 
the  Greek  Empire  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Some  scholars  find  a  similarity 
between  v.  23b  and  Dan.  xi,  30,  and  so  bring  vv.  23  and  24  at  least 
down  to  the  second  century,  to  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  But 
to  such  a  treatment  of  these  verses  there  are  serious  objections  : — 

(a)  The  Sam.  Pent.  and  LXX  are  in  agreement  with  the  Hebrew  text. 

(b)  The  reference  to  Amalek  seems  to  be  utterly  out  of  harmony 
with  the  other  references,  since  they  are  not  known  in  the  Old  Testament 
after  the  time  of  David. 

(c)  The  designation  of  the  Persian  Empire  by  the  terms  Asshur  and 
Eber  is  very  strange. 

(d)  The  connection  between  v.  23b  and  Dan.  xi,  30,  is  very  slight 
indeed  ;  it  consists  of  the  use  in  each  case  of  the  two  words  CliD  W^S, 
in  the  former  case  D^riS  l^D  Q''Y  and  in  the  latter  case  D^^riS  ^''''^  — 
surely  a  flimsy  foundation  upon  which  to  build  an  exegesis. 

(2)  The  other  method  of  treatment  is  to  make  the  verses  refer  to 
the  period  up  to  King  David.  The  verses  then  speak  of  the  fortunes 
of  Israel  in  their  settlement  in  Palestine,  in  which  Yahweh's  blessing 
was  not  always  apparent.  The  Amalekites,  who  first  (rT^IZTN"!  is  doubtful) 

opposed  them  on  the  wilderness  joumey,  will  meet  their  end.  The  oracle 
on  the  Kenites  raises  difficult  problems.  The  text  of  v.  22b  is  almost 
certainly  corrupt.  ■niffN  the  tribe  of  the  Negeb  *^  (cf.  Gen.  xxv,  3,  18) 
has  no  significance  whatsoever  in  the  history  of  Israel,  so  that,  if  "IWX 
is  retained  in  the  text,  it  must  refer  to  Assyria.  This  is  Ukewise  trae  of 
"niZrN  in  V.  24b,  where  "niffX,  signifying  a  small  branch  of  Abrahamic 
stock,  could  not  be  set  in  conjunction  with  the  term  "1)2^,  which  had 
a  significance  much  wider  than  the  whole  Abrahamic  and  Terahite 
stock  (cf.  Gen.  x-xi).  Albrighfs  rendering  in  both  cases  of  the  verbal 
form  mcrS  *^  appears  to  the  present  writer  to  give  very  poor  sense, 
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especially  in  v.  24b.  Rut  whether  the  M.T.  is  read  as  it  stands,  or  is 
emended  to  1'2miri  "ncrx  naiN"!?  or,  on  the  basLs  of  the  LXX, 
TJSUrQ  ribt?7Kl  npiy  is  read,  there  reraains  the  unsolved  probiem  of 

why  such  an  oracle  of  doom  was  pronounced  upon  the  friendly  Kenites. 
But  the  oracle  may  have  been  one  of  blessing,  not  of  cursing  ;  and  the 
prcsent  writer  suggests  tlie  reading  : 

For  even  if  it  be  bumed, 

For  ever  blessed  will  be  thy  dwelling. 

Vv.  23  and  24  remain.  The  subject  of  the  two  oracles  just  dealt  with 
is  mentioned  specifically  in  the  oracles  themselves,  viz.  pbQV  and  ]^p. 
Here  there  is  no  such  mention  of  the  subject,  and  in  the  introductory 
formula  it  is  not  stated.  The  LXX  reading  kuI  ISojv  t6v  Qy  is  a  later 
interpretation  which  has  nothing  to  support  it.  The  text  of  the  first 
line  of  the  oracle,  v.  23b,  24a,  is  open  to  serious  question,  and  the  present 
writer  has  no  solution  to  suggest.  But  whether  v.  24a  is  read  as 
^•"113  mp  Wliy  or  as  Ul  nsi^.p  Q'S  or  as  0^113  T.p  QN"'?!''  (LXX 

«'^eAeJaeTai),  the  reference  in  every  case  is  to  the  invasion  of  the  Sea 
Peoples  or  the  Philistines,  and  the  second  line  of  the  oracle  prophesies 
a  great  empire  for  them,  not  only  over  Eber  (signifying  Palestine  ?) 
but  also  over  Asshur  (signifying  the  Euphrates-Tigris  plain?) ;  but  that 
empire  will  pass  away.  The  overriding  truth  expressed  in  these  verses 
20-4  is  that  Israel  is  God's  people  and  will  be  preserved  for  the  fulfilment 
of  God'3  purposes,  but  every  hostile  people,  no  matter  to  what  empire 
it  may  attain,  will  perish.  '  Sovereignty  passes  from  nation  to  nation, 
because  of  the  violence  of  pride  '  (Ben  Sira  x,  8).  These  verses,  then, 
which  are  an  addition  to  Num.  xxii-xxiv,  probably  go  back  to  the 
period  1200-1000  B.c,  but  whether  originally  they  had  anything  to  do 
with  Balaam  or  had  any  place  in  the  Balaam-Balak  tradition  seems 
to  be  impossible  to  determine. 

That  Balaam  is  commonly,  if  not  invariably,  described  in 
later  literature  as  a  sinister  figure,  is  well  known.  The  origin 
of  this  change  of  attitude  towards  him  is  to  be  found  in  Num.  xxv, 
1-5.  That  passage,  which  is  JE,  describes  how  some  at  least  of 
the  Israehtes,  while  in  the  land  of  Moab,  associated  with  Moabite 
women,  adopted  Moabite  rehgious  practices,  and  were  judicially 
put  to  death,  not  for  the  act  of  intermarriage,  but  for  their 
unfaithfulness  to  Yahweh.  In  this  passage  no  blame  whatever 
is  attributed  to  Balaam.  Now  two  passages  from  P  must  be 
considered.  Num.  xxv,  6-9,  tells  how  a  Simeonite  married 
a  woman  of  Midian,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  priest  Phinehas 
because  of  the  intermarriage.  Num.  xxxi  tells  how  this  was  made 
a  cause  of  war  against  Midian.  Five  named  princes  of  Midian 
were  slain,  who,  according  to  Josh.  xiii,  21,  were  slain  on  the 
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occasion  of  the  battle  against  Sihon,  King  of  the  Amorites ; 
all  the  males  of  Midian  perished,  whilst  the  women  and  children 
were  taken  captive  and  were  brought,  together  with  the  spoil, 
to  '  the  camp  at  the  plains  of  Moab  '.  There,  by  Moses'  order, 
all  the  married  women  and  the  male  children  were  slain.  V.  16 
is  important  :  '  These  women,  through  the  counsel  of  Balaam, 
caused  the  Israehtes  to  trespass  against  Yahweh  in  the  matter 
of  Peor.'   For  that  reason  Balaam  also  was  put  to  death. 

There  are  two  ways  of  regarding  these  two  stories  of  P  in 
relation  to  that  preserved  by  JE  : — 

(1)  We  may  foUow  Gressmann  *^  and  recognize  that  P  combines 
a  saga  concerning  Balaam  with  the  saga  of  Baal  Peor. 
P  substitutes  Midianites  for  Moabites  because,  according  to  P, 
Balaam  was  a  Midianite.  By  speaking  of  the  marriage  of  one 
IsraeHte  with  a  Midianite  woman,  P  reduces  IsraeHte  unfaith- 
fulness  to  a  minimum  and  exonerates  Israel  of  blame  by  making 
Balaam  the  evil  influence. 

But  there  is  another  Hne  of  approach  possible.  The  fact  that 
the  five  princes  of  Midian  are  said,  in  the  earHer  tradition  noted, 
to  have  been  slain  in  the  battle  against  Sihon,  suggests  that  P 
had  some  definite  purpose  here  in  substituting  Midianites  for 
Moabites  and  the  key  may  be  found  in  xxv,  12  ff.  There  Phinehas 
is  given  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood.  But  the 
Midianites  had  a  rival  claim,  since  it  was  Jethro,  the  high-priest 
of  Midian,  who  received  the  fugitive  Moses  and,  on  one  notable 
occasion,  he  officiated  at  a  sacrifice  at  which  Aaron  and  the 
elders  of  Israel  partook  (Exod.  xvui,  12).  Therefore,  if  the 
exclusiveness  of  P  demanded  the  discredit  and  destruction  of 
Balaam,  the  foreign  prophet,  it  no  less  demanded  the  same  for 
the  Midianites,  and  Num.  xxxi  describes  their  effective  eHmina- 
tion  as  a  separate  people  and  their  absorption  into  Israel — in 
spite  of  the  conflicting  testimony  of  Judges  vi-vui.  By  making 
Balaam  a  Midianite,  the  cathartic  process  was  simpHfied  and 
unified. 

NOTES 

1  Mowinckel,  Der  Ursprung  der  Bileamsaga.   ZATW.NF.,  vol.  vii,  pp.  238  f. 

2  Cf.  Deut.  ii,  4  ff. 

*  But  cf.  Judges  xi,  17. 

*  Cf.  Albright,  Archseology  and  the  Religion  of  Israel,  p.  101  ;  and  The 
Archseology  of  Palestine  and  fhe  Bible,  p.   134.     Gliick'8  investigations  have 
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brought  to  light  a  wholo  systom  of  fortre.sMc.s  guar(lin<;  tlie  eastern  frontiera 
of  Edom  anil  Moab  ;  cf.  AASOIL,  vols.  xviii-.\i.K,  pp.  19-21,  72-5. 
DKj,^  Jtudoiph  argues  for  reading  tho  Balaam  narrative  immcdiatoiy  subsequent 
to  xxi,  1 1 ,  so  that  Israel  was  situated  east  of  Moab,  in  a  position  which  obviously 
threateiied  danger  and  provoked  Balak'8  fears.  But  to  support  this  view,  he 
has  to  regard  (a)  xxii,  2,  with  its  referenco  to  tho  dofeat  of  the  Amorite.s,  as 
not  original,  because  in  his  view  the  defeat  of  tho  Amoritos  recorded  in  xxi, 
21-30,  took  place  subsequent  to  the  Balaam  episodo  ;  and  (h)  the  words 
njDSn  IZTKI  bS  In  xxiii,  14,  as  an  addition,  in.serted  from  xxi,  20.  (C'f. 
Der  Eluhist  voii  Exodu.s  hi.i  Joma  :    Beiheft  68,  z.  ZATW.,  pp.  100-3.) 

®  The  Oracle.t  nf  Jacoh  and  Jialaam,  p.  78,  n.  1. 

'  J.B.L.,  vol.  liv,  p.  174  ;    A.J.S.L.,  vol.  xliv,  pp.  31-6. 

*  Die  israelitischen  Fersonennamen,  p.  76. 

•  In  Num.  xxii,  36b,  ?133  before  ]3nX  should  bo  deleted  as  an  addition, 
in  which  case  tho  translation  becomes  :  '  and  he  ( Balak)  went  out  to  meet  him 
to  the  city  of  Moab  (or  to  Ar  Moab),  which  is  situated  upon  the  Arnon  which 
flows  along  the  border  of  tho  territory.' 

1«  The  Other  Side  of  the  Jordan,  pp.  124,  126. 

"  Or  nymn,  dust. 

^^  Zu.iammensetzung  und  Herkunft  der  Bileam-Periknpe,  p.  19. 
^'  Cf.  n33n  in  Job  iii,  7,  etc,  for  the  more  common  HST. 

T  T    :  7      7  1  ^   . 

^*  Rudolph  states  that  the  quotations  from  Genesis  indicate  tliat  D^p 
meant  the  Hauran  (op.  cit.,  p.  99)  ;  Albright  puts  forward  the  viow  that  Ulp 
meant  specitically  the  region  east  of  Byblus  in  Northem  Phoenicia  (J.B.L., 
vol.  Ixiii,  p.  211,  n.  15). 

i^  Theologie  d.  A.T.,  p.  89  ;  cf.  Bauer,  Die  Gottheiten  von  Ras  Shamra  (in 
ZATW.NF.,  vol.  X,  p.  82). 

^'  Rudolph  maintains  that  the  sense  of  spiritual  exclusiveness  developed 
early,  in  consoquence  of  the  first  coramandment  of  the  Decalogue,  and  he  refera 
to  Deut.  xxxiii,  28,  which  he  attributes  to  the  period  of  tho  later  Judges  (op.  cit., 
p.  116). 

^'  The  Book  of  the  Frophet  Jeremiah,  p.  300. 

1*  Literary  Frohlems  of  the  Balaam  Story,  p.  251  (in  Amer,  Jour.  of  Theol., 
vol.  ix). 

1»  Op.  cit.,  p.  264. 

20  J.B.L.,  vol.  Ixiii,  p.  216.  n.  50a. 

"  Op.  cit.,  p.  28. 

22  Op  cit.,  pp.  263,  267. 

23  Instead  of  nvnn  Albright,  basing  on  Sam.  Targ.  LXX,  reads  nyiJI, 
majesty  (lit.  '  terror-producing  ')  (J.B.L.,  vol.  Ixiii,  p.  215,  n.  43). 

2*  1  Sam.  viii,  7  ;    cf.  x,  19  ;    xii,  7. 

25  1  Kings  xxi. 

2*  Isa.  vi,  5  ;  Jer.  viii,  19  ;  but  cf.  Jud.  viii,  23,  where  ^ffi^D  not  "J?D  is 
used. 

2'  The  King.ship  of  God  in  pre-exilic  Hehrew  Religion.  (Lectiones  in  Vetere 
Testamento  et  in  Rebus  Judaicis  :    No.  3.) 

28  The  view  of  Burrows  that  DN1  refers  to  Joseph  and  "'IN  to  Judah  is 
difficult  to  maintain.  It  is  not  to  bo  expocted  that  tho  version  of  tho  song 
preserved  in  E  would  speak  of  the  conquering  career  of  Judah  (v.  24)  rather 
than  of  Joseph  (op.  cit.,  p.  71). 

2"  For  a  discussion  of  its  sigmficance,  v.  article  by  Albright  in  J.B.L.,  vol.  liv, 
pp.  180-193. 

*"  Dn  meaning  '  complete,  whole  ;     or   morally  sound,  having   integrity 
is  used  commonly  of   ^3^    "^"I.T     ^?    l>ufc  not   of  ]^y.     In  the  case  of  the 

Phocnician  incantation  from  Arslan  Tash  quoted  by  Albright,  it  is  used  of 
n?  (J.B.L.,  vo).  Ixiii,  p.  216,  n.  56). 
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"  Op.  cit.,  p.  72. 
32  Deut.  iii,  1  ;   iv,  47. 
'3  Kommentar,  in  loco. 
**  Pentateuch  and  Haftorahs,  in  loco. 
^*  Cf.  Pfeiffer,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  p.  148. 

'8  Cf.  Burrows,  op.  cit.,  p.  73,  for  an  argument  in  favour  of  retaining  the 
Hebrew  text. 

3'  The  conclusion  is  unaffected  by  Albrighfs  interpretation  of  v.  17b,  in 

which  he  attaches  the  D  s  preceding  Spy  and  ^X^CT^  as  enclitics  to  the 
preceding  constructs  and  translates  :  '  When  the  stars  of  Jacob  shall  prevail 
and  the  tribes  of  Israel  shall  arise  '  (cf.  J.B.L.,  vol.  Ixiii,  p.  219,  n.  83). 

38  Op.  cit.,  p.  37. 

39  Op.  cit.,  p.  507. 

**  Rudolpii  regards  the  meal  simply  as  the  normal  hospitality  shown  to 
an  honoured  guest  (op.  cit.,  pp.  111  f.). 

*^  Cf.  Mackensen,  The  Present  Literary  Form  of  the  Balaam  Story,  in  the 
Macdonald  Presentation  Volume. 

*2  Altisraelitische  Uberlieferung,  p.  245. 

"  J.B.L.,  vol.  Ixiii,  p.  222,  n.  104. 

**  Mose  und  seine  Zeit,  pp.  337  f.  (in  Forschungen  zur  ReUgion  und  Literatur, 
N.F.  1). 
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The  title  of  this  study  would  scarcely  have  been  understood 

twenty-five  years  ago,   but  it  is  eloquent  of  the  remarkable 

progress  made  by  historical  research  and  archseological  discovery 

that  the  Hurrians  have  emerged  from  total  obscurity  and  have 

come  to  occupy  a  stellar  role  in  the  ethnic  movements  and 

cultural  developments  of  Hither  Asia  in  the  second  millennium 

B.c.    A  new  planet  has  appeared  on  the  historical  horizon,  and 

an  area  that  was  formerly  dark  has  been  flooded  with  a  new  and 

strange  Hght.    To  an  earlier  generation  the  horizons  were  rather 

clearly  defined,  and  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  think  of  Egypt 

and  Babylon  as  the  great  centres  of  civilization  with  Palestine 

forming  the  bridge  between  those  two  extremes.    Old  Testament 

study  did  not  move  far  outside  those  limits  and  what  was  dark 

and  unknown  seemed  insignificant.  The  Okl  Testament  itself  was 

the  main  source  of  information,  and  it  was  regarded  as  possess- 

ing  peculiar  value  ;   in  fact  it  was  regarded  as  '  sacred  history  •' 

This  viewpoint,  however,  cannot  be  held  any  longer.     Our 

thinking  in  these  matters  has  been  forced  to  undergo  a  Copernican 

change.      Critical   and   comparative  studies   and   archseological 

research  have  combined  to  produce  a  new  viewpoint  and  those 
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old  questions  are  set  in  another  focus.  The  discovery  of  the  Tell 
El-Amarna  tablets  inl887,  the  excavations  at  Boghaz-koi  in 
1906,  and  the  later  finds  at  Tell  Halaf  (1911-),  Kirkuk 
(Arrapkha),  and  Tepe  Yorghan  (Nuzu)  in  1925-,  Ras 
Shamra  (1929-),  Tepe  Gawra  (1931-),  and  Mari  (1933-) 
have  brought  about  a  new  interpretation  of  history.  We 
have  seen  the  Hittites,  whose  name  was  famihar  enough  to  us 
from  the  Old  Testament  record,  assume  their  rightful  status 
and  proper  identity  as  a  third  great  power  in  the  ancient  East. 
Those  Hittites  are  now  known  to  have  ruled  an  empire  that  could 
dispute  the  hegemony  of  the  ancient  world.  The  present  writer 
owes  his  interest  in  this  subject  to  the  stimulating  influence  of 
the  scholar  and  teacher  to  whom  these  studies  are  dedicated,  for 
it  was  under  his  guidance  and  direction  that  in  1929  the  writer 
gained  his  higher  degree  for  a  thesis  on  '  Marriage  in  the  Code  of 
Hammurapi,  the  Assyrian  Lawbook,  the  Hittite  Code,  and  the 
Old  Testament '.  Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  had  the 
Hurrians  been  known  then  as  they  are  known  now  in  the  hght 
of  Nuzu  and  Arrapkha  much  valuable  material  might  have  been 
added  to  that  earher  study. 

A  word  of  caution  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  the  beginning  of 
this  study.  For  there  is  always  present  the  danger  that  a  newly 
discovered  fact  or  factor  may  be  over-estimated  and  its  real 
significance  obscured.  The  path  to  assured  knowledge  is  strewn 
with  the  ruins  of  discredited  theories,  and  critical  folhes  are  not 
confined  to  a  particular  generation.  The  danger  of  '  Pan- 
Hurrianism  '  is  perhaps  less  to  be  feared  than  its  earher  counter- 
part  '  Pan-Babylonianism  ',  but  several  strange  aberrations  in 
this  new  field  have  already  appearcd.  Professor  Edward  Chiera, 
of  Chicago  University,  whose  recent  death  is  a  major  loss  to 
Oriental  studies,  tells  us  ^  that  so  great  is  the  interest  in  this 
subject  that  students  are  forsaking  the  study  of  Hebrew  to  apply 
themselves  to  Assyriology  !  That  may  be  a  shght  overstatement 
of  the  general  position,  but  it  does  remind  us  that  he  who  would 
understand  the  Old  Testament  must  knoiv  Oriental.  The  desert 
wanderings  of  the  Sons  of  Israel,  their  settlement  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  Amarna  age  must  be  viewed 
as  but  one  part  of  vast  ethnic  movements  that  were  taking  place 
Chiera,  E.,  They  Wrote  in  Clay  (Chicago,  1938),  p.  49. 
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in  the  ancient  East  during  the  second  pre-Christian  millennium. 
Just  as  the  Nile  in  Egypt  represents  the  whole  gathered  force  of 
a  vast  continental  vvater  system  in  the  heart  of  darkest  Africa, 
8o  the  history  of  Palestine  is  determined  by  movements  from  the 
Syro-Arabian  steppe  and  the  highland  zone  beyond  the  Taurus 
and  the  Zagros  mountain  ranges.  The  Old  Testament  horizon 
must  be  expanded  and  its  liistory  interpreted  against  this  larger 
background.  Here,  indeed,  we  must  learn  to  '  hold  converse 
with  the  whole  universe  '. 

It  is  in  this  larger  background  that  we  find  the  subject  of  our 
present  study.  Archseology  has  uncovered  enough  material  to 
make  clear  that  in  the  Hurrians  we  have  a  fourth  great  power, 
which  in  the  middle  of  the  second  millennium  b.c.  played  a  role 
of  high  significance  in  the  cultural  and  historical  development  of 
the  ancient  East.  '  The  story  of  the  Hurrians,'  says  Speiser,^ 
'  constitutes  one  of  the  most  amazing  chapters  in  the  ancient 
history  of  the  Near  East.'  To  set  forth  this  story,  to  understand 
its  significance,  and  to  show  its  relevance  to  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  object  of  this  study. 

While  this  study  is  not  primarily  philological,  we  cannot 
proceed  until  we  have  dealt  with  the  philological  question  as  to 
how  this  name  is  to  be  read  in  the  documents.  The  term  has 
been  read  variously,  and  the  variety  of  reading  has  given  rise  to 
a  corresponding  variety  of  interpretations  as  to  the  origin  of 
those  Hurrians.  Hugo  Winckler,^  who  first  excavated  at  Boghaz- 
koi,  found  the  term  in  the  tablets  there  and  straightway  read  it 
as  Kharri,  whereupon  he  immediately  leaped  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  people  referred  to  were  Aryans.  This  is  easily  enough 
understood.  There  was  reason  for  this  swift  inference  on  the  part 
of  Winckler,  for  some  of  the  material  uncovered  contained  a 
treaty  between  the  Hittites  and  the  kingdom  of  Mitanni  (a 
Hurrian  group  ^),  and  in  this  treaty  the  Indian  gods  Indra, 
Mithra,  Varuna,  and  the  Nasatya  twins  were  invoked  as  witnesses 
to  the  oath  of  the  covenant.  This  error  on  the  part  of  Winckler 
was  carried  to  an  extreme  when  Georg  Hiising  ^  referred  to  the 

1  SMO.,  p.  120.  2  OLZ.,  1907,  cols.  281  ff. 

*  The  Aiiglicized  form  of  the  name  is  used  throughout  this  study  exeept  where 
the  question  of  philologj-  is  involved.  For  typographical  convenience  the 
laryngal  '  h  '  is  represcnted  throughout  by  '  kh  '. 

*  Die  Volker  Alt-Kleinasiens  und  am  Pontos  (1933),  pp.  25  ff. 
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Hurrians  as  '  blondes ',  but  further  study  of  the  material  has 
shown  that  in  this  instance  we  have  nothing  more  than  wishful 
thinking.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  easy  catching  up  with  a  fallacy, 
especially  a  popular  fallacy,  and  the  aberration  of  Winckler  has 
found  wide  acceptance.  It  may  be  a  shp  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Frederick  Kenyon  ^  when  he  refers  to  the  Hurrians  as  an 
Indo-European  people  or  it  may  be  a  continuation  of  the  popular 
fallacy.  But  there  is  no  possible  way  by  which  the  term  Kharri 
can  be  legitimately  equated  with  drya.  From  about  1500  b.c. 
it  became  customary  in  Eg^rpt  to  refer  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  as  Kharu,  but  according  to  competent  Egyptologists 
that  term  may  be  read  as  Khuru.  The  further  significance  of  this 
will  become  clear  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  and  the  fact 
may  be  noted  here.  The  term  with  which  we  are  concerned  here 
has  been  read  variously  as  Kharri,  Khurri,  Khurli,  Khurwu, 
and  even  as  Murru,  but  this  last  reading  may  be  set  aside  as  a 
further  instance  of  wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of  those  who 
would  regard  the  Hurrians  as  Amorites.  Speiser  ^  has  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  all  the  material  and  the  conclusion  he 
reaches  seems  irresistible.  The  cuneiform  usage  is  overwhelmingly 
in  favour  of  khur-  as  the  first  syllable.  The  second  syllable  is 
rendered  variously  according  to  the  local  dialect,  the  Hittite 
giving  Khurlu,  the  Sumerian  Khurru,  the  native  Hurrian  Khurwu. 
Thus  we  may  feel  on  sure  ground  when  we  use  the  terni  Hurrians 
or  Hurrites. 

The  evidence  for  the  widespread  presence  of  the  Hurrians  may 
now  be  reviewed.  Most  of  this  evidence  belongs  to  the  last  ten 
years,  and  it  is  continually  growing.  The  first  impetus  to  the 
study  of  this  people  was  given  in  1926  when  Chiera  and  Speiser 
contributed  a  joint  article  to  the  AASOR.,  vi,  entitled  '  A  New 
Factor  in  the  Ancient  East '.  This  article  was  the  outcome  of 
excavations  at  Kirkuk  (1925),  now  associated  with  an  oil  pipe- 
hne,  but  known  in  antiquity  as  Arrapkha,  east  of  the  Tigris. 
Here  onomastic  and  epigraphic  material  was  found  proving 
the  settlement  of  a  Hurrian  population  about  1500  B.c.  Later 
discoveries  at  Nuzu,  ten  miles  south-west  of  Arrapkha,  were  no 
less  starthng,  for  here  was  found  clear  evidence  of  Hurrians  in 

1  The  Bible  and  Archaeology  (1940),  p.  146. 

^  AASOB,  xiii  (1933),  pp.  13-54 ;    also  separately  as  oifprint. 
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possession  of  an  area  that  was  previously  Akkadian  and  known  by 
the  Akkadian  name  Gasur.  A  full  report  of  these  discoveries 
by  Professor  R.  H.  PfeifTer  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1935,  pp.  535-558. 

Earlier  evidence,  which  coukl  not  be  utilized  fully  at  an  earher 
time,  is  found  in  the  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets.  Among  these  was 
found  one  large  tablet,  now  in  Berlin  Museum,  which  proved  to 
be  a  letter  from  Tushratta,  king  of  Mitanni,  written  to 
Amenhotep  III  of  Egypt  about  1390  b.c.  This  was  written  in 
cuneiform  and  in  the  language  of  Mitanni,  and  it  was  several 
years  before  decipherment  coukl  be  achieved.  It  is  probably 
the  longest  literary  piece  of  its  kind,  extending  as  it  does  to  more 
than  600  hnes. 

Much  Hurrian  material  was  discovered  in  the  archives  at 
Boghaz-koi,  and  the  decipherment  of  those  tablets  was  completed 
by  Hrozny  in  1915  ;  his  readings  were  later  confirmed  by  other 
scholars.  The  language  of  those  tablets  was  designated  by  the 
writers  as  KhurH,  and  further  study  showed  that  language  to  be 
essentially  identical  with  the  language  of  Tushratta's  letter. 
*  Mitanni-sprache  und  Khurritisch  sind  miteinander  identisch  ' 
(Goetze).i 

Speiser  and  Chiera's  discoveries  have  already  been  referred  to, 
and  need  only  be  mentioned  here  for  the  chronological  order, 
In  1927  Count  du  Mesnil  du  Buisson,  excavating  at  el-Mishrifeh 
(ancient  Qatna)  in  Central  Syria,  disclosed  onomastic  material 
which  showed  a  homogeneous  Hurrian  culture  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  in  the  second  millennium  b.c. 

Later  in  1929  the  discoveries  at  Ras  Shamra  (ancient  Ugarit) 
revealed,  among  other  things,  that  there  had  been  a  large  Hurrian 
influence  here.  According  to  Zelig  S.  Harris,  the  material  available 
is  such  as  to  justify  us  in  holding  that  the  Hurrians  constituted 
the  second  main  element  in  the  population,  being  exceeded  only 
by  the  Canaanites.  The  Report  of  Harris  may  be  found  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1937,  pp.  479- 
502,  and  coniirmatory  evidence  is  given  by  Thureau-Dangin 
in  Syria,  1934,  pp.  234  ff.  The  evidence,  which  is  continually  being 
added  to,  points  to  a  trail  leading  from  Armenia  to  the  bordera 
of  Elam  and  from  the  Zagros  range  down  to  Egypt. 
1  GIJCA.,  p.  108. 
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We  may  now  return  to  the  Egyptian  terni  Khuru  and 
examine  the  evidence  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  1500  b.c, 
as  abeady  stated,  the  Egyptians  used  the  term  Khuru,  instead 
of  the  earher  Retenu  for  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  The  Old 
Testament  uses  the  term  Horites,  and  these  Horites  were 
commonly  regarded  as  cave-dwellers  (Heb.  "lin,  a  cave),  and 
regarded  as  dwelHng  in  the  land  of  Edom.  But  the  Old  Testament 
Horites  are  certainly  not  confined  to  Edom  ;  they  are  found 
throughout  the  land  of  Palestine.  Palestine  could  scarcely  be 
called  '  cave-land  '.  These  Horites  may  hitherto  have  appeared 
as  a  somewhat  elusive  quantity,  but  their  identity  now  begins 
to  come  clear.  For  the  Horites  are  none  other  than  the  Hurrians 
in  a  rather  transparent  disguise.  The  LXX  renders  the  Old 
Testament  Horites  by  Xoppaloi  which,  in  view  of  the  known 
incapacity  of  the  Hebrew  to  double  the  gutturals  or  resh,  would 
be  quite  an  exact  rendering  of  Hurrians.  The  philological 
question  here  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

But  if  the  Horites  are  elusive  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Hivites  ? 
Was  there  really  such  a  people  ?  Here  again  the  LXX  comes  to 
our  aid,  and  we  see  that  Hivite  may  be  a  false  reading  of  Horite. 
For  Hebrew  resh  (1)  and  waw  (1)  could  be  easily  confused, 
whether  the  script  be  Phoenician  or  Aramaic.  That  it  was  con- 
fused  is  clear  from  such  a  passage  as  Gen.  xxxvi,  where  in  the 
second  verse  we  have  the  reading  "^in  while  verse  20  reads 
^*in  though  the  reference  is  to  the  same  group  in  both  cases. 
Gustavs  1  has  shown  that  among  the  tablets  from  Taanach  in 
the  valley  of  Jezreel  Hurrian  names  are  exceeded  only  by 
Canaanite.  The  Old  Testament  does  not  mention  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  as  a  Horite  centre  but  they  are  found  there,  and  it  is 
a  reasonable  presumption  that  they  were  found  throughout 
the  land.  In  the  stories  of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv,  2)  and  of 
the  Gibeonites  (Jos.  ix,  7)  the  LXX  reads  XoppaZos  for  the 
Hebrew  text  ''in.  The  presence  of  Hurrians  in  both  places 
is  amply  attested  by  archaeological  discovery.  In  the  Amarna 
tablets  such  Hurrian  names  are  very  common,  and  the  Hurrian 
name  of  the  ruler  at  Jerusalem,  Abd-Khepa,  has  long  been 
famiUar. 

^  Gustavs,  A.,  Taanek :  Die  Personennamen  in  den  Tontafeln  von  Tell 
Ta'annek  (Leipzig,  1928). 
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Had  the  Hivites  any  real  existence  ?  Can  all  appearances  of 
the  term  Hivite  be  regarded  as  a  false  reading  for  Horite 
(Hurrian)  ?  Speiser  ^  does  not  hesitate  to  say  so,  and  he  would 
regard  their  appearance  in  the  Old  Testament  record  as  due  to 
the  popular  idea  that  the  Horites  were  confined  to  Edom  and 
could  not  appear  in  Palestine.  The  Hivite,  therefore,  took  their 
place  in  all  scheduled  appearances  outside  Edom.  There  are  two 
further  references  in  the  Old  Testament  which  raay  be  considered 
here.  The  first  is  Joshua  xi,  3,  where  the  Hivites  are  mentioned 
and  their  location  is  given  as  '  under  Hermon  in  the  land  of 
Mizpah  '.  In  Judges  iii,  3,  we  find  them  '  dwelhng  in  mount 
Lebanon '.  Kittel,  in  the  Bibha  Hebraica,  and  most  com- 
mentators  stumble  at  the  reading  and  the  LXX  supports  them  in 
the  first  instance  though  not  in  the  second.  The  LXX  reads  here 
Hittite  for  Hivite  ;  in  the  second  instance  we  may  assume 
atranscriptionalerror.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  LXX  refuses 
recognition  to  Hivites  in  Central  Palestine  but  was  wilHng  to 
recognize  Horites  (Hurrians),  while  it  would  refuse  to  admit 
Hivites  to  Syria  but  would  admit  Hittites.  In  the  light  of  present 
knowledge  it  would  seem  that  Horite  (Hurrian)  should  be  read 
in  both  these  passages.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Hebrew  writers 
came  to  denote  as  Hittite  whatever  was  non-Semite,  and  such 
loose  usage  need  not  surprise  us.  The  Assyrians  seem  to  have 
used  '  Hittite  '  in  the  same  loose  fashion,  and  could  refer  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Ashdod  as  '  the  faithless  Hatti  '.^  In  the  light  of 
recent  disclosures  in  Mesopotamia  and  Kirkuk  and  Nuzu  one 
might  wonder  whether  Ezekiel  should  not  have  said  '  thy  father 
was  an  Amorite  and  thy  mother  a  Hurrian  '.  That  would  certainly 
correspond  more  closely  with  the  facts. 

It  may  be,  as  Speiser  suggests,  that  the  Hivites  had  no  real 
existence,  and  that  in  every  instance  we  should  read  "'"in  for 
"'in.  But  the  present  writer  feels  inchned  to  utihze  a  hint  thrown 
out  by  Speiser  in  a  footnote.^  It  is  possible  that  the  Hivites  were 
a  subsidiary  group  of  the  Horites  (Hurrians)  and  that  here  we 
have  the  usage  pars  pro  toto.  Hivites  may  be  a  Semitized  form  of 
a  Hurrian  term,  and  we  know  from  the  records  available  that  such 
Semitizations  were  frequent.     Furthermore  it  is  probable  that 

1  AASOR,  xiii,  p.  30.  *  SMO.,  p.  134. 

3  AASOR.,  xiii,  p.  30,  footnote  67. 
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some  connection  exists  between  the  Hivites  and  '  the  'Awwim 
(D'1J?)  who  dwell  in  enclosures '  (D^l^n)  (Deut.  ii,  23).  Such 
rectangular  enclosures  as  those  found  in  the  Negeb  at  Tell 
el-Far'ah  suggest  the  type  of  Hyksos  fortification  {terre  jnsee) 
of  which  numerous  remains  have  been  found  in  Palestine  and 
Syria.i  Xhe  writer  is  not  unmindful  of  the  caution  uttered  in 
the  beginning  of  this  study,  and  does  not  desire  to  give  expression 
to  too  many  hypotheses.  But  in  any  consideration  of  the  Hyksos 
question  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  hypothetical  constructions. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  great  Hyksos  centre  in 
Gahlee  was  called  Hazor  (112^11),  and  it  is  possible  bhat  the 
'Awwim  may  represent  a  Hyksos  group. 

The  Background  of  Chronology 

A  main  desideratum  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  East  is  a 
satisfactory  chronological  scheme.  Nothing  has  troubled  the 
present  writer  more  than  the  lack  of  precise  temporal  and  spatial 
hmits.  This  has  been  felt  for  a  considerable  time,  and  within  the 
last  decade  we  have  been  advancing  to  a  fairly  clear  outline  of 
chronology.  Albright,  Sidney  Smith,  Mallowan,  and  others  have 
issued  tentative  schemes,  and  the  recent  scheme  of  Albright  - 
resolves  most  questions  satisfactorily  and  puts  the  chronology 
on  a  sound  basis.  The  discovery  of  the  Khorsabad  King  List 
and  its  pubhcation  by  Arno  Poebel,^  together  with  the  earher 
king  hst  pubhshed  by  Essad  Nassouhi,  *  the  eponym  hsts  and  the 
eponym  chronicle  of  Assyria,  and  the  so-called  '  Synchronous 
History  '  have  combined  to  present  us  with  a  fairly  complete 
picture  of  events  and  personahties  from  the  dynasty  of  Akkad 
(2360-2180  B.c.)  onwards.  The  scheme  may  leave  some  details 
still  partly  obscure,  but  the  general  sequence  of  events  becomes 
clear  and  the  centuries  of  total  darkness,  through  a  general 
readjustment  and  lowering  of  dates,  are  illumined  with  the  hght 
of  history.  The  probleras  of  cultural  development  which  hitherto 
seemed  baffling  assume  a  new  character  and  become  patient  of 
solution.  Certain  hypotheses  now  acquire  the  force  of  estabhshed 

1  Engberg,  R.  M.,  The  Hyksos  Reconsidered  (1939),  pp.  21-3. 

2  BASOR.,  88,  pp.  28-36. 

»  JNES.,  vol.  i,  No.  3,  pp.  247-306  ;  No.  4,  pp.  460-492  ;  vol.  ii,  No.  1, 
pp.  56-90. 

*  '  Grande  liste  des  rois  d'Assyrie  '  AfO.  (1927),  pp.  1-11. 
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facts  and  the  interlocking  cultural  forces  can  be  interpreted  with 
reference  to  origin  and  final  issue.  The  excavations  at  Nuzu  and 
Arrapkha  shed  conteniporary  hght  on  patriarchal  practices, 
and  the  increasing  knowledge  of  Hurrian  hfe,  its  religion, 
art,  and  mihtary  technique,  enables  us  to  comprehend  how,  and 
when,  the  '  lionio  oeconomicus  '  of  Southern  Mesopotamia  became 
transformed  into  the  brutal  '  miles  gloriosus  '  of  Assyria. 

We  may  begin  here  with  the  date  of  Hammurapi,  although 
Albrighfs  ^  chronological  scheme  begins  with  the  Warka  period 
in  Babylonia  (thirty-second  century  b.c.)  and  the  First  Dynasty 
of  Egypt  is  set  circa  twenty-ninth  century  b.c.  R.  W.  Rogers, 
immediate  predecessor  of  the  present  writer  at  Drew,  dated 
Hammurapi  circa  2342-2288  b.c.  Rogers  wrote  that  in  1900  in 
his  History  of  Bahylonia  and  Assyria,  but  scholars  have  felt  for 
a  long  time  that  this  date  was  too  high.  Sidney  Smith,  in  his 
History  ofAssyria,  pubhshed  in  1928,  sets  the  date  circa  1900  b.c, 
but  in  various  articles  since  that  time  he  has  argued  for  a  lower 
date.  The  advocates  of  a  lower  chronology  have  hitherto  been 
too  conservative  in  their  efforts  to  descend,  but  now  they  seem 
to  have  reached  a  fairly  definite  date,  and  Hammurapi  is  dated 
circa  1746-1688  b.c.  This  date  is  demanded  by  the  material 
found  at  Mari  -  and  by  the  Khorsabad  Hst.  Hammurapi  is  proved 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Shamshi-Adad  of  Assyria,  who 
reigned  1748-1713  b.c.  The  first  dynasty  at  Babylon  began 
about  1830  b.c.  and  ended  in  1550  b.c.  The  '  Blitz  '  raid  of 
Murshihsh  took  place  in  1560  b.c,  and  the  movement  that 
brought  the  Hittites  into  Anatoha  and  estabhshed  the  dynasty 
of  Labarnash  in  1600  b.c  is  part  of  the  great  ethnic  movement 
in  the  highland  zone  that  sent  the  Kassites  into  Babylon  and  the 
Hurrians  into  northern  Mesopotamia  and  the  Hyksos  into 
Egypt  (1720-1590  b.c).  The  kingdom  of  Mitanni  arises  about 
1500  B.c  and  maintains  itself  for  over  200  years,  during  which 
time  Assyria  is  in  echpse  and  the  Kassites  count  for  nothing. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  Hittite  expansion  begins 
below  the  Taurus  and  Mitanni  fades  before  its  rising  power, 
while  the  Hittites  and  Egypt  contend  for  the  hegemony  in 
Syria.  With  the  fall  of  Mitanni  about  1350  b.c,  though  it  lingered 
on  for  another  century,  the  way  was  opened  for  Assyria  under 
1  BASOR.,  no.  88,  pp.  28-36.        "  BASOR.,  no.  69,  pp.  18-21  (Albright). 
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Ashur-uballit  (1362-1327  b.c.)  and  his  successors.  The  Hyksos 
expansion  finds  place  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
Hittite  invasion  of  Aleppo  and  Babylon  {circa  1560  b.c.)  takes 
place  at  the  moment  when  Ahmosis  was  driving  the  Hyksos 
out  of  Egypt.  The  Amarna  age,  with  its  welter  of  confusion, 
brings  the  Khabiru  into  view  and  Israel  enters  into  Palestine. 
But  back  of  all  those  warring  city-states  stand  the  two  great 
powers,  Egypt  and  the  Hittites,  struggling  for  the  hegemony 
in  Syria.  Finally,  a  new  ethnic  movement  finds  place  about 
1200  B.C.,  and  the  Hittites  who  came  at  the  beginning  of  the 
millennium  are  displaced  by  the  wandering  '  Sea  Peoples '. 
The  Iron  Age  had  come  and  the  PhiHstines  were  in  Palestine ; 
a  few  cities  remained  as  Hittite  outposts,  of  which  Carchemish 
was  the  main  representative,  but  in  the  course  of  Assyrian 
development  these  were  finally  Hquidated  and  destroyed  and 
the  way  was  opened  for  world  empire. 

'  The  Hurri-Lands  ' 

Goetze  ^  refers  to  the  Hurrians  as  '  das  eigentHch  ober- 
mesopotamische  Volk  des  II  Jahrtausends  '.  Who  were  these 
Hurrians,  and  whence  came  they  ? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  millennium  b.c.  various  ethnic 
movements  were  taking  place,  and  after  the  commotion  had 
subsided  Kassites  were  found  in  Babylon,  Hittites  in  AnatoHa, 
and  Hurrians  in  Upper  Mesopotamia.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  aH  those  movements  from  the  highland  zone  are  due 
to  the  same  general  cause,  for  '  late  in  the  third  miUennium  B.c. 
peoples  from  the  northern  grasslands  began  to  move  southward 
and  eastward  to  the  ancient  Oriental  urban  culture  areas  '.^ 
There  is  profound  truth  in  von  Ihering's  word  that  '  geography 
is  latent  history  '  and  it  would  seem  in  this  case  that  '  the  drier 
and  warmer  cHmate,  which,  about  this  time,  thinned  the  forests 
over  the  Eurasian  mountain  backbone,  faciHtated  the  move- 
ment  '.^  Hither  Asia  had  been  used  to  irruptions  from  the 
desert,  and  such  irruptions  can  be  easily  traced  and  measured. 
But  those  movements  from  the  highland  zone  are  not  to  be  traced 

1  6HCA.,  p.  31. 

2  Tumer,  Ralpb.  The  Great  Cultural  Traditions  (1941),  vol.  i,  pp.  224. 
'  Op.  cit.,  pp.  225. 
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so  easily,  and  as  those  peoples  spill  through  the  mountain  passes 
we  find  entering  groups  which  frequently  defy  clear  definition 
and  delimitation. 

The  Hurrians  are  referred  to  in  early  documents  from  the  time 
of  the  third  dynasty  of  Ur  (2070-1960  b.c).  The  earhest  reference 
found  concerns  Arishen,  king  of  Urkish  and  Nawar,  in  the  central 
Zagros  region  ;  this  reference  may  be  dated  circa  2200  b.c. 
There  are  very  few  references  in  the  Cappadocian  tablets  (circa 
1900  B.c),  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  enterprises 
of  Assyria  in  Anatoha  were  not  as  yet  hindered  by  any  intervening 
hostile  power.  The  earher  and  easier  route  to  Assyria's  com- 
mercial  outposts  had  been  by  the  Euphrates,  but  the  Amorites 
had  put  an  end  to  that,  and  Assyria  had  found  a  route  via  the 
Tigris  and  across  the  Hurri-land.  But  there  is  a  strange  gap  in 
the  inscriptional  material  from  Assyria  between  Shamshi-Adad 
(1748-1713)  and  Assur-Nirari  (1494r-69),  from  which  again  it 
may  be  inferred  that  Assyria  was  strangely  weak  through  that 
period.  The  Kultepe  material  ends  precisely  at  the  point  where 
the  Boghaz-koi  tablets  begin,  and  that  would  appear  to  be  due 
not  only  to  the  invasion  of  the  Hittites,  but  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  Hurrians  had  now  interposed  themselves  in  strength  between 
Assyria  and  her  colony. 

The  Hittites  were  an  Indo-European  people,  and  their  language 
has  fairly  close  afiinity  with  Itahan  and  Keltic.  They  came  to 
AnatoHa  via  the  Bosphorus,  and  their  coming  marks  the  first 
appearance  of  Indo-Europeans  on  the  stage  of  history.  From 
the  East,  about  the  same  time,  through  Armenia  came  another 
group,  apparently  led  and  organized  by  a  small  Indo-Iranian 
aristocracy.  These  Hurrians  are  not  Indo-Europeans  and  they 
are  not  Semites  :  their  language  is  unique  and  unlike  any  other 
language  in  Hither  Asia.  Speiser  has  just  done  for  the  Hurrian 
language  ^  what  Sturtevant  ^  had  already  done  for  Hittite,  and 
now  we  have  grammars  of  both  those  languages. 

The  Hurrian  people  are  of  the  Armenoid  or  Tauric  branch  of 
the  Alpine  race,  and  their  most  prominent  features  are  the  very 
short  head  (front  to  back)  and  the  unusually  large  nose.  These 
are  the  characteristics  conamonly  associated  with  the  mountain 

^  '  Introduction  to  Hurrian,'  AASOE.,  xx. 

*  A  Comparative  Grammar  o/  the  Hittite  Language  (1933). 
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folk  of  Armenia,  Anatolia,  and  North  STria,  and  they  are  amply 
attested  by  the  early  monuments  and  skeletal  remains.^ 
'  Linguistically  they  were  certainly  related  to  the  Urartians  of 
Iron-Age  Armenia,  and  perhaps  connected  with  the  Caucasic 
peoples  of  later  times,  such  as  the  Georgians  and  the 
Mingrehans.'  ^ 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Indo-Iranian  aristocracy  that 
led  the  Hurrian  invasion  and  later  ruled  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mitanni.  Their  Indian  origin  is  clear  from  the  names  of  their 
kings — Parashatta,  Saushshatar,  Artatama,  Shutarna,  Tushratta, 
Mattiuaza,  Wasashatta  ^ — as  also  from  the  invocation  of  their 
Indian  gods  in  their  treaty  oaths.  A  work  on  horsemanship  by 
a  Hurrian  writer  Kikkuh  is  marked  by  its  frequent  use  of  Indian 
terms.  It  would  appear  that  the  Hurrians  owed  their  success 
and  swift  advancement  to  the  use  of  the  horse  and  the  hght 
chariot,  and  their  dominance  in  Hither  Asia  for  over  two  centuries 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  had  better  weapons  and 
a  more  skilful  war  technique  than  their  neighbours.  In  this 
respect  the  Hurrian  made  the  Assyrian  his  debtor,  and  Assyrian 
culture  is  a  product  of  Babylonian  and  Hurrian  elements.  Of 
this  kingdom  of  Mitanni  Goetze  writes  *  : — 

It  is  obviously  the  mightiest  state  of  Hither  Asia  in  the  centuries 
between  1800-1400  b.c. 

FoUowing  the  chronological  scheme  of  Albright  we  would  read 
these  dates  as  1600-1350  b.c.  The  centre  of  gravity  in  Asia 
had  shifted  from  south  to  north,  and  for  two  centuries  the 
Hurrians  held  both  Syria  and  Assyria  in  subjection.  The 
onomastic  material  discovered  in  Syria  and  Palestine  and  even 
Anatoha  proves  the  wide  extent  of  their  influence.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  in  this  connection  that  the  term  Canaan,  which  is  most 
closely  associated  with  Hebrew  history,  finds  its  most  satis- 
factory  explanation  when  regarded  as  a  Hurrian  designation, 
signifying  '  belonging  to  the  land  of  Purple  '.^  There  seems  sound 

1  Albright,  W.  F.,  m  From  the  Pyramids  to  Paul,  edited  by  L.  G.  Leary  (1935), 
p.  14. 

2  FSAC,  p.  110. 

'  Three  additional  names  of  Indo-Iranian  origin  are  given  in  BASOR,  78, 
p.  30  (Albright). 

*  GHCA.,  p.  101. 

*  Albright,  W.  F.,  in  Studies  in  the  History  of  Culture  (Leland  Festschrift 
Vol.),  p.  25  ;   also  SMO.,  p.  141. 
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reason,  too,  for  regarding  the  original  names  of  Aleppo  (Khalpa) 
and  Damascus  (Timashgi)  as  derived  from  the  same  source.^ 

The  kingdom  of  Mitanni  was  not  the  only  Hurrian  land.  The 
Hittite  sources  refer  consistently  to  Hurri-lands.  It  seems 
difficult  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  Mitanni  kingdom  :  Sidney 
Smith  2  says  it  is  impossible  to  dehmit  here  with  precision  though 
Goetze  ^  defines  approximately.  Smith  is  inclined  to  locate  the 
original  habitation  of  the  Hurrians  in  the  land  of  Haria,  which 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  where  the  Euphrates  debouches 
on  to  the  plain.  But  this  is  certainly  to  confine  them  unduly. 
However  far  the  kingdom  of  Mitanni  extended  from  the 
Euphrates  eastward  the  Hurri-land  proper  lay  beyond  it  to  East 
and  North.  Mitanni  would  seem  to  have  included  Arrapkha, 
and  the  Hurri-Iand  proper  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  located 
in  and  around  the  Lake  Van  region.  Assyrian  records  speak  of 
the  lands  to  the  North  as  '  Nairi-Iands  \  and  this  term  is  to  be 
identified  with  Naharain,  which  term  is  used  hy^  the  Pharaohs 
to  denote  Mitamii.*  To  the  Assyrians  the  Nairi-Iands  began  in 
the  west  north  of  Melitene  and  stretched  north  around  Assyria 
to  Arbela  in  the  east.  From  Egyptian  inscriptions  we  learn 
that  the  wood  for  chariot  making  came  from  these  lands,  and  the 
woods  specified,  ash  and  birch,  do  not  grow  south  of  Trebizond 
and  Ararat.  This  again  would  indicate  a  region  around 
Lake  Van. 

The  first  historical  reference  to  the  presence  of  the  Hurrians 
in  the  Euphrates  valley  lands  is  found  in  a  tablet  from  Boghaz- 
koi.  The  Hittite  empire  established  by  Labarnash  circa  1600  b.c. 
was  in  its  first  flush  of  strength,  and  in  1560  b.c.  Murshilish  made 
his  raid  down  through  Syria  to  conquer  Aleppo,  and  after  his 
triumph  there  to  Babylon,  which  he  took  by  storm.  But  the 
inscription  shows  how  this  was  no  more  than  a  raid  ;  com- 
munications  were  dangerously  extended,  and  the  Hurrians  were 
on  his  flank.  The  tablet  ^  reads  : — 

He  went  to  Khalpa  (Aleppo)  and  destroyed  Khalpa,  and  brought 
prisoners   from   Khalpa   and  their  possessions  to   Khattushash. 

1  SMO.,  p.  154.  2  Early  Hislory  of  Assyria,  p.  212. 

»  GHCA.,  pp.  102-3.  *  GHCA.,  p.  103. 

*  King,  L.  W.,  Chronicles  Concerning  Early  Babylonian  Kings,  ii,  p.  22  ; 
cf.  Hrozny,  Hethitische  Texte,  pp.  102  ff.  ;  Friedrich,  Der  Alte  Orient,  xxiv, 
No.  3,  Heft  1,  pp.  6  ff. 
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Thereafter  he  went  to  Babylon,  and  destroyed  Babylon,  attacked 
also  the  Khurri,  and  kept  the  prisoners  from  Babylon  at 
Khattushash. 

That  was  tlie  beginning  of  a  conflict  that  was  to  last  for  some 
centuries,  but  here  for  the  first  time  we  see  those  two  main 
powers  who  were  to  shape  and  mould  the  destinies  of  the  East 
through  the  foUowing  centuries. 

The  raid  of  Murshilish  on  Babylon  did  not  permanently  affect 
or  change  the  course  of  history  ;  the  Kassite  rule  arose  in  Babylon 
and  lasted  for  several  centuries.  But  Murshilish  had  to  deal  with 
domestic  treason  and  internal  strife,  and  for  about  the  next 
150  years  the  Hittites  do  not  come  below  the  Taurus  ;  they  are 
whoUy  occupied  with  Anatolia.  In  that  period  the  Hurrians 
are  the  predominant  influence  in  Mesopotamia  and  North  Syria. 

'  Semitic  nomenclature  is  virtually  absent  in  Syria  from 
Kadesh  northward.  Instead,  we  find  a  nomenclature  which  closely 
resembles  the  Hurrian  of  Mesopotamia,  and  names  of  the  same 
type  appear  in  Central  Syria  and  even  in  Canaan,  as  for  example 
Abd  Khepa,  contemporary  ruler  of  Jerusalem  '  (Olmstead).^ 

The  recession  of  the  Hittites  throughout  this  period  left  the 
field  open  to  Eg^rpt  and  Mitanni,  and  though  Thothmes  III 
(1469-1436  B.c.)  seems  to  have  inflicted  defeat  on  Mitanni  in 
1460  B.c. — a  defeat  commemorated  on  the  stele  at  Chinnereth 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ^ — it  would  appear,  despite  Egyptian  boasts, 
that  he  suffered  defeat  in  1457  b.c.  The  Hurrian  influence  was 
represented  not  only  by  Mitanni  and  the  Hurri-lands  of  the 
North,  but  by  a  group  of  fair-sized  states  such  as  Carchemish, 
Aleppo,  Nia,  Nuhashshe,  Tunip,  and  Kadesh.  The  Indo- 
Iranians  who  ruled  in  Mitanni  matched  their  wits  with  Egypt's 
arms,  and  through  clever  manipulation  of  events  and  a  series  of 
royal  intermarriages  with  Egjrpt  they  were  able  to  increase  and 
prosper.  But  with  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
rejuvenated  empire  of  the  Hittites  under  the  leadership  of 
Shuppiluliumash  {circa  1370  b.c.)  began  the  movement  south- 
ward  of  the  Taurus,  and  by  a  policy  of  '  divide  et  impera  '  it 
brought  about  a  division  within  the  Hurri-lands  which  resulted 
in  the  kingdom  of  Mitanni  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  impotence. 

^  History  o/  Palestine  and  Syria  (1931),  p.  140. 

2  W.  F.  Albright  and  Alan  Rowe,  JEA.,  xiv,  1928,  pp.  281  ff. 
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The  Hittite  ruler  sensed  the  danger  in  a  growing  and  expanding 
Assyria,  that  began  to  take  shape  with  the  decadenee  of  Mitanni, 
and  with  skilful  diplomacy  he  left  Mitanni  as  a  buflfer  state 
between  himself  and  Assyria.  For  a  century  more  Mitanni 
remained,  shorn  of  its  earUer  powers,  but  it  was  finally  destroyed 
by  Shahnaneser  I  (1280-1250  b.c.)-  The  expulsion  of  the  Hurri 
was  a  prolonged  and  arduous  matter,  and  the  kingdom  of  Urartu, 
to  which  the  Hurri-lands  were  gradually  contracted,  put  up  a 
long  and  strenuous  resistance.  The  Hurrians  were  a  warrior 
people,  and  though  Assyria  had  learned  from  them  the  art  of 
war  the  two  peoples  were  locked  in  deadly  combat  for  several 
centuries.  The  Assyrian  eventually  triumphed  because  he  was 
united,  and  the  Hurrians  were  defeated  because  they  were  a 
conglomerate  of  several  groups.  But  for  a  full  century  between 
850-750  B.c.  the  kingdom  of  Urartu  more  than  held  its  own  in 
the  shrinking  Hurri-Iands,  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  that 
period  that  Tiglath-Pileser  succeeded  in  driving  the  Hurrians 
from  North  Mesopotamia  and  penned  them  back  in  the  mountains 
whence  they  came  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  millennium  B.c. 
Such  in  brief  outline  is  the  history  of  the  Hurrians.  They 
came  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  millennium  and  through 
that  age  they  dominated  Hither  Asia,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
millennium  they  passed  and  the  name  of  Mitanni  disappeared. 
But  though  they  passed  their  influence  remained,  and  the 
excavations  at  Arrapkha  and  Nuzu  make  clear  how  great  that 
influence  was.  We  can  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  question 
of  what  light  Hurrian  law  and  custom  shed  upon  the  Old 
Testament  record. 

SOCIAL  CUSTOMS  AND  LeGAL  UsAGE  OF  THE  HuRRIANS 

The  recent  discoveries  at  Arrapkha  (Kirkuk)  and  Nuzu 
(Yorghan  Tepe)  have  shed  a  flood  of  light  on  the  social  and  legal 
usages  of  the  Hurrians.  Indeed,  the  20,000  tablets  discovered  at 
Nuzu,  principally  in  the  houses  of  Shurkitilla  and  Tehiptilla, 
have  given  us  such  a  mass  of  detail  that  we  may  claim  this  is  the 
best  known  community  of  the  Ancient  East.  Here  we  have  a 
complete  picture  of  life  as  it  was  lived  about  1500  b.c.  in 
Mesopotamia  and  east  of  the  Tigris.  The  date  is  clearly  proved 
by  archaeological  research,   and  it   is  also   proved  that  both 
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Arrapkha  and  Nuzu  were  not  occupied  by  Hurrians  before  the 
beginning  of  the  second  millennium.  Arrapkha  was  originally 
an  independent  kingdom,  but  with  the  rise  and  expansion  of 
Mitanni  it  became  part  of  that  kingdom. 

The  records  are  not  of  great  historical  significance,  for  they 
concern  mainly  the  affairs  of  comparatively  small  communities 
and  mainly  one  or  two  magnates  within  the  community.  But 
they  are  of  profound  significance  in  that  they  permit  us  to  see 
the  social  usages  of  the  Hurrians.  Speiser,^  in  one  group  of 
100  tablets,  has  shown  the  variety  of  hfe  in  Nuzu.  Here  we  have 
the  record  of  the  mayor  of  the  town  impeached  by  the  people, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  bears  a  Kassite  name — 
Kushibarbe.  Another  ^  group  of  tablets  in  this  same  collection 
records  the  deahngs  of  an  unscrupulous  business  tycoon  bearing 
the  good  Hurrian  name  Tulpunnaya.  Her  methods  seem  more 
ruthless  than  those  of  her  male  counterpart,  Tehiptilla,  and  more 
crooked  than  those  of  Shilwateshup,  son  of  the  king.  The  scribe 
at  Nuzu  appears  as  the  slave  of  a  wealthy  lady,  and  another  tablet 
informs  us  that  a  woman  could  actually  dispose  of  her  brother 
into  slavery.  It  would  appear  that  the  position  of  women  in 
Nuzu  was  one  of  opportunity  and  influence,  and  that  the  Hurrians 
here  had  advanced  further  than  the  Hebrews  from  the  nomadic 
stage. 

But  while  there  are  points  of  difference  there  are  some  striking 
affinities  between  the  social  and  customary  usages  of  the 
Hurrians  and  the  Hebrews.  These  concern  mainly  the  earher 
narratives  in  Genesis  and  the  patriarchal  period.  There  is 
adequate  reason  for  Albrighfs  word  ^  : — 

'  Since  the  publication  of  the  Nuzian  material  of  the  15th 
century  b.c.  it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  the  customary 
law  reflected  by  the  patriarchal  stories  of  Genesis  fits  better  into 
the  framework  of  Nuzian  social  and  legal  practice  than  it  does  into 
that  of  later  Israel  or  into  that  of  the  Babylonian  laws  and 
economic  documents  of  the  12th  century  B.c' 

Here  we  may  begin  with  a  reference  to  the  practice  of  adoption. 

In  the  tablets  from  Arrapkha  and  Nuzu  we  find  two  types  of 

adoption  *  which  may  be  called  (a)  real  adoption,  and  (6)  nominal 

or  sale  adoption. 

1  AASOR.,  xvi.  "  Op.  cit.,  pp.  20  ff. 

3  FSAC,  p.  180.  *  AASOR.,  x,  pp.  1  S. 
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In  the  case  of  real  adoption  the  adopted  son  receives  the  right 
of  inheritance  and  undertakes  the  obligations  of  begotten  children. 
An  important  obHgation  of  the  adopted  child  is  to  honour  and 
reverence  his  adopter,  and  this  is  expressly  stated  in  the  contract 
— though  not  in  the  contract  of  nominal  or  sale  adoption — but 
if  the  adopter  begets  a  son  it  is  further  stated  that  such  son  shall 
have  the  status  of  chief  heir.  The  adopted  son  shall  care  for  his 
adopted  parents,  and  perform  the  last  rites  associated  with  the 
dead.  The  continuity  of  the  estate  and  the  idea  of  faraily 
sohdarity  were  part  of  the  social  and  rehgious  system.  The  Old 
Testament  has  a  horror  of  the  idea  that  a  man'8  name  should  be 
forgotten  and  his  memorial  perish  or  his  coal  be  quenched.  It 
is  this  Hurrian  background  that  best  explains  the  somewhat 
strange  passage  in  Gen.  xv,  where  Abraham  makes  Eliezer  his 
heir,  and  the  divine  message — 

'  this  man  shall  not  be  thine  heir,  but  he  that  shall  come  forth 
of  thine  own  bowels  shall  be  thine  heir  '  (Gen.  xv,  4), 

corresponds  with  the  legal  praxis  of  Nuzu. 

In  the  case  of  sale  or  nominal  adoption  we  meet  an  unusual 
feature  of  social  hfe.  The  number  of  such  contracts  is  large.  Here 
we  are  deahng  with  an  idea  famihar  to  the  Hebrew,  the 
inahenabihty  of  land  (Lev.  xxv,  23-8)  :  land  could  not  be  sold 
but  law  can  be  circumvented.  The  Jewish  legahsts  used  a 
'  prosbul '  for  such  purposes,  and  the  Hurrian  used  what 
Koschaker  ^  calls  '  borrowed  legal  transactions  '  (nachgeformte 
Rechtsgeschafte),  whereby  the  legal  form  of  adoption  was 
extended  to  cover  something  essentially  illegal.  In  Nuzu  the 
wealthy  Tehiptilla  was  the  adopted  son  of  several  hundred 
townsmen,  and  the  right  to  inherit  their  property  was  his — 
for  a  consideration.  The  consideration  was  a  fihal  gift  of  money 
or  food  to  reheve  a  temporary  embarrassment  on  the  part  of  the 
adopter.  Thus  a  new  way  was  found  to  '  add  house  to  house  and 
field  to  field  '  (Is.  v,  8),  but  no  Isaiah  in  Arrapkha  or  Nuzu  arose 
to  denounce  the  system. 

The  tablets  deahng  with  slaves  and  slavery  are  fairly  numerous, 
but  inasmuch  as  these  are  generally  similar  to  those  of  Hebrew 
law  we  need  not  enter  into  details.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  Old  Testament  seemed  to  have  a  livelier  sense  of  personal 

1  NKRA.,  64. 
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values  and  was  more  humane  than  the  Hurrian.  One  tablet  tells 
of  a  master  who  casually  killed  one  of  his  slaves  and  seems  to 
comphment  himself  on  the  fact  that  he  did  not  kill  both,  nor 
did  such  an  act  impair  his  standing  in  the  community.  The  Old 
Testament  ^  was  more  considerate  here  and  did  not  suffer  personal 
values  to  be  wholly  obscured  by  property  considerations. 

There  is,  however,  one  pecuhar  class  mentioned  in  these  tablets, 
and  their  appearance  is  signiiicant  historically.  They  are  the 
Khabiru.  They  do  not  form  an  ethnic  unit,  and  though  there  are 
many  Semitic  names  among  the  group  there  are  also  many  non- 
Semitic  names.  But  all  are  termed  Khabiru,  and  they  have  one 
common  characteristic  in  that  they  are  without  citizen  rights. 
They  seem  to  be  men  without  a  country,  footloose  and  fancy- 
free,  and  they  sell  themselves  into  voluntary  slavery.  The  term 
Khabiru  is  here  used  not  to  denote  a  nation  or  language  but 
merely  a  social  status.  Chiera  ^  has  examined  these  tablets  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  they  were  captives  of  war.  But  this 
explanation  certainly  does  not  cover  all  cases,  for  in  earher 
documents  from  Babylon  ^  the  Khabiru  seem  to  live  in  settle- 
ments  of  their  own  with  their  own  supervising  officers.  The 
Boghaz-koi  records  refer  to  them  as  mercenaries,  and  in  the 
Amarna  period  they  appear  in  Palestine  and  Syria  as  mihtary 
raiders,  and  the  term  there  seems  to  be  in  process  of  passing 
from  an  appellative  to  become  an  ethnic  designation.  Their 
position  at  Nuzu  is  not  easily  determined  ;  they  are  certainly 
not  regarded  with  favour  and  they  are  without  citizen  rights 
and  seemingly  unemployed.  Many  such  Khabiru  entered  the 
house  of  Tehiptilla  :  '  his  own  mouth  and  tongue  caused  him  to 
enter  (in  servitude  the  house  of )  Tehiptilla  '  is  the  recurring 
formula.  Presumably  they  were  more  content  to  see  their  way 
clear  to  three  meals  a  day  as  slaves  than  to  roam  the  world  as 
transients  or  nomads  not  knowing  where  the  next  meal  would 
come  from.  Presumably,  too,  Tehiptilla  was  thinking  of  a  day 
when  he  might  have  to  speak  with  his  enemies  in  the  gate  and 
desired  adequate  support  for  that  interview. 

Concerning  marriage,  the  custom  seems  to  have  been  the 
familiar  form  of  paying  a  mohar  or  terkhatu,  and  in  Nuzu  the 

1  Exodus  xxi,  20,  26.  ^  AJSL.,  xlix,  pp.  115  ff. 

»  ScheU,  V.,  BA.,  xii,  pp.  115. 
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regular  bride-price  was  40  shekels  of  silver,  which  might  even  be 
paid  in  instalments  !  The  consent  of  the  bride  may  not  have 
been  asked  on  all  occasions,  but  in  some  of  these  documents  it 
is  sought  and  given.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  case  of 
Rebecca  and  Isaac  ^  this  procedure  was  followed.  It  is  note- 
worthy  that  very  few  records  of  divorce  have  been  found, 
though  quite  a  few  cases  of  domestic  infehcity  and  actual  violence 
are  disclosed  in  the  records. 

The  Nuzians  were  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  purpose  of 
marriage — the  procreation  of  children.  And  so  it  is  regularly 
stipulated  in  these  marriage  contracts  ^  that  in  the  event  of  no 
issue  to  the  marriage  the  wife  is  to  provide  a  handmaid  for  her 
husband,  by  whom  he  may  have  the  desired  issue.  It  is  further 
stipulated  in  these  contracts  that  the  wife  could  not  expel  the 
child  of  her  handmaid.  Sarah's  treatment  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael  ^ 
was  plainly  not  permitted  by  Hurrian  law  and  the  Old  Testament, 
by  indirection,  plainly  regards  it  as  illegal. 

The  relation  of  Jacob  to  Laban  raises  numerous  questions 
which  we  need  not  enter  upon  here.  The  question  has  been 
discussed  by  Gordon  *  and  more  fully  by  Millar  Burrows,^  but 
there  is  one  feature  in  the  story  that  is  illuminated  by  a  tablet 
from  Arrapkha.^   We  may  quote  this  in  fuU  : — 

The  adoption  tablet  of  Nashwi,  sou  of  Arshenni.  He  adopted 
Wullu,  son  of  Puhishenni.  As  long  as  Nashwi  hves,  Wullu  shall 
give  him  food  and  clothing.  When  Nashwi  dies  Wullu  shall  be 
the  heir.  Should  Nashwi  beget  a  son,  the  latter  shall  divide 
equally  with  Wullu  but  Nashwi's  son  shall  take  Nashwi's  gods. 
But  if  there  be  no  son  of  Nashwi  then  Wullu  shall  take  Nashwi's 
gods.  And  Nashwi  has  given  his  daughter  Nuhuya  as  wife  to 
WuIIu.  And  if  WuIIu  takes  another  wife  he  forfeits  Nashwi's 
lands  and  buildings.  Whoever  breaks  the  contract  shall  pay  one 
mina  of  silver  and  one  mina  of  gold. 

The  precise  relation  of  Jacob  to  Laban  may  be  such  as  is  here 
defined,  and  such  is  Gordon's  view,'  but  there  are  many  difficult 
questions  involved  here,  and  these  are  adequately  discussed  by 
j  Burrows  in  '  The  Complaint  of  Laban's  Daughters  '.^    We  need 

1  Gen.  xxiv,  58.  ^  HV.,  67  ;   also  AASOR.,  x,  p.  32. 

»  Gen.  xvi,  6  ff.  ;    xxi,  11.  *  BASOR.,  66,  pp.  25  ff. 

*  JAOS.,  57,  pp.  259-276.  «  OTK.  :    RA.  (1926),  pp.  126-7. 

'  BASOR.,  66,  p.  25.  *  Op.  cit. 
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not  enter  into  that  discussion  here  save  to  say  that  the  whole 
story  receives  its  most  satisfactory  interpretation  when  viewed 
in  the  Hurrian  background.  Obviously  in  the  story  of 
Genesis  xxxi  Laban's  main  concern  is  to  recover  his  stolen 
deities,  the  domestic  manes.  In  Gen.  xxxi,  19,  34,  35,  these  gods 
are  called  teraphim,  while  in  verses  30,  32,  they  are  called  gods. 
Why  is  Laban  so  anxious  to  recover  these  and  why  is  Rachel  so 
desperate  to  retain  them  ?  (verses  33  if.).  The  possession  of  the 
household  gods  constituted  the  leadership  of  the  family  ;  they 
were  the  real  title  to  the  property.  Hinc  illae  lacrimae.  The 
smart  Laban  had  been  outsmarted  by  his  own  daughter  and  her 
errebu  husband. 

Levirate  marriage  seems  to  have  been  practised  among  the 
Hurrians.  One  tablet  ^  shows  a  father  stipulating  that  if  his  son 
dies  the  purchased  bride  is  to  become  the  wife  of  another  of  his 
sons.  This  may  appear  a  somewhat  crude  form  of  the  institution, 
but  it  would  correspond  more  closely  to  the  ethos  of  early 
society,  where  property  rights  are  predominant.  The  institution 
in  the  Old  Testament,^  illustrated  in  Genesis  xxxviii  and  Ruth, 
has  been  sentimentahzed  and  rationahzed  until  it  has  become  the 
widow's  privilege.  The  Old  Testament  is  reflecting  the  usage  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  the  writer,  but  the  Nuzu  document  is  nearer 
to  the  original  idea. 

Space  forbids  the  multipHcation  of  examples  :  these  will  be 
found  in  full  in  Gordon's  article  in  the  Biblical  Archxologist.^ 
But  two  further  points  should  be  mentioned  here.  Akin  to  the 
Levirate  is  the  question  of  fratriarchy.  Koschaker,^  Gordon,^ 
and  Speiser  ^  have  shown  this  was  an  element  in  the  social 
structure  of  the  Hurrians,  and  recently  Gordon  has  undertaken 
to  show  that  this  element  can  be  traced  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  large  number  of  proper  names  compounded  with  nX  lends 
support  to  Gordon's  contention.  Most  of  the  evidence,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  found  in  the  family  hsts  of  the  books  of  Chronicles. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  as  we  have  it  now,  any  fratriarchal 
elements  appear  within  the  patriarchy,  but  both  matriarchate 
and  fratriarchate  may  have  played  a  larger  part  in  the  social 

1  Chiera,MixedTexts,PublicationsoftheBaghdadSchool,v{lQ34),  Text  441. 

2  Deut.  XXV,  5-7.  »  Vol.  iii,  No.  1  (February,  1940). 
«  Zeitschrift  filr  Assyriologie,  N.F.,  vii  (1933),  pp.  1-89. 

s  JBL.,  ]iv,  pp.  223-231.  «  AASOR.,  xvi,  p.  104. 
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system  at  an  earlier  time.  The  evidence  presented  by  Gordon 
merits  further  examination  and  evaluation. 

Finally,  in  a  group  of  tablets  ^  dealing  with  security  trans- 
actions  {ditennutu  tablets)  Speiser  has  given  particular  attention 
to  the  kashka  clause  that  appears  in  all  those  contracts.  Speiser 
beheves  that  here  we  have  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  '  law  of  the 
corner  '.^  Speiser's  argument  seems  sound  ;  the  Hebrew  ni<C 
(root  meaning,  to  split  or  cut)  was  a  term  difficult  to  understand, 
and  a  whole  treatise  of  the  Mishna  deals  with  it.  '  The  first 
cutting  of  the  crop,  covering  a  definite  proportion  of  the  whole, 
was  to  be  laid  aside.  This  proportion  was  definitely  earmarked 
for  rehgious  purposes  .  .  .  the  kashka  and  the  pe'ah  came  to  be  of 
benefit  to  the  poor.'  ^ 

Francis  Rue  Steele  ^  adopts  a  similar  meaning  for  the  term : 
here  we  seem  to  have  a  quite  striking  parallel,  though,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Levirate,  the  Hebrew  has  moved  further  from  the 
original. 

The  incidents  concerning  the  blessings  of  the  patriarchs  and 
the  selhng  of  the  birthright  by  Esau  find  their  parallels  in  the 
Hurrian  records  of  Nuzu,  but  we  need  not  linger  longer.  Sufficient 
indication  has  been  given  to  confirm  the  word  of  Albright  that 
the  Old  Testament,  particularly  in  its  earher  narratives,  finds  its 
fullest  explication  against  the  Hurrian  background. 

1  JAOS.,  lii,  pp.  350-367  ;  liii,  pp.  24-46. 

^  Leviticus,  xix,  9. 

'  JAOS.,  lii,  p.  365. 

*  Steele,  Francis  Rue,  Nuzi  Real  Estate  Transactions  (New  Haven,  1943). 
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By  The  Rev.  James  Robson,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

This  catalogue  deals  with  the  oriental  MSS.  in  the  University 
Library.  There  is  also  a  coUection  of  oriental  MSS.  in  the  Library 
of  the  Hunterian  Museum,  and  this  has  ah-eady  been  catalogued. 
The  late  Dr.  T.  H.  Weir  pubhshed  a  catalogue  of  the  Arabic, 
Syriac,  and  Hebrew  MSS.  in  JRAS.  (1899),  pp.  739  ff.,  and  one 
of  the  Persian  and  Turkish  MSS.  in  JRAS.  (1906),  pp.  595  ff. 
In  1908  P.  Henderson  Aitken  pubhshed  A  Catalogue  of  the 
Manuscripts  in  the  Lihrary  of  the  Hunterian  Museum  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  in  which  the  oriental  MSS.  are  fully 
catalogued. 

In  preparing  this  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the  University 
Library  I  have  been  indebted  to  various  members  of  the  Library 
staff  who  have  given  ready  assistance,  to  Mr.  D.  M.  Dunlop 
who  identified  the  two  Syriac  MSS.,  to  Dr.  A.  S.  Fulton  who 
has  shown  me  much  kindness,  and  to  Mr.  Wilson  Steel,  Sub- 
Librarian,  who  read  the  proofs  and  made  valuable  suggestions, 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  thanks  for  help 
received. 

I.    ARABIC  MSS. 

1.  BE  7-x.  3.— Foll.  397  ;  17  in.  by  11|  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  11  lines  inside  a  gold  and  green  border  ll^  in,  by  7  in.  ;  written 
on  paper  in  large  Naskhi  character  with  all  the  vowels  and 
orthographic  signs  ;    illuminated. 

Qur'an. 

The  first  sura  is  the  only  one  which  mentions  in  the  title  the 
period  when  it  was  revealed.  It  is  called  ^[-Sl}\  <^liJi  Zjj^  • 
Up  to  fol.  30b  and  on  37  the  Unes  of  the  text  are  separated  by 
two  gold  hnes  enclosing  a  design  in  gold.  Foll.  31-45  (except  37) 
have  the  gold  Unes  without  the  design.  Thereafter  they  cease. 
w.  divided  by  gold  roses.    Each  juz'  and  its  quarters  indicated 
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by  gold  letters  in  margin,  but  number  oi  juz'  not  given.  The 
sijdas  are  marked.  Other  words  in  raargin  are  khums,  thumn, 
'uskr.  The  ruhV  is  marked  by  f  in  red.  Foll.  394b  to  395b  contain 
a  prayer  beginning,  aftertheBismillah,  ^Jl  iJl  <U|  j-u»  <1}\  ^ju. 
and  ending  :   0^\J\  *>-jl  l 

The  MS.  is  in  good  condition,  but  there  are  large  smudges 
on  foll.  253b,  256a,  and  360b. 

On  fol.  2a  the  following  is  written  :  '  Koran  for  the  University 
of  Glasgow  from  Tippoo's  Library,  College  of  Fort  Wilham, 
15th  August,  1805. 

'  Presented  by  the  Honble  the  Court  of  Directors  for  the 
affairs  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Chas.  Wilkins 
Librarian. 
Library  East  India  House 

15th  August  1806  '  {sic). 

*2.  BE  9-b.  22.— Foll.  308  ;  7i  in.  by  4f  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  15  lines  inside  a  gold  border  surrounded  by  two  black  hnes 
and  one  red,  4  in.  by  2|  in.  ;  written  on  paper  in  elegant  NasWii 
with  all  the  vowels  and  orthographic  signs  ;  double-page  'Unwan. 
Date  :    1244  (1828/9). 

Qui'an. 

Sura  headings  in  white  on  gold  background  on  each  side  of 
which  is  a  floral  design  on  blue  background.  Each  juz\  hizb 
(of  which  four  are  given  in  each  juz'),  and  sijda  indicated  in 
margin  in  gold  in  a  beautiful  design  in  gold,  purple,  and  blue, 
the  designs  varying.  Middle  of  each  hizb  denoted  by  nisf  in 
red  in  margin.  'Ushr  written  in  red  in  margin  at  irregular 
intervals.  Up  to  fol.  34a  the  quarter  of  the  kizb  is  indicated 
in  margin  by  rub'  in  black,  also  on  fol.  62b  where  it  is  out  of 
place.  Verses  separated  by  gold  circles  with  six  radii,  or  gold 
roses,  each  with  blue  and  pink  dots  on  circumference.  Fol.  294a 
has  note  in  margin  giving  guidance  for  reading  a  phrase  opposite. 
Fol.  308b  contains  note  at  end  of  sura  cxiv  saying  this  copy 
was  written  by  Mustafa  b.  Muhammad,  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Mahmud  al-Hamld. 

Begins  :  ^\ji\  Jj  a» 

Ends  :  ^^lj  jJl 
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3.  BE  9-c.  21.— Foll.  300  ;  7|  in.  by  5  in. ;  in  single  columns 
of  15  lines  inside  a  red  border  6J  in.  by  3|  in,  ;  written  on  paper 
in  Nasl^i  character  with  all  the  vowels  and  orthographic 
signs. 

Qui'an. 

IUumination  on  foU.  Ib  and  2a  has  faded.  Sura  headings  in 
red  ;  w.  separated  by  red  dots.  Each  juz'  marked  in  red  in 
margin  with  its  number  ;  hizb  frequently  in  red  in  margin ; 
sijda  and  'ushr  also  appear  in  red.  A  number  of  foU.  tcrn  and 
repaired  ;  many  smudged,  but  writing  not  usually  obUterated. 
Appears  to  be  old,  but  date  uncertain. 

4.  BD  19-h.  21.— Foll.  525  ;  7fy  in.  by  i^:^  in.  ;  in  single 
columns  of  13  Hnes  inside  blue  and  gold  border  5  j^^j  in.  by  2^q  in.; 
written  on  paper  in  bold  NasMiI  character  with  all  the  vowels 
and  orthographic  signs. 

Qur'an,  with  commentary  in  Persian  in  the  margin. 

A  number  of  foU.  beautifully  illuminated  in  different  designs 
of  blue,  pink,  and  gold.  Sura  headings  in  blue  on  gold  back- 
ground  surrounded  by  black  border,  with  blue  and  gold 
ornamentation  on  each  side  of  title  except  where  the  space  is 
required  to  end  the  previous  sura.  w.  separated  by  gold  circles. 
Each  juz'  and  its  quarters  indicated  in  margin  by  large  blue 
and  gold  diagram,  the  number  of  the  juz'  being  indicated.  In 
text  the  first  few  words  of  eachjiw^'  to  No.  21  are  written  in  blue. 
In  margin  ruku  denoted  by  ^  generally  surrounded  by  gold  leaf, 
sometimes  by  a  blue  figure.  The  commentary  is  in  small  black 
writing,  the  beginning  of  each  phrase  to  be  commented  on  being 
red,    Foll.  524a  to  525a  have  a  prayer  entitled  (sic)  j\\Ji\  ^  iS^^ 

Begins  (after  Bismillah)  :  j^    M  Ju>  ^\ 

Ends  :  o^\J\  ^j\  l 

5.  BD  19-h.  22.— Foll.  306  ;  7-^^  in.  by  i^^  in.  ;  in  single 
columns  of  15  hnes  inside  gold  border  4|  in.  by  2f  in.  ;  written 
on  paper  in  Nasldii  character  with  all  the  vowels  and  ortho- 
graphic  signs. 
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Qur'an. 

FoU.  2b  and  3a  illuminated  in  blue,  white,  and  gold — poor 
quality.  Headings  of  suras  in  white  on  gold  background,  care- 
lessly  done  and  usually  defective.  Suras  i,  ii,  Ixxvii  to  Ixxxvi, 
Ixxxviii  to  cxiv,  have  gold  band  at  beginning,  but  no  title. 
A  large  number  of  omissions  in  text  suppUed  in  margin.  Each 
juz'  marked  by  ornamental  design  in  margin  and  the  number 
usually  added.  Sijdas  marked  by  illuminated  design  in  margin 
sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  the  word.  vv.  separated 
by  gold  circle  with  white  mark  in  centre  and  blue  and  red  dots 
on  circumference.  Prayer  on  fol.  305  begins  «JaJl  JUll  41 1  ^-u» 
Ends  :  <j}«^l  ksk^j  «Ji    Jlcj 

^    ^    ^ 

r 
Note  pasted  on  fol.  2a  :    '  This  Koran  in  Arabic  was  bought 

in  Jerusalem  by  Mr.  James  Young  of  Kelly,  in  Feb.   1870  ; 

and  on  his  return  to  Glasgow  he  presented  it  to  me. 

Wm.  Euing.' 

{Euing  Collection) 

6.  Bi  22-y.  3.— FoU.  402  ;  5^  in.  by  3J  in.  ;  insingle  columns 
of  12  lines  inside  a  blue  and  gold  border  3f  in.  by  If  in.  ;  written 
in  NasWii  with  all  the  vowels  and  orthographic  signs  ;  double- 
page  'Unwan  somewhat  faded.  Foll.  gilt-edged.  Date : 
1209/1794-5. 

Qur'an. 

'Unwan  on  3a  shows  through  and  covers  part  of  text  on  3b. 
Verses  separated  by  gold  circles.  Titles  in  red.  Each  juz  and 
its  quarters  marked  in  margin,  A  number  of  omissions  in  text 
inserted  in  margin.  jl^yLT  written  in  red  in  margin  opposite 
w.  which  refer  to  unbeUef.  The  last  3  foll.  pasted  on  to  fresh 
paper  ;  text  complete,  except  for  sHght  obUterations  on  fol.  401b. 
(Farmer  Colledion) 

7.  BE  8-d.  16.— Foll.  31  ;  9^  in.  by  5|  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  9  Hnes  inside  gilt  border  4|  in.  by  2f  in.  ;  written  in  Nasldii 
with  all  the  vowels  and  orthographic  signs  ;  double-page  "Unwan. 
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Qiii'an,  suras  i  and  vi. 

Juz'  occurs  once,  hizh  three  times,  and  'ushr  thirteen  times, 
all  in  a  design  of  blue  and  gold.  Verses  separated  by  gold  circular 
flowers  with  six  dots  on  circumference.  Water-stains  at  top  of 
every  page  ;  writing  unaffected.  On  fol.  la  is  written  :  '  Duo 
priora  Alchorani  capita.'  Someone  has  scored  out  '  priora  ' 
and  added  '  primum  &  sextum  '.  On  fol.  31b  is  written  :  '  Deux 
surates  ou  chapitres  d'alcoran  scavoir  la  premiere  que  les 
Mahometans  disent  pour  oraison  o  dissacre.  La  seconde  intitulee 
fL'^1.'  Below  this  is  a  number  (No.  26)  probably  referring  to 
some  collection  from  which  this  copy  came. 

8.  BE  8-d.  17.— Foll.  53  ;  9|  in.  by  5J  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  37  lines  inside  a  border  of  three  black  lines,  the  space  between 
the  inner  two  gilt,  1\  in.  by  3|  in.  ;  written  in  Nasldil  with  all 
the  vowels  and  orthographic  signs. 

Qur'an,  to  sura  xlix,  13. 

Top  of  fol.  2b  illuminated  with  floral  design  which  has  marked 
the  opposite  page.  Titles  of  suras  red  within  gilt  border.  Title 
of  xl  wrongly  given  as  Al-mu'minuna.  Each  juz'  marked  in 
margin  in  red,  in  a  blue  and  gold  ornamental  design,  the  number 
of  the  juz'  sometimes  indicated.  'Ushr  written  in  margin  in 
red  to  indicate  tenth  part  of  hizb,  but  not  regularly.  Middle  of 
juz'  marked  in  red  sometimes  as  nisf,  sometimes  hizb,  but  more 
often  omitted.  Sijda  marked  in  margin  in  red.  Verses  separated 
by  gold  circles. 

9.  MS.  2-x.  9.— Foll.  42  ;  lOf  in.  by  7f  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  5  hnes  written  on  vellum  in  NaslAi  with  all  the  vowels  and 
orthographic  signs. 

Qu'ran,  sura  xviii,  71  to  end  of  xx, 

Wrongly  bound.  Starts  at  xviii,  81,  and  continues  to  xx,  109. 
Then  double-page  geometrical  design  with  floral  border,  beauti- 
fully  done  ;  then  fine  double-page  'Unwan  in  blue  and  gold. 
Here  beginsxviii,  71,  and  continuesto81,foIIowedbyxx,  109-135. 
Titles  of  suras  in  white  on  blue  and  gold  background  inside 
a  rectangle  of  gold,  white,  and  blue.  Verses  separated  by  gold 
circles  with  blue  rim.  Most  foll.  have  ornamentation  in  margin 
in  blue  and  gold.    Fol.  14b  badly  smudged  ;    damaged  portion 
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filled  in  by  another  hand.  A  number  of  mistakes  in  vowelling. 
A  note  pasted  on  the  cover  says  :  '  First  Portion  of  The  Koran 
from  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Berkook  in  the  desert  of  Egypt 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea. 

'  This  book  was  presented  to  the  Mosque  by  Sultan  Naser 
Fureg,  who,  began  to  reign  a.d.  1399,  and  was  the  Son  of  the 
Sultan  Es  Sheet  Berkook. 

'  Purchased  in  Egypt  by  Mr.  Conrad  of  Louisville  Ky.,  and 
presented  to  Professor  Jackson.' 

10.  Bi  22-z.  12.— Foll.  39  ;  8^  in.  by  6  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  7  lines  inside  a  black  and  red  border  5|  in.  by  3J  in. 

Qur'an,  lOthjuz',  viii,  42,  to  ix,  93. 

Verses  separated  by  red  dots.  Alif  added  in  red  in  text  to 
indicate  when  ivdw  or  yd  is  to  be  read  as  d,  or  to  indicate  a  long 
vowel  in  words  spelt  without  alif.  Title  of  sura  ix  in  red.  Some 
foll.  stained,  mainly  in  margin. 

{Faryner  Collection) 

11.  Bi  22-z.  15.— FoII.  217  ;  7J  in.  by  4|  in.  ;  in  single 
columns  of  7  lines  ;  in  Ma^ribi  script ;  some  rough  coloured 
decorations. 

Prayers,  chiefly  invocations  of  blessing  on  the  Prophet, 
Loose  leaves,  many  yellow  and  smudged,  but  text  clear. 
Begins:  jJ-  Ij-l-  «u-l  ^.    Jl&  ^^j^.j  |4-j  J-»  |^M 
Ends:  (>iUl  ^j  «ul  jJ-\j 

{Farmer  Collection) 

12.  Bi  22-y.  4.— Foll.  132  ;  61  in.  by  4^  in.  ;  in  single 
columns  of  9  lines  in  (a)  and  10  lines  in  (6)  ;  written  in  black 
and  red  in  Ma^ribi  script. 

(a)  Kitab  fihi  khasa'i§  al-nabi  iimkhta§ara°,  by  the  shaili 
and  imam  Al-Mu^alta'i  al-Mardubi.    38  foll. 
Cf.  Brockelmann,  GAL,  Supplement,  ii,  48. 
Fol.    la  gives  title  and  author  of  work.    On  2a  it  begins : 

*:\»^    ]ay^j  (JjS  j\y_\ 

Ends  :  ^\  JJ\  <i}\.  ^\  ly  Nj  J_p-  ^ 
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(6)  Prayers  for  the  Days  of  the  Week.   94  foll. 

Some  foll.  missing.  The  prayers  for  Monday  and  most  of  those 
for  Tuesday  are  lacking.  Some  crude  coloured  designs.  Days  of 
week  mentioned  in  margin,  except  Saturday  which  occurs  in 
the  middle  of  a  coloured  design  at  the  top  of  a  page. 

{Farmer  Collection) 

13.  Bi  22-z.  6.— FoU.  8  ;  dh  in.  by  7  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  12  lines,  except  for  fol.  la  which  has  16  ;  written  in  black  and 
red  in  Ma^ribl  script. 

A  Takhmis  in  praise  of  Muhammad,  by  Abu  Muhammad  Shams 
al-Din  al-Badamasi  (d.  1190/1776). 

Fol.  1  contains  introd.  speaking  of  a  vision  of  the  Prophet 
accompanied  by  Abii  Bakr  and  'Umar.  The  vv.  begin  on  fol.  Ib, 
line  3. 

Begins  :  lls_^j  -4J1  aI^Ii  jl>j  ^\      LkiMl  a._  <Jj^  Oyi  j~^\ 

Ends:      ,»^^1^  ^  J^lj  ««-U^lj      (^j  ^^  j\zA\  J>a^\  J& 

{Farmer  Collection) 

14.  MS.  1-a.  10.— pp.  202  ;  9|  in.  by  6|  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  17  to  19  lines  ;  written  on  paper  in  Nasl^i  character. 
Nineteenth  century. 

(a)  Christian  Apologetic,  pp.  1-198. 

Begms:  ^^  JU  <D|  ^^^  (^xJ  ^$0.^1  JjVl  (i^i^fl  ^l  <i)l  ^ 

^;i__^lj  JJsl  (Ja,  JI-4-l  ij*  y    '^  ^  ^.^  ^^y 

Ends:  («XJlj  ,...'.  «cftlk.  ^\J\  J.JI  ,Js^  U_lj  dU_y_  ^l  «dll  jLlj 

This  is  the  work  with  which  Sir  Wm.  Muir  deals  in  '  The 
Apology  of  AI  Kindy  '  (S.P.C.K.,  1887). 

(6)  Verses  in  Praise  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

Begins:  J^li^^l  ^«  JU 

,f.^  -^'^ri'   u^^^   ^      ,/t^l   ^  J"  S}-^  o^ 
Ends  :     c-u^li^jUa»  «lj_;-)l  J^      \  (ij^l  ^5^1  jP^  (i^-t  J* 

{James  Robertson  Collection) 
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15.  BE  7-d.  5. — FoU.  57  ;  8|  in.  by  6^  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  15  lines  ;    written  on  paper  in  NasWiI  character. 

Hafira  al-ta'sis,  by  Al-Qass  Eli'azar. 

An  introduction  to  geometry,  plane  and  solid,  in  eleven 
chapters.  Chap.  headings  and  section  headings  in  red  with 
a  gold  flower  on  each  side.  Title  on  fol.  3a  inside  a  design  of 
flowers  and  fruits  ;  fol.  3b  illuminated  in  red  and  gold.  Numerous 
diagrams  ;  4  pp.  of  additional  diagrams  pasted  on  foll.  14b, 
20b,  24b,  38b.  On  fol.  2a  is  written  :  '  aujourd'huy  7.  aoust  1714.' 
Probably  a  date  entered  by  a  former  owner.  On  fol.  54b  the  name 
GeofTroy  is  written.  At  top  of  fol.  57b  what  looks  like  "  alamarebe  ' 
[?     .^  Je]  is  written. 

Begins:    jL.    j^^*j    jljjlj  -^'-^^   «-^J  (^^"^b  u}iUl   ^j  <ii\   *-» 

Ends  :  uy\  ^.aL:*  ^M  <:>jl.  jCiIlj  j\LUl  ^j  4!  a:^li 

16.  MS.  2-e.  3.— FoII.  60  ;  6|  in.  by  4f  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  19  hnes  ;  written  in  black  and  red  ;  foll.  Ib,  2a,  and  2b  have 
a  red  border  round  the  text.  Date  :  26th  Dhu  '1-qa'da,  1133 
(19th  Sept.,  1721). 

Muwassil  al-tullab  ila  qawa'id  al-i'rab,  by  Khalid  b.  'Abdallah 
al-Azhari. 

A  commentary  on  Al-iWdb  'an  qaivaid  al-Vrdh,  by  'Abdallah 
b.  Yusuf.  Cf.  Supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Arabic  MSS. 
in  the  British  Musemn  (Rieu,  1894),  p.  599  ;  Brockelmann, 
GAL,  ii,  24,  27.    Copyist  Muhammad  b.  Muhammad  b.  Hasan. 

Begins  (after  Bismillah) :  -uc  ^^  Jli  ....  Jyj  a..j  .  .  .  o^^  ^j 
>_;l=cv»^Jl   J^n.  <JL  ^l^Ml  ocly  Js.  ^iJaJ  ^_^  lOA  ^ja>j^\  <i)l 

Ends:  <Mj  jJ-  Js^  -dM  J^i  Cy>^\  ^j  <U  a^lj  \  <>\^\  ^  <\S ^ 

0^\    CA«2"I    KxMa ^ 

17.  Bi  22-z.  13.— FoII.  79  ;  8^  in.  by  5£  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  14  lines,  written  on  one  side,  the  other  side  of  each  fol.  having 
a  gold  decoration  near  the  edge.    Date  :    1931. 

Ihsa'  al-'ulum,  by  Abu  Nasr  al-Farabi. 

Copied  by  Ra"uf  Jekta  Bey,  director  of  the  Technical  Dept. 
of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Istanbul,  from  the  copy  in  the 
Kopriiliizade  Library. 
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Begins  (after  Bismillah) :  ^a^  ^l  cjliCll  lo*  J  l;-ua»vil>j'  ^tl  c_;j 

Ends  :  <illi  Ji«  iT-dJUllj  v-;iOL  <ui;  ii^  ^c  jLi^^l  jT  jl  j-Uj 
JjiJl  ^lj  «dl  oJ^lj  ^liCh  ^"  o^lj  ^^. 
{Farmer  Collection) 

18.  Bi  22-z.  18.— pp.  187  ;  ISJ  in.  by  8}  in.  ;  372  cols.  mainly 
of  11  lines.  Copied  in  Dar  al-kutub,  Cairo,  in  1932  from  a  photo- 
static  copy  of  the  original  in  the  Top  Qapu  Serai  Library, 
Istanbul. 

Kashf    al-humum    wa     'l-kurab    fi     sharh    ala    al-tarab, 

Anonymous. 

On  the  construction  of  certain  musical  instruments.  Cf. 
Farmer,  The  Sources  of  Arahian  Music,  1940,  p.  59. 

Begins  (after  Bismillah)  :  ^"Ij  Ujaij  obja-^l   jjii  (jJJl  41  a^l 

Ends  :  Ji^l  ^^  4ll  L^j  j^_^l  4i}\j  ^[,]\  10*  ^  Ul  ^\  L.  IJU^ 
(foUowed  by  invocation  of  blessing  on  Muhanamad,  his  family, 
and  his  companions). 

{Farmer  Collection) 

19.  Bi  22-z.  19.— Hunter  MSS. 

(1)  (a)  Notes  by  Dr.  WilHam  Hunter  (1718-1783)  on  editions 
of  the  Chirurgia  Albucasis  (Abu  '1-Qasim  al-Zahrawi — d.  after 
400/1009)  ;  one  sheet  8j  in.  by  6f  in.  ;  15  hnes  written  on  one 
side. 

(6)  Request  that  chap.  49  of  the  Chirurgia  Albucasis  be 
compared  with  the  original,  particularly  regarding  certain 
phrases  ;  one  sheet  9|  in.  by  7f  in.  ;  21  lines  on  front,  14  on  back. 

(2)  Reply  dated  Aleppo,  18th  May,  1769,  stating  that  two 
copies  of  chap.  49  from  a  MS.  of  584/1188  are  being  sent ;  double 
sheet  of  paper  9|  in.  by  7f  in.  ;  one  p.  with  16  lines  on  front 
and  15  on  back,  the  other  blank. 

(3)  (a)  Verbatim  copy  of  chap.  49  of  work  mentioned.  Double 
sheet  of  paper  13|  in.  by  9  in.  ;  12  lines  on  first  p.,  16  on  second, 
6  on  third,  fourth  blank. 

Begins:  ^jj\  j^  J  jj^jNlj  ^^\  J^'l 

Ends  :  JU  4)1  U  jl  ^lj.lj  J:i)l  jj^_  ^iJl  ^\  Jul-  ^* 
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(6)  A  copy  of  same  as  3  (a)  with  corrections  made  in  text  and 
marginal  notes  by  '  a  learned  Effendee  '  of  Aleppo  ;  double 
sheet  of  paper  9^  in.  by  7  in.  ;  first  p.  blank,  others  of  17  lines 
with  marginal  notes.  Begins  and  ends  as  3  (a). 

(4)  Notes  on  various  readings  in  MSS.  of  Abu  '1-Qasim's  work 
with  English  trans.  of  notes  in  margin  of  3  (6)  ;  double  sheet 
of  paper  13  in.  by  8  in.  ;    written  on  each  page. 

(5)  Six  scraps  of  paper  containing  some  Arabic  words  with 
Latin  translation.  One  scrap  has  some  transliterations  into 
Greek. 

{Farmer  Collection) 

n.    PERSIAN  MSS. 

1.  BE  7-e.  20.— Foll.  283  ;  7|  in.  by  4|  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  13  lines  in  a  border  5  in.  by  2|  in.    Date  :    1696. 

Four  Gospels  in  Persian.   Ends  at  John  xxi,  21. 

Foll.  of  different  colours.  Illuminated  design  in  blue,  red, 
and  gold  at  beginning  of  Matthew.  Text  within  border  of  blue 
and  gold  lines.  The  name  of  Jesus  and  the  numbers  of  chapters 
written  in  gold.  Many  foll.  worm-eaten  ;  some  at  beginning  and 
end  in  very  worn  condition. 

Ends  :  ^^1  ^o  oij  Ijjl  u^J^[  uyr  u^. 

Foll.  4b  to  Ib  contain  dedication  in  Greek  to  Louis  XIV 
(1643-1715). 

Begins  :  tco  yaAr|voTdTcp  l^  xpi^T"^^^^^'^^'^^^^'^]^  AouSopiKco 
SeKOTcp  TETTctpTcp  pacTiAel  TTdcrris  Opccyyids  Kai  vapdppas, 
viKTi  KaT'  ixQpo\JS,  l^  oaa  dyaOd  oO[pa]via  t6  Kai  eTTiyeia. 

Ends  :  6  euT6Afi[s]  Kai  dvd^ios  5oOAos  Tris  OueTepds 
vnT6p[u]6yioTris  yaArjvoTriTos  KcovaTavTlvos  6  louA  .... 

2.  Bi  22-y.  2. — Foll.  184  ;  6  in.  by  4|  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  10  lines.  Notes  added  occasionally  in  margin  in  a  small  hand. 
Copyist  Saiyid  Barakat  'All  son  of  Saiyid  Madad  'All.  Date  : 
Shauwal,  1218  Jan.-Feb.,  1804. 

Anonymous  Work  o!  a  Religious  Nature. 

The  title  of  the  book  originally  appeared  on  fol.  Ib,  but  only 
the  words  .-.Lr^jrl  remain.  A  number  of  foll.  repaired  at  edges. 
At  head  of  MS.  J^  ^>  L_  . 
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Begins  (after  Bismillah)  :  ^Ml^  o'^'-^  W^  -'^'  ^Or  jUbjL  j- 
Ends  :  jjj  U^  jj  ^jJ-  oi^  Cjy  jl^^  jj,fj^  ^iil.  Ijl  4i   <,*!)(,*  ^l*^ 

iJFarmer  Collection) 

3.  MS.  1-b.  1.— Foll.  399  ;  9f  in.  by  5f  in.  ;  text  in  single 
columns  of  17  lines  inside  a  border,  and  also  in  margin.  FoU.  Ib 
and  2a  have  faint  blue  and  gold  illuminations  in  corners  and 
at  sides;  foU.  63b,  122b,  195b,  260b,  and  327b  have  fine 
illuminated  headings  in  blue  and  gold  ;  a  number  of  foll.  worm- 
holed,  mainly  in  margin.  The  MS.  has  several  patches  and 
a  number  of  foll.  have  been  pasted  on  to  fresh  paper. 

Mesnevi  o£  Jalal  al-Din  Rumi. 

The  foll.  with  illuminations  mentioned  above  are  the  beginning 
of  the  six  books.  Some  additions  to  and  omissions  from  the 
text  given  by  R.  A.  Nicholson  (Gibb  Memorial  Series).  Book- 
plate  :   "  E  hbris  David  Murray.  " 

Begins  (after  Bismillah  and  prayers  for  Prophet) : 

cr-J[l]  J^-»!  J>^l  J^l  jA  [lil^-!»!  ti>^l  v^^'  1"^ 

Ends:  j\^^i  Jc^,  -J^lj-^  ^^  ^"      O^  j^.  J-*''  JiJ  '-^^  ^' 

4.  Ca  7-x.  10. — Foll.  341  ;  lO^  in.  by  6^  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  17  lines  inside  a  ruled  margin  7f  in.  by  3|  in.  Fol.  1  illuminated 
at  top  with  gold — floral  decoration  in  blue,  red,  white,  and 
green  ;  inferior  quality.  All  foll.  worm-eaten  in  margin  ;  some 
edges  repaired.  Most  foll.  have  notes  in  margin.  An  end  page 
has  the  name  J.  0'Kinealy. 

Kulliyat-i  Anwari.        ' 

CoUected  works  of  Awhad  al-Dln  Anwari  (6th/l2th  century). 
Cf.  British  Museum  Catalogue,  p.  554 ;  Bodleian  Catalogue, 
col.  471.  Printed  Lucknow,  1880  ;  Tabriz,  1266/1850. 

Begins:  ,3!!^  zjjjI,  ^l  -C  t^joL» 

Ends:  ^  jU'l  db-  jucj  j  Ir  cJb-j.5 

{Craufurd  Collection) 

5.  Bi  22-z.  7.— Foll.  210  ;  9f  in.  by  6  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  15  lines  inside  blue  and  gold  border  6f  in.  by  3f  in.,  and  also 
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in  margin.  Uluminations  in  blue,  red,  and  gold  at  top  of  foll.  2b, 
33a,  84b.  Fol.  96  blank  except  for  a  little  writing  in  the  bottom 
margin  of  96b.  Nothing  inside  border  on  foU.  99a,  178a.  Date  : 
1720. 

Kulliyat-i  Sa'di. 

The  MS.  is  incomplete.  Items  1-6,  10,  1 1,  18-20  in  the  Bodleian 
Catalogue  of  Persian  MSS.,  cols.  526  ff.,  are  lacking.  Begins 
with  Gulisldn,  foUowed  by  Busldn. 

{Farmer  Collection) 

6.  BE  7-f.  25. — Foll.  146  ;  61  in.  by  3|  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  15  lines  ;  written  in  a  neat  hand  inside  a  border  i^  in.  by  2  in. 
Date  :  Rajab,  1087/Sept.-Oct.,  1676. 

Bustan  of  Sa'di. 

The  whole  poem  with  three  Hnes  at  end  additional  to  Grafs 
edn.  (Vienna,  1858).  Border  of  red  hnes  round  vv.  MS.  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  dirty  and  worn.  A  number  of  worm  holes, 
but  except  for  first  20  foll.  and  a  few  other  places,  they  are  all 
in  the  margin. 

7.  BE  8-d.  21.— Foll.  17  ;  9^  in.  by  5f  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  12  lines,  inside  a  border  6^  in.  by  3|  in.  Date  :  Rabi'  II, 
966/Jan.-Feb.,  1559. 

Bustan  of  Sa'di  (Selections). 

Ten  sections  containing  vv.  from  the  Bustan.  On  foll.  Ib 
and  2a  Sar-lauh  in  blue,  red,  and  gold  of  very  moderate  quahty. 
Lines  separated  by  gold  wash  ;  a  gold  hne  separates  hemistichs. 
Each  section  headed  by  gold  band,  designs  in  blue  and  red  at 
each  side.  Border  of  blue,  red,  and  gold  lines  round  text.  Some 
foll.  coloured  brown,  blue,  etc.  Foot  of  fol.  5  patched  and  a 
portion  of  text  missing.  Some  marks  in  margin.  MS.  generally 
in  good  condition.  On  a  fly-leaf :  '  May  21st  1782,  Presented 
to  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  by  Mr.  James 
Anderson  Mercht  in  Glasgow.'  Copyist  Muhammad  Husain  al- 
Husaini. 

Begins:  ^^1  jLj  j^  j^  ^      jj\    jU    oJjlai    (.U 

Ends  :    jl^i  l'  /;^=»>  rj*^J)  ^i-*»-      -^l  ^l  '-Jjj  ^"  ^L^ 
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8.  MS  1-b.  20.— Foll.  278  ;  7f  in.  by  4^  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  13  lines  in  (a)  and  11  lines  in  (6).  Worm  holes  in  margin  of 
first  four  foll.  A  number  of  foll.  stained.  Illuminated  heading  of 
poor  quahty  on  fol.  Ib.  Design  in  red  at  top  of  fol.  179b.  Some 
pp.  at  beginning  and  end  with  stray  notes.  Date  at  end  of 
(a)  Tuesday,  7th  Ramadan  [year  obhterated]  ;  also  4th  of  month 
Mangsir  [?],  1900  [?]  =  Tuesday,  9th  or  23rd  Jan.,  1844.  At 
end  of  (6)  5th  Asoj,  1890  =  4th  or  18th  Oct.,  1833. 

(a)  Bustan  of  Sa'di,  foll.  l-178a. 

Begins:  c/j'  o\j  J.  o^  ^j^      ^.j^'^  oV  j'-^"^{^  T^ 

This  followed  by  5  vv.  probably  added  by  writer  of  MS. 
(6)  LaUa  Majnun,  by  Hatifl,  foll.  179b-277a. 

(in  red)  (in  red) 

Begins:  JX  ^^      ^j\  jfj\  4)1  ^^      j-^.^i 

Ends:     jl5^  jl,  s\  a}  f^  cf     J^^-J^  ^^j^ ^J^  r^y  o* 

9.  Bi  22-y.  1.— Foll.  100  ;  6^  in.  by  i\  in. ;  in  single  columns  of 
12  Hnes  inside  a  gilt  border  4|  in.  by  2f  in.  Illuminated  heading 
on  fol.  Ib  in  green,  blue,  and  gold  :  floral  design — inferior  quality. 

Unidentified  Poem. 

On  fol.  la  the  name  of  Shah  Shuja',  Amir  of  Kabul  (d.  1842) 
is  written  in  pencil.    No  indication  of  date. 
Begins:  <^\X\  jU-j  ^l  j.>   ^l"  ^U-  (jl 
{Farmer  Collection) 

10.  MS  1-a.  20.— Foll.  265  ;  lU  in.  by  7|  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  15  Unes  inside  a  border  8|  in.  by  i^  in.  ;  beginning  illuminated, 
but  quahty  poor.  Notes  and  verses  in  ink  at  beginning  and  end. 
Date  :    llth  Asoj,  1905  =  1848. 

Anwar-i  Suhaili,  by  Husain  Va'iz  Kashifi. 
Cf.  Anwdr-i  Suhell,  Persian  text  ed.  by  Lieut.-Col.  J.  W.  J. 
Ouseley,  Hertford,  1851. 
Begins:  ^^tLMl  Ja  ^^  o_^ 
Ends :  c— Ij  iJi>,  'C  -cj  JjU^U^^ry,  -o       p  jL  jj_,^  jl^  a,_L,  J_>j^ 

11.  Bi  22-z.  8.- Foll.  87  ;  8f  in.  by  6^  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
generally  of  11  Unes.    Date  :    25th  Safar,  1248/24th  July,  1832. 
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Quj^a  Hatim  Ta'i. 

Written  in  clear  but  not  beautiful  hand.  A  few  foU.  cut  at 
edges  and  a  number  of  stains,  but  text  unafPected.  On  fol.  la 
a  former  owner  of  the  MS.,  Govind  Rao,  of  Poonah,  has  written 
his  name  and  the  title  of  the  MS.  This  MS.  seems  to  differ  from 
those  mentioned  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  p,  764,  and 
the  Bodleian  Catalogue,  col.  427. 

Begins  (after  Bismillah) :  \j    Aj:.  zj^^  ^  o"^  i-r^—j  -a»- 

Ends  :  ^j>^  <■ j^^\  j^  j^  i^xi^j  >-^~-^,  ^o^  ^  o;  f"^  '^  cf^ 

c-J*  i^j  ^j  «c-t  jj  3jj 
{Farmer  Collection) 

12.  Ca  7-b.  28.— FoII.  77  ;  8|  in.  by  5|  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  14  lines.   Some  staining  in  margin.   Date  :    1198/1784. 

Tazkira-i  Sarkhush. 

A  history  of  Persian  literature  in  India  under  Shah  Jahan 
and  Aurungzeb. 

Written  in  black  and  red  ink.     Formerly  owned  by  J.  H. 
Blochmann,  whose  signature  with  date  1869  is  on  fol.  la.    He 
adds  :    '  A  very  correct  MS.  written  in  1198  a.h.' 
On  an  end  page  is  written,  '  Tazkirah  i 

Sarkhush 

or 

Kalimat    ush-shu'ara 

J.  H,  Blochmann 
1869.' 
Begins  (after  Bismillah) :  jj.  ^j  jLU-  j^ciS^  J^jij  c—iU-  yr^ 
Ends  :  u»  •cjTj  «cij  jljj  J5c  ^ 

(Craufurd  Collection) 

13.  Ca8-e.  15. — FoU.  111  ;  10|  in.  by  8|  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
mostly  of  17  lines.  Worm  holes  in  margins  ;  a  number  of  foU, 
repaired  at  edges  with  paper. 

Tazkira-i  Husaini,  by  Husain  Dost,  called  Husaini,  Amir, 
Sanbhah. 

Notices  of  Persian  poets  and  other  eminent  men,  with  poetical 
extracts. 
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Cf.  British  Museum  Cat.  of  Persian  MSS.,  p.  372.  lith.  Lucknow, 
1875. 
Begins  (after  Bismillali)  :  op  ^.  ^lJj  Jb-  ^.  ^jl'^^ 
Ends:  J-/^  j^  Cj'  ^^  l^.  Oy^  ^^  ^ 
{Craufurd  Collection) 

14.  Ca  8-e.  16. — FoU.  453  ;  10|  in.  by  5f  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  19  lines  inside  a  gilt  border  8|  in.  by  3|  in.  Gold  illumination 
at  top  of  fol.  Ib.  A  number  of  worm  holes  ;  a  number  of  edges 
torn  and  repaired.  Note  on  fol.  la,  '  Presented  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Blochmann  by  his  unble  {sic)  friend  Zuheeraddeen  Azd 
26th  October,  1874.' 

(a)  Tarikh-i  Jahangir,  foll.  1-78. 

J.  H.  B.  notes  that  this  work  is  complete  and  rare.  It  treats 
of  the  Mongols  and  Tlmur's  ancestors.  Cf.  B.M.  Cat.,  p.  174  ; 
Bodleian  Cat.,  col.  88. 

Begins(afterBismillah) :  lijl^jyU  •(^L^j^lx.ij  (^jla;i^^.jL"r-lzil 

Ends:   ^\JL)\  o^^Jl  <l|  ^kj  ^^^\  _^  jJ-  ^_^j  Js.  (.^UIj  sJuHj 

C/^\)\  p3-jl  L  Srjx-j^ 

{b)  Zafar  Nama,  by  Sharaf  al-Din  'Ali  of  Yezd  ;  foll.  79b-453a." 
Treats  of  Tlmiir.  Ed.  by  Maulawi  Muhammad  Ilahdad, 
Bibl.  Ind.,  2  vols.,  1887,  1888. 

Date  at  end  of  (6)  109  ?  Last  figure  obhterated.  [1090  =  1679.] 

Begins:  ^  dUll  Jy  Ji  ^J^*  I^^JLTUa-  0^-^  <-j  ^J\  ^^J\  ^, 

•Lir  ^  cillll  ^jj-j  'Lij' 

Ends:  jl  J^^J  c.<:  J^j^  Ca^j 

Copied  by  Muhammad  Badl'  b.  Muhammad  Kazim  Isfahanl. 

{Craufurd  Collection) 

15.  Ca  8-f.  5. — Foll.  342  ;  9|  in.  by  5J  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  17  hnes  inside  a  gilt  border  7|  in.  by  2|  in.  Top  of  fol.  2b 
illuminated  in  blue,  red,  and  gold.  Worm  holes  in  margin,  mainly 
towards  beginning  and  end.  From  fol.  301  onwards  a  hole  in 
middle  of  folL,  but  it  does  not  destroy  text.  Coffee  stains  on 
foll.  108-111.   Date  :   27th  Kajab,  1022  =  I2th  Sept.,  1613. 

Nigaristan,  by  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b.  'Abd  al-  Ghafur 
al-Ghaffarl  al-QazwInl. 
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Passages  from  historians  arranged  according  to  d^naasties. 
lith.  Bombay,  1829,  1859. 

MS.  written  at  the  royal  palace,  Allahabad,  by  Muhammad 
Riza.  Note  on  fol.  la,  '  This  copy  belonged  to  Shams  uddaulah 
Nawab  of  Dhaka,  passed  through  Mr.  Abdurrahim  Dahriyan 
into  the  Library  of  Prince  Bashiruddin,  from  whom  I  bought  it.' 

Begins(afterBismillah):  jl::<-jl5C"  .jJjIC"^!^     jL-jL^  •aJjl^  i^l 

Ends:  -^-^(U»(ij/(ij^l  jl     c^\  j*  ^  ^^»ij^^j 

{Cravfurd  Collection) 

16.  Ca  8-y.  20.— Foll.  410  ;  ll^  in.  by  7  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  19  lines  ;  written  by  different  hands.  Date  :  Sha'ban,  1243 
=  Feb.-Mar.,  1828. 

Ma'asir  ul-umara,  by  Nawab  Samsam  al-DauIa  Shah  Nawaz 
Khan  Mir  'Abd  al-Razzaq. 

Fol.  1  has  name  of  J.  H.  Blochmann  and  date  1874.  Then 
follow  4  foll.  of  index,  which  have  been  numbered  separately. 
This  vol.  is  entitled  '  Vol.  I ',  but  is  meant  to  give  the  whole 
work.  There  are  omissions  and  the  Jchdlima  is  not  included. 
Cf.  Bibl.  Ind.,  3  vols.,  1888-1891. 

Begins  (after  Bismillah) :  tTj  Ij  dii-  jLiJ  <^j}\  -S^  >>LiiAb  aa- 

Ends :  ji,_j  J^  Jj  jja;i  ^lj  ^G  ^^  o\jx:s  <j 
{Craufurd  Collection) 

17.  Ca  8-y.  21.— FoII.  485  ;  11|  in.  by  7  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  19  lines  ;  written  in  a  clear  hand  by  Muhammad  Hasan 
Khan,  son  of  Chand  Khan,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  !^lajlpur, 
Patna.    Date  :    29th  December,  1874. 

Ma^asir  ul-umara. 

Another  copy.  Entitled  '  Vol.  II '.  At  the  beginning  is  the 
name  of  J.  H.  Blochmann  and  the  date  1874.  FoII.  459-463 
contain  some  biographies  omitted  from  their  proper  place. 
Foll.  464  to  end,  index. 

Begins  (after  Bismillah) :  «jloJI  J  ^}^j  u^^.  cri^  "^*-^ 

Ends  on  fol.  458  as  in  Bibl.  Ind.,  iii,  980,  followed  by  a  note 
giving  name  of  copyist  and  date. 

{Craufurd  Collection) 
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18.  MS  1-c.  L— Foll.  977  ;  lO^  in.  by  6  in.  ;  in  single 
columns  of  14  lines  inside  a  red  and  blue  border  7|  in.  by  4  in.  ; 
written  in  Nasta'liq  in  black  and  red.  Beginning  and  end  missing. 
Some  worm  holes  in  margins.  Fol.  972a  blank  ;  fol.  972b  has 
only  four  lines  at  foot. 

Ka^f  al-lughat  wa  'l-istilahat,  by  'Abd  al-Rahlm  b.  Ahmad 
Sur. 

Dictionary  of  Persian  and  Arabic  words,  specially  Sufl  terms. 
Cf.  B.M.  Catalogue  of  Persian  MSS.,  p.  495  ;  Bodleian  Catalogue, 
col.  1006  f. 

Begins:  -^l^j  J^^jj  «yL&j  ^Wj 

Ends :  ^j.>  «L  jbJLjLIj  -^a  c— '^  ^  («j  »1  <Jt-jt^i  /^^>  Uj  .  .  .  .  (_$jii 

19.  Bi  22-z.  14.— Foll.  87  ;  8f  in.  by  6  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  11  lines,  written  in  black  and  red.    Date  :    1844. 

A  Treatise  on  Mogul  Cookery,  Anonymous. 
Begins:  ^\.^\j^  «bjL  j^j^  j^  ^  ^J^S  ^  jf-^^ 
{Farmer  Collection) 

III.    URDU  MSS. 

1.  Bi  22-z.  3.— FoII.  95  ;  13^  in.  by  8^  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  19  lines.   Watermark  1827. 

Bagh-0-Bahar,  by  Mlr  Amman. 
Title  and  account  of  writing  the  work  on  fol.  2b. 
Cf.  National  Press  Urdu  Literature  Series,  No.  7,  Allahabad, 
1923  ;   ed.  by  Forbes  in  se\^eral  editions. 
Begins  on  fol.  3a :  rti  l 

J-\  (^"j  r^J^  o^J^  ^i  r!  ^-  ^J 

Ends :  jL-fj^j  ^-^  V^_\j^      ,^  j  ^la)  j  Kjiai  uy^  Oy  ^ y 
{Farmer  Collection) 

2.  Bi  22-z.  16.— FoU.  14  ;  lOf  in.  by  7  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  11  lines,  the  hemistichs  divided  by  a  division  with  gold 
decoration.  Date  before  1845.  Two  dates  appear  on  fol.  1,  ^vritten 
either  by  owners  pr  readers  of  the  MS.— 1261/1845  and  1263/1847. 
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Darya-i  'ishq,  a  poem  by  Mir  Taqi  (1724-1810).  , 

Cf.  Cat.  of  Hindustani  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  p.  33.  Rich- 

ly  (lecorated.    Dcsign  in  gold  and  hhje  above  beginning  of  poem. 

On  all  foll.  gold  floral  designs  in  margins  and  between  hemistichs. 

Gold  wash  between  all  lines  throughout.     Text  surrounded  by 

gold,  red,  and  bhie  lines.    All  margins  slightly  wormeaten. 
Begins  (after  Bismillah) : 

Ends  :  ^  j^Aj  j=.  jk^  J^_     _^  J-y^  j-r  ^'  ^\  ^ 
{Farmer  Collection) 

3.  Bi  22-z.  5.— Foll.  177  ;  ll^  in.  by  9  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  15  to  17  Hnes. 
Abstract  oJ  Judicial  Proceedings. 

This  title  is  written  in  English  on  fol.  la.  There  is  also  a 
reference  in  Urdu  to  the  Appeal  Court  of  the  district  of 
'Azlmabrid. 

Begins  :  JliM  ^^:)\r-  J^  rjj  J^^Ja^  ^j—f  ^  V^  V  j-^y  oU  »jj  ^.^ 

{Farmer  Collection) 
IV.    HEBREW  MSS. 

1.  MS.  5-y.  1. — Roll  of  Pentateuch  (complete). 

178  cols.  mostly  of  48  lines,  but  some  with  as  many  as  55  ; 
written  on  vellum  by  different  hands  ;  unpointed  ;  two  rollers. 
The  foot  of  the  roll  has  been  burnt,  but  the  text  has  rarely  been 
affected. 

In  a  blue  silk  cover  with  a  six-pointed  star  sewn  on  it  in  white. 

2.  In  show  case  in  Euing  Room. 

Hebrew  Roll,  Genesis  i,  1,  to  Exodus  xxxv,  20. 

Unvowelled  ;    written  on  vellum  ;    two  rollers. 

Brass  plate  on  case  has  inscription  stating  that  this  roll  was 
presented  to  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  by  Sir 
Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  in  1900.  Glass 
case  screwed  from  below.  MS.  open  at  col.  of  42  lines  beginning 
at  Gen.  xliv,  26,  and  ending  at  xlv,  14. 
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3.  In  box  in  Euing  Room. 
Hebrew  Roll,  Genesis  i,  1,  to  xli,  3. 

Unvowellecl ;  written  on  vellum.  47  cols.  of  42  lines, 
17  in.  by  5|  in.    Slight  traces  of  scorching.    Two  rollers. 

4.  MS.  5-y.  2.— Roll  of  Esther  (complete). 

10  cols.  of  42  hnes,  but  ix,  7-9,  occupies  one  col.  of  II  lines. 
Written  on  vellum  ;    unpointed  ;    one  roUer. 

5.  BE  7-e.  21.— 128  pp.,  7|  in.  by  4|  in.  ;  in  Hebrew  writing 
of  modern  style. 

Grammatical  Analysis  of  the  Book  o£  Psalms,  by  Rabbi  Crool. 

In  pencil  on  one  side  of  fol.  preceding  begimiing  of  MS.  : 
'  By  the  late  Rabbi  Joseph  Crool,  Hebrew  Teacher  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Obiit  1837.'  On  the  other  side  : 
'  The  root  is  given  in  Heb.  words  &  characters.  But  the 
explanation  of  the  part  of  speech  is  given  in  Enghsh  put  into 
Hebrew  characters,  e.g.  Noun  is  J-lj. 

'  Mascuhnes  [?]  similarly  and  so  on  of  the  rest.' 

In  pencil  at  top  of  first  p.  of  MS.  :  '  A  complete  Grammatical 
Analysis  of  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms  by  the  late  Rabbi  Crool. 
Prepared  by  him  for  printing  but  never  yet  put  to  press.  1838. 
T.  S.' 

Arranged  in  3  cols.  In  right-hand  col.  the  word  to  be  parsed  ; 
in  centre  col.  parsing — Enghsh  in  Hebrew  characters  ;  in  left- 
hand  col.  root  of  word.  Psalms  numbered  in  Heb.  and  Eng. 
Some  omitted.    In  ink  at  end  of  MS.  : — 


printer 


'  By  J.  Haddon.  Castle  St.  Finsbury.' 
3  blank  foll.  at  beginning  and  11  at  end.   On  one  is  written 

ish  Touv  a1'J  tr^\S 
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6.  MS  1-a.  9. — 14  pp.,  7§  in.  hy  5  in.  ;  written  in  small  square 
characters  in  a  note-book  of  16  pp.  BejTouth,  17th  January,  1869. 
A  number  of  mistakes  in  the  pointing. 

Minchath  Yehudah,  by  Aaron  Yehudah  Horowitz. 

On  p.  1   the  work  is  headed  Sxir''  '^3  "'"ll?10  2^2^^  and 

the  date  is  given.     On  p.  3,  at  the  head  of  a  dedication  to 
Professor   James    Robertson,   the   title   is    min^  nrijO.     The 

T  "    :    ■ 

book  begins  on  p.  5  and  ends  on  p.  13. 

Begins:    ir\^i<h*2   n^TH  np^T,  D^p^  TlpV 

Ends  :      Dn^^l-t^n-bs  f*|"!5 

An  addendum  begins  :  in^SlJl  Ji™  y^2m  tyihn 

Ends :    ycp^  Dne  pi  n^ri^.  jlt^xi.n  i"TNf  t^in?i 

On  p.  14  a  note  signed  by  '  Leon  Horowitz,  Russe  '  begins  : 

San'?  "hw  D"Tip  bxi^:'?  rn  nS  D^tnrin  r\'^f2p 
Ends :  '^^S.j;}'  DV  i^irip  mr  ''mn) 

(James  Robertson  Collection) 

V.     SYRIAC  MSS. 

1.  MS  5-x.  1.— Foll.  478  ;  12|  in.  by  8i  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  26  Hnes,  in  Nestorian  script.  Some  illuminated  designs  to 
separate  the  prayers  for  different  feasts  ;  sometimes  a  bird  is 
drawn  opposite  these  in  margin.  Much  staining  ;  corners  worn  ; 
text  legible  throughout. 

Nestorian  Service  Book. 

No  indication  of  source  ;  beginning  and  end  lacking.  In 
general  its  sections  correspond  to  those  in  Bibliothecae  apostolicae 
Vaticanae  codicum  manuscriptorum  catalogus,  part  i,  vol.  2, 
Ixxxvi  (pp.  476  ff.),  with  omissions  and  additions. 

2.  MS  5-x.  2.— Foll.  266  ;  \2\  in.  by  U  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  26  to  30  hnes,  in  Nestorian  script.  Some  illuminated  designs. 
In  a  very  damaged  condition  ;  much  staining  ;  edges  badly 
frayed  ;  text  missing  at  some  edges  ;  some  holes  ;  many  foll. 
loose. 
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Kashkul. 

Trans.  of  note  on  loose  sheet :  '  This  is  the  Kashkul  of  the 
priest  Yusuf,  son  of  the  priest  Mamu,  in  Shikhuseh,  a  village  of 
Hadhata,  beside  the  river,  dwelhng  in  the  vicinity  of  'aze 
d'armudhagil.    Yea  and  Amen.' 

Cf.  Vatican  Cat.,  part  i,  vol.  2,  Ixxxiv  (pp.  467  ff.).  All  the 
subjects  mentioned  there  are  included,  and  in  addition  some 
foll.  deal  with  fasts. 

Foll.  badly  disarranged  ;  some  still  held  together,  but  most 
separate. 

VI.    MISCELLANEOUS  MSS. 

1.  Bi.  22-z.  17.— Foll.  245  ;  8|  in.  by  6J  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  21  hnes  ;    written  in  black  and  red. 

Lughat-i  Ni'mat  Allah,  by  Ni'mat  AUah  b.  Ahmad  b.  Mubarak 
al-Ruml.    A  Persian-Turkish  dictionary. 

The  original  title  attributes  the  work  to  Kamal  Pasha  Zadeh, 
a  teacher  of  Ni'mat  AUah  ;  but  Ni'mat  Allah's  name  is  added 
to  the  title  in  another  hand. 

Cf.  B.M.  Cat.  of  Persian  MSS.,  pp.  514  f. ;  Bodleian  Cat., 
col.  lOOOf. 

Foll.  lb-2a,  Preface.  2a-15b,  Infinitives.  15b-20a,  Rules  of 
Persian  grammar.  20a-239a,  Nouns  in  alphabetical  order. 
Staining  attop  of  all  foll.    Six  blank  foll.  at  beginning. 

Begins  (after  Bismillah) :  \jfj\:;^  JdlU  ^  ^j-\^  ^  J^j  ^U  J  aa- 

Ends:  (>MJlj  j->^^  j^  j-^.-^  j-^^j^  -^  j^ 
(Farmer  Collection) 

2.  Bi  22-z.  9.— Foll.  120  ;  9|  in.  by  7f  in.  ;  in  single  columns 
of  17  hnes  ;  written  in  black  and  red.  Date  :  1214/1799-1800. 
Pencil  note  on  fol.  la  says  '  Water  mark  1794  '.  Foll.  unevenly 
cut  with  varying  widths  of  margin.  A  number  of  water  stains. 
Text  unaffected.    Language  Malay. 

(a)  AI-Hikaya  Muhammad,  foU,  2b-73a. 

Begins  (after  Bismillah) :  JitVl  tiH,  c^uLJ  t-j  jviUl  ^j  -^  ->^l 

Ends:  cr^^l  ^  b  u}iUl  «Jl  l 
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(6)  Hikaya  Muhammad  Hanafiya,  foll.  73a-120a. 

Begins  (after  Bismillah) :  ^^jU-  j^  ci:>-  jtf  ilC-  oiS^Kli^lj  ciC  <aill 

Entls:  UV.1  4M  J^^  .xf  Jl  Vl  <ll  M 

{Farmer  Collection) 

3.  BE  7-e.  27.— Foll.  170  ;  6^  in.  by  5  in.  ;  written  in  black 
and  red  ;  some  coloured  designs. 

Coptic  and  Arabic  Glossary,  to  aid  in  understanding  Coptic. 

Foll.  lb-2a,  iVrabic  introd.  explaining  contents.  Foll.  2l>-30b, 
Grammar.  Foll.  31a-141a,  Arabic-Coptic  vocabs.  of  words  in 
N.T.,  Psalms,  and  Daniel.  FoU.  141b-168b,  Arabic-Coptic 
vocabs.  of  words  used  in  prayers  and  ceremon-es. 

Some  elaborately  decorated  crosses  ;  several  foll.  cut  and 
repaired  ;    a  number  smudged,  but  text  legible. 

4.  BE  7-f.  11.— Foll.  242  ;  6^  in.  by  4|  in.  ;  in  clear  hand. 
Date  :    17th  century. 

(fl)  Arte  e  Gramatica  da  Lingoa  Malavar  ou  Maleame.   80  foU. 

A  grammar  of  the  Malayalam  language  in  Portuguese. 

{h)  Vocabulario  de  Portugues  em  Malavar.    324  pp. 

Numbered  in  pp.  and  bound  between  foll.  65  and  66  of  (a). 
The  second  last  fol.  gives  the  beginning  of  an  index  ;  the  last 
in  a  very  damaged  condition. 

All  foll.  of  (a)  and  some  of  (6)  have  notes  in  another  hand  in 
the  margin.  A  note  at  the  beginning  says  '  Ex  dono  Andrew 
Bell  1702  '. 

In  addition  to  the  MSS.  mentioned  above  attention  should 
be  drawn  to  one  which  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  Oriental  MS. 
It  is  headed  '  EucUdis  philosophi  socratici  Incipit  hber  elemen- 
torum  artis  geometriae  translatus  ab  arabico  in  latinum  per 
adelardum  goth'  bathoniensem  sub  comento  magistri  campani 
•  nauarriensis.'  The  press  mark  is  BE  8-y.  18.  Adelard's  work 
occupies  foll.  8a  to  172a  in  this  vol.  Towards  the  end  the  date 
4th  Dec,  1480,  occurs. 

In  the  Farmer  Collection  there  are  a  number  of  photostats 
of  Arabic  MSS.  in  other  libraries  deahng  with  musical  subjects. 
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'  August  Dillman's  Commentary  on  Genesis,  translated,  2  vols.  Edinburgh, 
T.  and  T.  Clark,  1897. 

Robert  Young,  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible,  7th  edition, 
revised  throughout.    Edinburgh,  1900. 

Index  Lexicons  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and,  A  complete  list 
of  Scripture  Proper  Names,  showing  their  modern  pronunciation  (supple- 
mentary  volume  to  Dr.  Young's  Concordance,  included  in  the  7th  edition). 
Edinburgh,  1900. 

Short  articles  on  several  Old  Testament  place-names,  in  Hastings' 
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Interpretation  of  Habakkuk,  chs.  i  and  ii  (article  in  the  Expositor, 
May,  1902). 

Wisdom  and  the  Jewish  Apocryphal  Writings  (Baruch,  Esther,  Wisdom 
of  Solomon),  volume  of  the  Temple  Bible,  Dent,  London,  1903. 

Hebrew  Grammar  for  Begirmers.    Edinburgh,  1904. 

Remarkable  .stoppage  of  the  Jordan  in  A.D.  1268  (short  article  in  the 
Expository  Times,  vol.  xvii).    Edinburgh,  1905. 

Articles  on  Ablaut,  Alphabet  (and  on  each  separate  letter  of  the 
alphabet),  Capitals,  Etymology,  Gender,  Grammar,  Grimm's  Law, 
Hieroglyphics,  Inflection,  Italics,  Minuscules,  Names,  Numerals,  Ortho- 
graphy,  Parts  of  Speech,  Philology,  Phonetics,  Slang,  Umlaut,  Vemer's 
Law — in  the  Harmsworth  Encyclopsedia,  London,  1906.  Afterwards 
reprinted  in  NeIson's  Encyclopsedia,  London  and  Edinburgh,  1911-12. 

Article  Benediction,  in  Hastiiigs'  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels, 
vol.  i.    Edinburgh,  1906. 

Was  the  ark  Jehovah's  throne  ?  (short  article  in  the  Expository 
Times,  vol.  xviii).    Edinburgh,  1906. 

The  Crusaders  in  the  East :  A  brief  history  of  the  wars  of  Islam  with 
the  Latins  in  Syria,  during  the  TweHth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries. 
Cambridge,  1907. 

A  find  of  unpublished  V^oltaire  letters  in  Glasgow  (paper  read  to  Glasgow 
Archaeological  Society  and  pubUshed  in  its  Transactions).    Glasgow,  1912. 

Short  contributions  to  the  Transactions  of  Glasgow  University  Oriental 
Society,  including  a  synopsis  of  a  paper  on  '  Artificial  or  Illustrative 
Numbers  '  (i.e.  '  pictorial  numbers ')  '  in  the  Old  Testament '  (1909). 
Glasgow,  1913. 

The  First  Crusade  (paper  read  to  the  Royal  Philosophical  Society  of 
Glasgow  and  printed  in  its  Proceedings).    Glasgow,  1913. 
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The  interpretation  of  Isaiah  xh.  8-20  and  11.  1-8  (article  in  the  Expoaitor, 
September,  1913). 

The  Khalifate,  its  history  and  present  position  (paper  read  to  the 
Royal  Philosophical  Society  of  Giasgow  and  printed  in  its  Proceedings). 
Glasgow,  1916. 

The  Jewish  Colonies  in  Palestine,  1882-1914  (publication  of  the  Admiralty 
Naval  StaflE  Intelligence  Department).    London,  1919. 

Chapters  on  Mihtary  history,  Inhabitants,  Turkish  administration, 
Agriculture,  Industry  and  Trade, — in  Handbook  of  Syria  (including 
Palestine).    London,  1920. 

Some  Moslem  charms  (article  in  Studia  Semitica  et  OrientaUa).  Glasgow, 
1920.    (Professor  Stevenson  also  edited  the  whole  volume.) 

Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel :  their  lives  and  books  (Church  of  Scotland 
Guild  Text-book).    Edinburgh,  1920. 

Grammar  of  Palestinian  Jewish  Aramaic.    Oxford,  1924. 

Recent  research  regarding  the  early  history  of  the  Alphabet  (synopsis 
of  paper  read  to  the  Glasgow  University  Oriental  Society  in  April  1920 
and  pubhshed  with  other  short  contributions  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society).    Glasgow,  1926. 

Islam  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  a.d.  750-1100  (chapter  vi  of  volume  v  of 
the  Cambridge  Medieval  History).    Cambridge,  1926. 

The  First  Crusade  (chapter  vii  of  volume  v  of  the  Cambridge  Medieval 
History).    Cambridge,  1926. 

Article  Amseryddiaeth  yr  Hen  Destament  (Chronology  of  the  Old 
Testament),  in  the  Geiriadur  Beiblaidd,  edited  by  Thomas  Rees  and  others. 
Wrexham,  1926. 

The  literarv  character  and  didactic  purpose  of  Genesis  i-xi  (article  in 
The  Bible  and  Modem  Religious  Thought).    London,  1928. 

The  spirit  and  influence  of  the  Crusades  (chapter  109  in  Harmsworth's 
Universal  History  of  the  World  ;  published  first  in  September,  1928,  and 
afterwards,  in  a  shorter  forra,  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Modem  Knowledge, 
October,  1936). 

The  value  of  the  Old  Testament  to  Christians  of  the  Present  Day  (four 
articles  in  The  Man's  Own  Paper,  volume  iv).    Edinburgh,  1929-30. 

Recent  views  regarding  the  date  of  the  Exodus  (synopsis  of  paper 
read  to  the  Glasgow  University  Oriental  Society  in  April,  1924)  and, 
Rabbinical  Bibles  in  the  Library  of  Glasgow  University  (both  pubhshed 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society).    Glasgow,  1930. 

A  neglected  hterary  usage  (' interjected  speech '), — an  article  based 
upon  papers  read  to  the  Oriental  Congress  at  Bonn  in  August  1928  and 
to  the  Glasgow  University  Oriental  Society  in  March  1930  (published 
with  other  short  contributions  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society). 
Glasgow,  1934. 

Pictorial  Numbers  as  used  by  Poets  and  Chroniclers  (article  in  Occident 
and  Orient,  Gaster  Anniversary  Volume).    London,  1936. 

The  identification  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  (article 
in  Transactions  of  the  Glasgow  University  Oriental  Society).  Glasgow, 
1936. 

Successive  phases  in  the  career  of  the  Babylonian  Isaiah  (article  in 
Werden  und  Wesen  des  Alten  Testaments,  ZATW  Beiheft  66).  Berhn,  1936. 
Cf.  Transactions  of  Glasgow  University  Oriental  Society,  1938,  which 
prints  a  new  tabular  analysis  of  Isaiah  xl-Iv. 
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Palestine  in  the  Middle  Ages  (article  in  the  '  British  Weekly  '  Supplement 
on  Palestine).    London  (November  12),  1936. 

The  colours  of  the  Nile  (notes  on,  by  the  late  Mr.  Donald  A.  Mackenzie 
and  Professor  W.  B.  Stevenson)  and,  Illustrations  of  the  growth  of 
Language,  taken  from  the  Semitic  languages  (both  pubhshed  in  the 
Transactions  of  Glasgow  University  Oriental  Society).    Glasgow,  1938. 

The  sundials  of  six  Scottish  counties  near  Glasgow  (monograph  pubHshed 
in  the  Transactions  of  Glasgow  Archseological  Society).    Glasgow,  1940. 

Linguistic  errors  in  Brown-Driver-Briggs'  Lexicon  (notes  on),  and, 
A  mnemonic  use  of  numbers  in  Proverbs  and  Ben  Sira  (both  pubhshed 
in  the  Transactions  of  Glasgow  University  Oriental  Society).  Glasgow, 
1941. 

Critical  editions  of  the  Hebrew  translations  of  Sa'adyah  Gaon's  Arabic 
text  on  Music,  with  notes  (published  in  Dr.  H.  G.  Farmer's  Sa'adyah  Gaon 
on  the  Infiuence  of  Music).    London,  1943. 

The  Poem  of  Job  :  a  literary  study  with  a  new  translation  (British 
Academy  Schweich  Lectures  for  1943).    (Forthcoming.) 

Note. — Professor  Stevenson  wrote  many  reviews  of  books,  especiaUy 
in  the  Review  of  Theology  and  PhUosophy  (1905-1915).  Amongst  the 
books  there  reviewed  mention  may  be  made  of  G.  H.  Box's 
Isaiah  (in  vol.  v),  G.  Buchanan  Gray's  Isaiah  i-xxvii  (in  vol.  viii)  and 
Davidson-McFadyen's  Hebrew  Grammar,  19th  edition  (in  vol.  x).  The 
review  of  Box's  Isaiah  (published  in  1909)  speaks  of  Isaiah  xl-lv  as  '  a 
coUection  of  independent  utterances  '. 
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